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= YAL INSTITUTION of GREAT ae 


- t.—The next ACTONIAN PRIZE 
ROTA, aemaeateet he next ACTONIAN PRIZE | 
of 100, w Wisdom and Beneficence of the Almighty, on the 
ive of the ¥ of any one of the SENSES (Hearing, Seeing, 
Tasting, Feeling). the Royal Tnstitution. on. oF before 
3 e Royal Institution on o 
te send tee see e ot, 1850, addressed to the Secretary ; 
asd the sdjudication will be made by the Managers on Monday, | 
Apeil ot, 1851. JOHN BARLOW, M.A. Sec. R.I. 
<7ORTICULTURAL SOCIETY of LONDON. 
The EXHIBITIONS of FLOWERS, &c., in the Society’s 
~ will take place on the following SATURDAYS, viz. : 
June 8, and July 13. Tuespay, April 23, ts the last day on 
‘ ivileged tickets, at 38. 6d. each, are issued to Fellows of the | 
Lae Fellow is entitled to 24 such tickets, if paid for on 
tecre tht y.—21, Regent-street. 
YOCIETY for the ENCOURAGEMENT of | 
h) ARTS, MANUFACTURES, and COMMERCE, Jon 
‘Apecrni.—The FOURTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION | 
srutet, Sof WORKS of ANCIENT and MEDIEVAL ART, | 
of SPECIMENS of BRITISH MANUFACTURES, 
yow QPEN.—Admission, One Shilling, daily, from 10 to 4. 


ANICAL LECTURES.—Prof. E. Forses 

will deliver a COURSE of Twenty Lectures on BOTANY, 

VEEN’S COLLEGE, 67, Harley-street, on Tuesdays and 

at Four o'clock, D on the 16th of April. 
OYAL ACADEMY of ARTS, Trarataar- 

Sqvanz.—NOTICE TO ARTISTS. 
All works of Pain 1 hitect 
the 




















ing EXH1 


witelayal Academy ty PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A., Sec. 
Brery possible care will be taken of works sent for Exhibition ; 
bathe Royal Academy will not hold itself accountable in any 
as of injury or loss, nor can it undertake to pay the carriage of 
say package which may be forwarded by carriers. 5 
The prices of works to be disposed of may be communicated to | 
fhe Secretary. me | 
RT-UNION of LONDON.—The last day of 
March etn Sate, the SUROCRIPTION List will 
REMAIN OPEN till Six o'clock on Monday evening next. 
=s GEORGE GODWIN, Ce onerery 
44, West Strand, LEWIS POCOCK, § Secretaries. 
March 30, 1850. 


ING’S COLLEGE SCHOOL.—T.Swinsurne 
CARR, Esq. M.A., Classical Master in King’s College, Lon- | 
receives after Easter, under sanction of the Council, SIX 
PUPILS of the Institution into his Family for Board and Private 
jon. Mr. Carr (who has been connected with the School | 
‘ince 1834) will devote his attention to their progress not only in | 
te Ancient but the Modern paneneet, Mathematics. History, 
y, English Composition, with the Elements of General } 
ad Mercantile Knowledge.—Terms, with particulars, forwarded 
wapplication. 
4 Sdaftesbury-crescent, Pimlico, 


qi. MARY’S HALL, No. 6, St. Mary’s-road, | 
 (Canonbory.— ENGLISH and FRENCH INSTITUTION 

tr LADIES, conducted by Miss NORTHCROFT, on the prin- 
iples of 's College. The EASTER TERM will commence 
@ the Sth of April, and a Lecture on French Literature will be 
tiered by the Rev. W. Daugars, Minister of the French Pro- 
‘etant Church, and Professor of the Institution —Ladies wishing 
frfarther instruction in any branch of Education can be received 
wBoarders for a Term or longer.—Admission to the Lecture free. 


DUCATION.—A Lady, who has had many 
years’ sepetionse in Tuition, and whose house is in a re- 
aartably healthy situation in the neighbourhood of Hampstead 
ad as A VACANCY FOR TWO PUPILS. Her 
tunber being very limited, all the comforts of home are combined 
wih the strictest moral discipline, This would suit parties pro- 
to India, or a widower whose children have been deprived 
mins Terms, including everything = we a oe 
asirs, y Guineas per annum.—. ress to R. S. B., Mr. 
layslondon School Library, 131, Fleet-street. 


(CoTTISH INSTITUTION, 


FOR THE 


EDUCATION OF YOUNG LADIES 
No. 9, MORAY-PLACE, EDINBURGH. 


Founded 18 

The Directors of this Institution beg to intimate that all the 
Ghats are at present in full operation, and will continue so to the 
wid July. The Branches taught in the Institution are Read- 
t, Derivation, History and Geography, Elementary 

Use of the Globes, Composition and Literature, and Elo- 
riting, Arithmetic and Book-keeping, Natural History 
i 1 Science, Singing, Theory of Music, Pianoforte, Draw- 
P ive, Mathematics, French, Italian, German. 
oda, and lementary Gymnastics. Lectures are also delivered 
P Most interesting branches of Natural History and Physical 

















Jor the whole Session 


Payable in advance as follows, viz. :— 
Pupils who enter on the Ist of October, and continue 
Gitte the WHOLE SESSION, pay for each of the first 
And DE Mésatass wneccarressecsoscosccces ee 6 © 
for the fourth Quarter 
Tote Pupils pay for each Quarter ... de 
wr — of Instruments for each Pupil attend- 
Vie an’ per Quarter 010 6 
are of the same Family attend, the third is only charged 
@ Quarter, or Twelve Guineas per Annum, exclusive of 
musical instruments. 
aie DAYS, ist of October, 15th of December, Ist of 
15th of May. VACATION, the months of August and 


| to RECEIVE THRE 


DUCATION.—At Horwyt Hovsg, Stamford 
Hill, Middlesex, YOUNG GENTLEMEN are BOARDED 
and EDUCATED on moderate terms. The course of instruction 
includes the Classics, the French and German Languages, English 
Grammar, and Elocution, the Mathematics, Geography, History, 
Writing, Drawing, &c. Lectures are delivered by the Principal on 
Chemistry, Experimental Philosophy, and Astronomy. The Ad- 
vertiser's views on Education may be seen in a small Work, pub- 
lished by Simpkin & Marshall, entitled ‘School Education for the 
Nineteenth Century.’ 


TPUITION.—A Lapy, of much experience, who 
—* has an engagement which does not commence till July, wishes 
in the interim to obtain employment either as RESIDENT or 
DAILY GOVERNESS. She has long been in the habit of giving 
instruction in the various branches of English, Music, Drawing, 
&c. in families of distinction; and for French and German is 
kindly permitted to refer to two of the most eminent Masters in 
London. Letters paid) addressed to W. I. B., Messrs. Nisbets, 21, 
Berners-street, Oxford-street. 
PRIVATE TUITION at the SEA-SIDE.— 
The Curate of Lytham, near Preston, Lancashire, a Gradu- 
ate of Oxford, and of much experience in private tuition, wishes 
E PUPILS into his family. Terms—above 
4 years of age, 150. a year; under 14, 100/. Lytham is one of the 
healthiest and most retired watering-places in the North of Eng- 
and, and readily accessible by Kailway.—-For references, and 
Prospectus of Plan of Education, address, post paid, Rev. A. F. T., 
Lytham, Preston. 


UTNEY COLLEGE, near London. 
. President. 
His Grace the DUKE of BUCCLEUCH, K.G. 











| Principal—The Rev. M. COWLE, M.A., late Fellow of St. John’s 


College, Cambridge. 
Po EASTER TERM COMMENCES on the Sunday after 
aster. 


er. 

The object of this Institution is to combine General Education, 
Collegiate Discipline for Resident Students, Special Instruction 
in Science and its Practical Applications in the Civil and Mili- 
tary Professi and Pr tion for the Universities. 

The charges are as follows :— 

For General Educati includi ig Instruction, Classics, 
Mathematics, the English, French, and German lis- 





Stet 





Books of the RAREST and MOST INTER- 

ESTING CLASSES of LITERATURE, ON SALE—SEE 
LAST PAGE OF THIS JOURNAL AND SIX PRECEDING 
2 LS. 


NTIENT MANUSCRIPTS, upon Vellum and 
Paper, including Original Cartularies—Chronicles of Eng- 
land. &c. &c.—Visitations of Dorsetshire, Essex, Somersetshire, 
and Wiltshire—Splendid Volumes of Pedigrees, Heraldry, Draw- 
ings, and Monastic Seals—Anglo-Norman Charters from a very 
early period—and various other interesting subjects.—Catalogues 
are now ready, and may be had upon application to THOMAS 
THORPE, 13, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, or per post, upon 
receiving six postage stamps to prepay the same. 


QIGNOR & MADAME FERRARI beg to in- 
\7 form their friends and pupils that they have REMOVED to 
their permanent residence, No. 69, UPPER 
PORTLAND-PLACE, where they continue to give INSTRUC- 
TIONS in the CULTIVATION of the VOICE and the various 
branches of SINGING. Their Course of Spring Classes is now 
forming. Signor & Madame Ferrari have a VACANCY for one 
Lady as an In-door Articled Pupil. 
ODEL DRAWING.—Exerer HAtt, Strand. 

‘8. —PERSPECTIVE, LANDSCAPE and FIGURE DRAW- 
ING TAUGHT from MODELS—the most successful method of 
learning to sketch from Nature.—Morning, Afternoon and Even- 
ing Classes.—Terms, 208. for 20 Lessons.—Private Lessons given. — 
Schools attended.— For further particulars apply to Mr. Ganprk, 
No, 19, Exeter Hall. 


TAL BOTYPE SUN PORTRAITS on 

PAPER.— MESSRS. HENNEMAN & MALONE, 123, 
Regent-street, (Photographers to the Queen,) take Portraits, even 
in dull weather, which, when coloured, resemble highly-finished 
miniatures. Copies made from Daguerreotype Portraits (magnified 
or diminished in size), Portraits in Oil or Water-colours, Pictures, 
Statuary, Engravings, Rare Books, and every kind of Work of Art. 

Apparatus, Chemicals, &c, for Amateurs sent to any part of the 








NORTON-STREET, 








world. 
A Collection of Photographs from France, Italy, Germany, 
America, &. on view (gratuitously) at 122, Kegent-street. 





tory, Geography, &c., rd, Lodging and Laundry Expenses, 80 
Guineas per Annum. 4 
In addition to this, Students may attend the following Courses :— 


{ Chemistry and Physics.. Dr.L on Playfair, F.G.S. 


Mineralogy and Geology Professor Ansted, F.K.S. 
Metallurgy .............. Dr. Frankland, 

! Surveying, Field Engi- 

| neering ‘and Nautical A 

C. Hodgkinson, Esq. 


--. 8, Clegg, jun. Esq. 
o We Binos, Esq. 


Machinery ....... 
CIENCe .,...... 


f Military 
In the 
Military 
Department 


Drawing ................ H. Fradelle, Esq. 

Hindustani ............ F. Falconer, Esq. 

Sword Exercise and 
Fencing 

{ Divinity, Special Course 

Mathematics, ditto .... 

ditto .... 


Messrs. Anode. 

The Rev. M. Cowie, M.A. 
Principal. 

The Rev. W. G. Watson, 
M.A. Vice-Principal. 

a, Jeffery, Esq. B.A. 


In the 

University 
Department . 

Classics, ' 
ssistant Tutor. 

The fees for the additional courses in these three departments 
are so arranged that the cost of education, board, &c. need not 
exceed 100 guineas per annum. 

Prospectuses may be had at Mr. Dalton’s, 28, Cockspur-street, 
Charing-cross ; essrs. Smith, Elder & Co.'s, Cornhill; or any 
information can be obtained by application to the Principal, at 


the College. 
BRvuce CASTLE SCHOOL, 
TOTTENHAM. 


Bruce Castle is rather more than five miles from London, and is 
about a quarter of a mile west of the high road to Hertford. It 
stands in a park containing nearly twenty acres of land, and the 
sarrounding country is open and salubrious. 5 

description of Bruce Castle will be found in the * Beauties of 
England and Wales,’ and in Lysons’s ‘ Environs of London. 
In addition to the Conduct there are six resident ‘'eachers. 
The course of study is such as to enable a young man, immediately 
on leaving School, to enter one of the Universities, to engage in 
Commerce or Agriculture, or to adopt the Military or Naval pro- 
fession. Much general knowledge is communicated by means of 
a course of private reading,in which the Pupils are induced to 
engage. Lectures too are delivered on various branches of Natural 
Philosophy. a : 

In their plans of government and instruction, the Conductors 
address themselves as far as possible to the religious principles, 
reasoning powers, and good feelings of their Pupils. The grounds 
of the School regulations, and of the formule employed in the 
studies of the Pupils, are explained, and at all times the Pupils 
are encouraged to apply for information respecting everything 
which is not perfectly clear to their minds. Acting on the prin- 
ciple referred to, and others connected with it, the Conductors 
have succeeded in rendering the a of knowledge, to a 
certain degree, what with unlimited means and under perfect 
arrangements it would be entirely, namely, a source of continued 
pleasure to the Scholar. 

In developing the same principles, also, they have been enabled 
to dispense, to a very great extent, with artificial rewards and 
punisl ts, and to iate theboys themselves in the business 
of school government. Corporal punishments they entirely dis- 
card ; and with rare exceptions, they have found that, by treating 
a boy as a reasonable being, possessed of good natural feeling, it is 

uite practicable to induce upright conduct, a gentlemanly 
Someeaeur. a desire to oblige, and an anxiety to avoid the inflic- 
tion of pain, whether moral or physical. To the early formation 
of habits of industry, punctuality, and obedience, the cultivation 
of a love of knowledge, the elevation of the moral feelings, and the 
developement of the mental and physical powers, the Conductors 
direct their most strenuous efforts, being convinced by lon 
rience, that beside the direct benefits conferred upon their Pupils, 
it is by such means alone that they can hope to lay a sure founda- 
tion for solid acquisition. eae < 

A concise view of the plans in use is given in a small pamphlet, 
entitled * Sketch of the System of Education at Bruce Castle, Tot- 














. containing full i i sli 
toany part of the SS sheet, when applied for sent 


tenham ;’ which, with the Fresvertas, may be had on application 


4 by letter or otherwise at the Schoo! 





NOTICE OF REMOVAL.—J. 8S. Hopson, 
Publisher and Bookseller, begs to announce that he has 
REMOVED his Establishment from Clifford's Inn-passage to 
No. 22, Portucat-street, Lincoin’s Inn, the Premises formerly 
occupied by Messrs. Clarke, the extensive Law Booksellers. 


TRECK OF ROYAL GEORGE.—To be 
DISPOSED OF, a THIRTY-TWO POUNDER GUN 

and CARRIAGE, recovered from the above wreck in 1840, trun- 
pions uninjured. —Apply to Mr. J. W. Hunt, Emmett-street, 
imehouse. 


T° NOBLEMEN and GENTLEMEN.—FOR 

SALE,a SMALL COLLECTION of ORIGINAL MODELS 

of high ciass,—several among them Royal Acatemy Prizes. Gen- 

tlemen having Picture or Sculpture Galleries will find this an ex- 

cellent opportunity for adding to their collection. Apply to 46, 

Upper Charlotte-street, Fitzroy-square. Also a few good Paintings. 

Now ready, Gratis and Free by Post, 

ULAU & CO.’S QUARTERLY LIST, No. 6, 

of NEW FRENCH, GERMAN, and other Foreign Works 

recently published on the Continent, and imported by Dutau & 
Co. Foreign Booksellers, 37, Soho-square. 


UMING’S LIBRARY, 42, Lams's Conpuit- 


/ Street, established 1820, now containing upwards of Twenty 











Thousand Volumes. An unlimited supply of New Works. Single, 
lees a and Country Subscriptions, to meet the accommodation 
required. 
ball An abridged Catalogue forwarded post free. 
TO COUNTRY LIBRARIANS. 

C E. MUDIE’S NEW LIST of LIBRARY 

e DUPLICATES, containing the names of Margaret Mait- 
land, The Caxtons, Shirley, and other recent Works of interest, at 
greatly reduced prices, will be forwarded postage free on applica- 
tion. Also, the Terms for Supplying Country Libraries with 
New and Choice Books on hire. 4 
Cuartes Epwarp Mupis, 28, Upper King-street, Bloomsbury- 
square. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, March 30, 


QNE HUNDRED COPIES of REGINALD 
HASTINGS, by ELIOT WARBURTON, Fifty Copies of 
each of the leading Periodicals, and from Twenty to One Hundred 
i ies of all the best New Works, are in circulation at 
i] SELECT LIBRARY, 28, Upper King-street, Blooms- 
bury-square, and may easily be obtained by Subscribers at ONE 
GUINEA PER ANNUM. The best and newest Books are ex- 
changed weekly in every part of London and its neighbourhood at 
Two Guineas per Annum. Country Subscription, Fifteen Volumes 
(all new), or Twenty-four Volumes (six months after publication), 
Five Guineas per Annum. A Post-office order, payable to CuaxLes 
Epwarp Mvupie, will secure an immediate supply. 


W ILLIAMS & NORGATE'S NEW 
CATALOGUES. 
1. Theological Catalogue. 


2. German Book-Circular—Quarterly List of 
NEW BOOKS. 
3. A List of Cheap Second-hand Books, and 
Books at reduced prices. ss 
4. Catalogue of General Literature. (4 stamps.) 
Wituuams & Noreare, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden. 
ATALOGUE of SCOTT’S WORKS and 
/ WLIFE.—The Proprietors of these Writings beg to announce 
that they have just prepared a COMPLETE DESCRIPTIVE 
CATALOGUE containing the fullest information regarding all 
the various Editions of SIR WALTER SCUTT’S WRITINGS 
AND LIFE, Copies may be had on application to any Bookseller 
in Town or Country. - . ors 
xy” The Trade can be supplied with any quantity for distribu- 
tion on application to their Correspondents in London or Edin- 


burgh. 
Robert Cadell, Edinburgh ; Houlston & Stoneman, London, 
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C MUSKETT’S CATALOGUE of CHEAP 
A) SECON D-HAND BOOKS, oz RARE. & paw wale, and 
ebedemheed ) 4 el 

| EONARD & CUNNINGHAM, AvcTIONEERS, 


No. 37, TREMONT-ROW, BOSTON, U.S. 
Books, Paintings, Engravings, Fancy 





*x* Consignments of T 1 
Goods, and other articles. respectfully solicited for Sales at Auction, 

NOTICE.—The semi-annual Sales of Books to the Trade are 
held the first week in June and December of each year. 


Sales by Auction. 
The very important Collection of Pictures of the late 
HENRY METCALFE, Esq. 

ESSRS. CHRISTIE & MANSON respect- 
fully give notice, that they will SELL by AUCTION, at 
their Great m, King-street, St. James’s-square, on SATUR- 
DAY, June 15, at 1 o’clock precisely, the small COLLECTION of 
f CTURES, the Property ofp HENRY METCALFE, 
.» deceased, removed from 32, Hill-street. This most important 
Collection was formed by Philip Metcalfe, Esq., the intimate 
friend and fellow-traveller of Sir Joshua ae under whose 
acute judgn.ent these fine Works were selected, and they are in the 
most genuine and perfect state. They comprise the St. Agnes of 
Carlo Dolce—Poxtrait of Count Niccolo Ursino, by Titian—The 
Israelites worshipping the Golden Calf, the celebrated Work of 
Claude— The grand Equestrian Portrait of Stanislaus Sigismund 
King of Poland, by Rubens -The Country Fair, a chef-d’ceuvre o' 
Teniers, and three other Works of this great Master—A Hawking 
Party, a very important Work of Wouverman’s—a Sea-Shore, 
with Figures, by Adrian Ostade—two grand Landscapes, by Cuyp 
—and Portrait of Philip Metcalfe, Esq., by Sir Joshua Reynolds. 


May be viewed three days preceding. and Catalogues had. 
SOHO MINT, NEAR BIRMINGHAM. 
The Soho Collection of Medals and Coins, and the whole of 
the Dies for the Medals and Specimen Coins, made at the 


Soho Mint. 
Y MESSRS. FULLER & HORSEY, at the 
Soho Mint, near Birmingham, on TUESDAY, the 30th of 
April next, at 11 o'clock, in Lots (by direction of the Executors of 
the late M. R. Boulton, Esq., deceased)—the extremely valuable 
OOLLECTION of DIES for the Coins and Medals well known as 
the Soho Collection, most beautifully executed, principally by the 
celebrated Kuchler, and by Droz and Philpp; also the Dies for 
many rare Coins hitherto considered as almost unique, including 
a Dollar, George III., 1798; a Britanniarum Penny ; many Speci- 
mens of Proposed Coins of various dates, and of the French Re- 
public, 1790 to 1792; a Pattern Halfpenny. George III., by Droz, 
and Provincial Tokens. Also a CABINET of COINS and 
MEDALS, embracing Four Sets of the Soho Collection, and many 
others qrereney rare. F 
May be viewed at the Mint, on Thursday, Friday and Saturday, 
and on Monday morning prior to the Sale. Catalogues, without 
which no person can admitted, may be obtained, at 1s. each, of 
Messrs. Fuller & Horsey, Billiter-street, London. 
J q J 
A PORTRAIT of the above gallant Officer, in 
full Afghaun Costume, from the original and authentic 
Drawing by C. BAUGNIET, Esq. 5 
Size, 14 by 15 inches high. 




















MAJOR EDWARDES, C.B. 
ust published 


To Messrs. HERING & REMINGTON, 
137, Regent-street, London. - 
Insert my pame as a Subscriber to the Engraving of the Portrait 
of MAJOR EDWARDES, for the class of impressions against 
which my autograph is placed. 


PROOFS, { Name, 
158. Add 

















PRINTS, {Xsme. 

10s. 6d. Address, 

*y* The above Order, filled up, and forwarded by post or other- 
wise, will receive the strictest attention. 


BOOKS, PAMPHLETS, ESSAYS, POEMS, ETC. 


ATEMAN & HARDWICKE, PRINTERS, 
14, CLEMENT’S-LANE, STRAND, LONDON, respect- 
fully announce to Literary Societies and persons desirous of pub- 
lishing literary productions, that they possess ample Founts of Type, 
calculated for handsomely and expeditiously PRINTING BOOKS, 
PAMPHLETS, &c. B. & H. can secure for Works printed by them 
the advantage of being published by the first London Houses.— 
Estimates, and Sp of Type, to be had gratis. 
500 Pamphilets, 16 pages, size of Bentley’s Miscellany, 
Quarterly Review, Edinburgh Review, &c., on good > £317 6 
paper, well pressed 
1,000 Ditto ... RE ST 
Forwarded fourringe ) to any part of the Kingdom ; and Proof 
Sheets within six days after the receipt of the Manuscript, accom- 
panied by Post-office Order, or respectable reference in London. 




















UMISMATICS.—Mr. C. R. TAYLOR 
respectfully invites the attention of Collectors and others 
to his extensive Stock of ANCIENT and MODEKN COINS and 
MEDALS, which will be found to be generally fine in condition, 
at prices unusually moderate. This Collection includes a mag- 
nificent specimen of the famous Decadrachm, or Medallion of 
Syrecaee s the extremely rare Fifty-shilling Piece and other Coins 
of Cromwell ; many fine Proofs and Pattern Pieces of great rarity 
and interest ; also, some choice Cabinets, Numismatic Works, &c. 
rders, however small, punctually attended to. Articles for- 
warded to any part of the Country for inspection, and eve: 
information desired promptly furnished. Coins, &c. bought, sold, 
hanged, an faithfully executed, 
Address, 2, Tavistock-street, Covent-garden. 


RAUDS and COUNTERFEITS.— 
BURGESS'S ESSENCE of ANCHOVIES.—In Chancery— 
“ Burgess v. Collins,” and “ Burgess v. Hall.”—On the 7th of March, 
1850, his Honour Vice-Chancellor Sir J. L. Knight Bruce granted 
an INJUNCTION to restrain John Collins, of Richmond-row, 
Liverpool, from mqnaGitaring any sauce or composition purport- 
ing to be * Burgess’s Essence of Anchovies,” or so contrived or ex- 
pressed as to represent that the sauce or positi factured 
and sold, or exported, is the same as the essence of anchovies 
manufactured by John Burgess & Son. And on the 14th of March, 
1850, his Honour Vice-Chancellor Knight Bruce granted another 
injunction to restrain Trie) Hall, of 3, Satchwell-rents, Bethnal- 
green-road, Loudon, from selling any sauce or composition described 
as or purpe ing “ Burgess’s Essence of Anchovies.” And 
notice is hereby given, that proceedings will be immediately taken 
against all other persons manufacturing and vending or exporting 
essence of anchovies in bottles labelled in a similar manner to the 
bottles in which the genuine essence of anchovies manufactured by 
John Burgess & Son is labelled, or labelled in any manner calcu- 
lated to induce the public to believe that such spurious essence is 
the genuine essence of anchovies manufactured by John Burgess & 
Bon, of 107, Strang, OMAS PRY ER, Soli 
rE citor to the Plaintiff 
Ui, Artillery-place, Finsbury-square, London, 














AW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
4 Fleet-street, next St. Dunstan’s Church, March 14, 1850.— 
NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, that the BOOKS for TRANS- 
iG SHARES in this Society will be CLOSED on 
THURSDAY, the 2ist inst., and will be RE-OPENED on 
THURSDAY, the 4th day of April next.- The DIVIDENDS for 
the year 1849 will be payable on SATURDAY, the 6th day of 
April next, and on any subsequent day (Tuesdays excepted), 
between the hours of 10 and 3 o’clock.—By order ot the Directors. 
WILLIAM SAMUEL DOWNES, Actuary. 


ILLUSTRATED WORKS. 


LLUMINATIONS, TITLE-PAGES, FAC- 
SIMILES, VIEWS, PORTRAITS. and every other descrip- 
tion of LITHOGRAPHY requisite for Illustrations, executed in 
the first style of art with punctuality and on moderate terms. 
Designs furnished. Specimens and Estimates forwarded on appli- 
cation to any part of thekingdom. All orders, whether in town or 
country, will meet with prompt attention, by addressing to ASHBEE 
& Tucketrt, 18, Broad-court, Long-acre. 


BY B. R. GREEN AND JAMES FAHEY. 
HE FOLDING DRAWING MODELS, 


constructed on an entirely new principle, enable the Pupil 

at once to Paint from Nature. They lie quite flat when not in 
use, consist of Cottages, Churches, Bridges, Towers, &c., in outline 
and colour.— “Their compactness admirably adapts them for 
Private Families and Schools, their portability renders them 
invaluable to the Drawing Master."—Single Models, from 7s. 6d. 
ach; or in Sets complete with Box and Stand, Elementary, 
2 guineas, Advanced, 3 guineas.—Sold by the Principal Artists 
Colourmen and Booksellers. - 
WELF-SEALING ENVELOPES, Is. per 100; 
2 Cream-laid Note Paper, 5 quires for 9d.; Large size ditto, 5 
uires for 1s. ; Plain Envelopes to match, 9d oa 100. Best Sealing 
Vax, 14 sticks for 1s. Card Plate engraved for 2s. 6d.; 100 best 
Cards printed for 2s. A choice Collection of Dressing Cases, 
Writing and Travelling Cases, Work Boxes, Envelope Boxes, 
Blotting Books, Inkstands, Cutlery, &., at WILLIAM LOCK- 
WOOD’s, 75, New Bond-street, near Oxford-street. Remittances 
for 3038. sent carriage free. 

*,* The finest Eau de Cologne imported at 2s. per bottle, or lls. 
per case of six bottles. 











Second Thousand, with a new Frontispiece. 12mo. 6a. cloth, 
THE MODERN BRITISH PLUTARCH; or, 
Lives of Men Distinguished in the recent History of our 
Country for their Virtues, Talents, or Achievements. By the late 
W. Cc. TAYLOR, L.L.D. 

“This attractive and comprehensive volume contains the lives 
of thirty-eight modern British worthies, written in an agreeable, 
intelligent, and instructive style.” 

“A work which will be welcomed in any circle of intelligent 
young persons.”— British Quarterly Review. 

Grant & Griffith, corner of St. Paul’s Churchyard. 
Just published, bound in leather, price 258. large 8vo. illustrated 
y numerous Examples of rare and exquisite Greek and Roman 

Coins, executed by a new Process, 

NCIENT COINS AND MEDALS: an His- 

torical Sketch of the ORIGIN and PROGRESS of COIN- 

ING MONEY in GREECE and her Colonies; its Progress with 

the Extension of the Roman Empire, and its Decline with the 
Fall of that power. By H. N. HUMPHREYS. 

“ A novel and excellent mode of illustration has been adopted, 
representing the coins in exact fac-simile in gold, silver, and 
copper, produced by casts from the originals, so that you appear 
to be looking upon the trays of a cabinet enriched with the rarest 
and most beautiful of these ancient works, many of which would 
be quite unattainable, and all costly.”— -Journal. 

“The most poe and complete numismatic compendium on 
the subject of ancient money that we have ever met with.”— 
Morning Post. 

“ The volume richly deserves a prominent place in the library of 
every lover of history, science, or the fine arts."— Morning Herald. 

Grant & Griffith, corner of 8t. Paul’s Churchyard. 


4 Just published. price 1s. a 

NDIGESTION, REMEDIES FOR;; consisting 

of Prescriptions by Dr. Babington, Dr. Reece, Dr. Hutchinson, 
Dr. Bailey, Dr. Abernethy, Dr. Gregory, and other eminent Phy- 
sicians; Paliatives for Flatulency, Heartburn, &c. &c.,and notices 
of Advertised and Popular Kemedies, their Uses, and Receipts for 
making them, Remarks on Diet, &c. &c. 

J. Allen, Warwick-lane; or sent by post for 13 stamps, by D. 
Francis, 21, Mile End-road. 

Just published by Simpkin & Co. price 1s. 6d. p 
CoN SUMPTION; an Account of some Dis- 
coveries relative to Consumption. including its successful 
Treatment. By JOHN GARDNER, M.D. F.C.S., &. &. 

This pamphlet contains a new theory of Consumption founded 
= Oresnio Chemistry ; with remarks on the use and abuse of Cod- 

iver Oil. 

Sent free on inclosing 18 stamps to the Author, 51, Mortimer- 
street, Cavendish-square. 
DEDICATED, BY PERMISSION, TO THE RIGHT HON, 
THE EARL OF CARLISLE. 

This day is published, in 2 vols. 8vo. cloth boards, price 12, 12s, 

. beautifully printed, with fine Portraits, 

1 HE HISTORY of the ROMAN EMPERORS 

_.from AUGUSTUS to the DEATH of MARCUS ANTO- 
NINUS, carefully digested from the original Latin and Greek 
Authors. Intended to connect the Histories of the Roman Re- 

ublic and the Decline and Fall ofthe Roman Empire. By the 

ate Rev. ROBERT LYNAM,M.A.. of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
Edited by the Rev. JOHN T. WHITE, M.A., of Corpes Christi 
College, Oxford. 

London : printed for Bimpkin. Marshall & Co.; Whittaker & Co.; 
Hamilton & Co.; Hatchard & Son; Shaw & Sons; Stevens & Nor- 
ton; Waller &Son. Cambridge: J. Deighton. Oxford: J. H. 
Parker. Edinburgh : Oliver & Boyd." Dul lin: Hodges & Smith. 
Complete in 1 thick 4to. vol. with 700 Hlustrative Wcod En- 

gravings and Steel Maps, cloth, 11. 88.; calf, 11. 168.; morocco, gilt 


edges, 2U. 4s. f 
NOBBIN’S DOMESTIC BIBLE. With 
Expository Notes, Practical Reflections, Marginal Refer- 
ences, Improved Readings, a Corrected Chronological Order, and 
Questions for Family Examination. Also in fortnightly 1s, Parts, 
to be completed for 10. 72. 
In three 4to. vols. cloth, 27. 138.; half calf, 32. 10s.; calf, 32. 178, 6d. 
Also in 1s. Parts, 


Matthew Henry’s Commentary: Pictorial Un- 
abridged Edition, with copious Supplementary Notes, Epistles 
Revised, 740 Woodcuts, Maps, and Engraved Titles. 

Cobbin’s Portable Commentary. Roan, 8s.; 
morocco, 108. 6d. 

he Analytical Bible. Roan, 7s. 6d.; morocco, 
108.; ditto, extra, 12s. 

Cobbin’s Bible Remembrancer. Maps and Cuts. 
Cloth, gilt, 3s. 6d. 

The People’s Pocket Commentary. Cloth, 3s. ; 
roan, 38. 6d.; ditto. with Maps, 4s. ; ditto, extra, with Maps, 5s. 6d. 
London : Partrid,e & Oakey, Paternoster-row, and all Booksellers. 
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On the 30th of April 1850, will be publish, 
KNIGHT, Part l a oe CHARLES 


IMPERIAL CYCLOPEDIA 


. 

To be continued in Monthly Parts, price ’ 
Super-royal bya” =a, 

. And on Saturday, March 30, 

Nomser I., to be continued Weekly, price Eightpence, 


The Work now dis the tofa Naw Se: 
Es 
Origin 





or CrcLopzptas, founded upon th Teasury 
Materials in“ Tue Penny Groveeama’” . < 


The publication will commence with the 
IMPERIAL 
CYCLOPEDIA OF GEOGRAPHY, 


MOopERN AND ANCIENT. 

A CompLete Gazetteer. to accom the celeorated 

or the Digusion of Useful Knowledge, has lone eng 
by the thousands who possess those invaluable A ‘cin 
may also be asserted, that a GroorarmicaL CycLorap 
once original, full, accurate and cheap. is a desideratum + 
general Public. Such a Work is of daily necessity. Itai 
itself, as of paramount utility, to the cursory reader 
OTe mort important ond 

The most impo and interesting features of a ¥, 

phical Cyel ia must be the Articles peculiarly fd te 
British Empire. In our own country the great scienti 
provements of the age have produced such rapid changes in 
aspect of our cities and towns, and in the condition of our people, 
that new information is a matter of necessity for the man of bus. 
ness, of pation for the inquiring tourist, and of 
thought for every lover of his country. Such information, however, 
cannot, in a Work like this, branch out into the minute details of 
parochial or family history. But even within the ne imi 
of a geographical work, as distinguished from a 
body of facts may be produced of universal value, w! 
is spared to insure fulness und accuracy. Again, the exact state 
of our Co Possessions is a subject to which the public Atten- 
tion is directed with an earnestness never before witnessed ; 
physical geography, their political condition, their natural re. 
sources, their commerce, have become of universal importance to 
the people of the United Kingdom. For these reasons, it is in- 
tended to commence * The Imperial Cyclopedia” with 


THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE BRITISH 
EMPIRE; 
To form Two Volumes, with Steel E i 
and numerous Coloured — 
And to be completed in Twelve Monthly Pa: t Half-2-Crown, 
and Forty-eight Numbers, | Rightpe 
London : Charles Knight, Fleet-street, 


HALF-HOURS WITH THE 
BEST AUTHORS. 


Nomen I. on Saturday the 6th of April, price Three Half-penee, 
The Montaty Part, April 30, Price Sixpence. 


It is remarkable that in none of the cheap Weekly Publications ay 
the People addressed as if they were the possessors @ Se grasp 
Literature of the modern world. Their ability to read is eith 
applied to the most exciting and dangerous ends, or moda 
ingenuity is taxed to produce some new and mostly 2 
literary currency. Of the treasures in their Stanpaagp Wairsn 
they know little or nothing. ae to re-publish in Pirrr-ty: 
pence each, 


F 
> 4 


B 
FRE 


E 





Week ty Sueets, at Three Hal 
HALF-HOURS WITH THE BEST 
AUTHORS; 


Selected and arranged by me, with short biographical and critical 
Notices. My plan is to confine the selection, whether in Posrar 
or Prose—whether Essays—CHaracters—Stories—Desenipnive, 
Narrative, or Dramatic Verse—KeMARKABLE ADVENTURES— 
Moracand Reticious Exnortations—to pieces of suffics to 
occupy half an hour’s ordinary reading,—or to pieces which can bes 
connected as to supply the same amount of instruction and amuse 
ment. Eacu WreekLy NuMBER WILL CONTAIN Seven Hatr-Hovns, 
of a varied character ; every Seventh day being selected from some 
theological writer of universal acceptation and authority. The 
larger extracts, forming distinct “ Half-Hours,” are selec! 
about two hundred and sixty different writers. In the 
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DESIG: 


$1, 0ld Bone 
Now ready, 


I 





smaller 
pieces, which are grouped under some general head, will be found 
selections from about forty writers, who have not contributed to 
the larger extracts. The work, therefore, will con y 
SPECIMENS OF THREE HUNDRED WRITERS. 

Each Number will consist of Twenty-four large Octavo page. The 
issue for the year—OR HALF AN HOUR'S READING FOR EVERY Dar 
IN THE YEAR.—will thus be formed of Twelve Hundred and 
pages, equal in quantity to six ordinary octavo volumes, es! 
rene for six shillings and sixpence, in Weekly payments of 
Halt. 


pence. , 
I presume to think that it is my dut; TF wey the same end 
with others who are labouring in a right direction to coum 
the infl d ded ch in the market of books, and 
which honest and able 
Miscellanies have in view,—to make ent, at the same 
rate of extrinsic cheapness, to substitule WHAT HAS BEEN PROVED 10 
BE EXCELLENT IN LITERATURE, for what no one can doubt is 
our fools, and making the ability to read a national curse 
lessing. 


es CHARLES KNIGHT. 
90, Fleet-street, March 9, 1850. 





oO P 24 
hoping to assist in the righteous object 





THE NATIONAL EDITION OF SHAKSPERE. 
Price Seven Shillings and Sixpence each Volume, 
On the 30th of March will be published, Vouume I. of 


STUDIES AND ILLUSTRA- 
TIONS OF SHAKSPERE, 


AND OF 
HIS LIFE AND TIMES. 
By CHARLES KNIGHT. 


Printed in the handsomest style, in Medium Octavo, in Tait 
VoLuMEs, With sEVERAL HunpRep Woopev 


Volume L—WILLIAM SHAKSPERE: A BIOGRAPHY. 
Volume II.—STUDIES OF SHAKSPERE. 
Volume III.—ILLUSTRATIONS OF SHAKSPERE 


The “STUDIES AND ILLUSTRATIONS” are introductory 
THE WORKS OF SHAKSPERE, fs 
Wira tHe Fuut Notes or THe Pictoriat Epirion, THOROvGEE 
REVISED, AND ILLUSTRATED WITH NUMEROUS Woo 
In Turee VoLuMEs. 
THE SERIES, SIX VOLUMES. 
London: Charles Knight, F 
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«¢ Pamiliar in their Mouths as HOUSEHOLD WORDS.” 
SHAKESPEARE, 


This day (30th of March) is published, the FIRST NUMBER of 


HOUSEHOLD WORDS. 


A eekly Fournal, 


FOR THE INSTRUCTION AND ENTERTAINMENT OF ALL CLASSES OF READERS. 


CONDUCTED BY CHARLES DICKENS. 
Publishing Weekly, price 2d., or Stamped for post, 3d. Also in Monthly Parts. 
Orrice, 16, Wellington-street North. 


NEARLY READY. 


CHOICE EXAMPLES 


OF 


RT-WORKMANSHIP, 


SELECTED FROM THE EXHIBITION 


DESIGNED 





EEE 





OF 


Ancient and Mediachal Art 


AT THE SOCIETY OF ARTS. 





These Examples comprise upwards of Sixty ENnGRAvines of the most beautiful Works, carefully 
dawn by Paure H. DE 1a Morte, including— 


The NAUTILUS CUP, belonging to Hern Maszsry. 

The HANAP of the time of CharlesI., belonging to Her 
MasgstY. 

The TAZZA, from EMMANUEL COLLEGE. 

the POISON CUP, from CLrarE Hai, CAMBRIDGE. 

NAUTILUS CUP, from the Stowg CoLLEcTION. 

#LVER MONSTRANEE, belonging to H. Maeyrac, Esq. 

(SILVER EWER and SALVER, belonging to the Lorp 
pe MavLey. 

4 HANAP, belonging to the Carpenters’ Company. 

A BRONZE INKSTAND, of Italian Work, belonging to 
LK. Bauyg1, Esq. j 


A GOTHICK LOCK, in Steel, belonging to H. Maentac, 


Esq. 
The IVORY CUP, by Macnyus Bercgr, belonging to zr 
| MAseEsrty. 
| Six BAS-RELIEFS in Ivory, attributed to Fiamrnco, be- 
longing to B. L. Vutiiamy, Esq. 
KING JOHN’S CUP, belonging to the ConroraTion oF Lynn. 
The PALISSY VASE, belonging to Sir AntHony Rorus- 
CHILD, Bart. 
A SALT-CELLAR, of Majolica Ware, belonging to J. 
Swasy, Esq. 
AND MANY OTHERS. 


Pnice 10 SuBSCRIBERS.—Imperial 8vo., handsomely bound, price One Guinea. With the Illustrations richly coloured 
and gilt under the superintendence of Mr. Dg La Morte, and bound in morocco, Four Guineas. Printed on Vellum and 
highly luminated, bound in velvet, Twelve Guineas. 

Subscribers’ Names will be received by Mr. Puitir Dz LA Morte, 14, Queen’s-terrace, Bayswater; and Mr. CuNnDALL, 
$1,0id Bond-street.—A Prospectus, containing a specimen of the Illustrations, will be sent on receipt of two postage stamps. 








Now ready, Vol. Il]. Part I. 8vo. price 10s. 6d. (Vols. 1. and IL, price 21s. each, may still be had. Gentlemen who have 
not procured Vol. II. are requested to do so, as sets are now being completed.) 
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OF THE 
MNSCRIT, ZEND, GREEK, LATIN, LITHUANIAN, GOTHIC, GERMAN, 
AND SLAVONIC LANGUAGES. 
Translated from the German by Lieutenant EASTWICK, M.R.AS. &c. &c. 
Conducted through the press by H. H. WILSON, M.A. F.R.S., Boden Professor of Sanscrit, 
University of Oxford. 


(From the Calcutta Quarterly Review.) 
..*Bopp’s Comparative Grammar’ is fully entitléd to the epithet of the magnum opus of philology, and to claim as 
arank in the science of grammar as Newton's ‘ Principia’ does in mathematics, as Bacon’s ‘Novum Organum’ in 
mental science, or Blumenbach in physiology.” 
London: James Mappey, 8, Leadenhall-street; 
Whose Catalogue of Oriental Books may be sent post free by inclosing six stamps. 


The New General Biographical Dictionary. 


Now complete, in 12 vols. 8vo. elegantly printed in double columns, 


A NEW GENERAL BIOGRAPHICAL 
DICTIONARY. 


Projected and partly arranged by the late Rev. HUGH JAMES ROSE, B.D., 

2 Principal of King’s College, London. 
yw is intended to supply a deficiency in our literature which has existed since the completion of Mr. 
Wille the. lographical Dictionary, in 1817. That publication, now nearly obsolete, contained less than 9,00 names, 
rion, i et Ww ork contains more than 20,060. It has been most carefully edited and compiled by experienced 
Rpclied — availed themselves of the vast body of materials which domestic and foreign literature has of late years 
ication J@ great variety and extensive range of its contents, far exceeding those of any other modern biographical 
ef . i our language, must render it a very important addition to every public and private library, both as a work 

*,and a storehouse of information and amusement for all classes of readers. 


bandon: B. Fellowes; Rivingtons; E. Hodgson; J. M. Richardson; J. Bain; G. Greenland; Capes 
thiord worth ; H. Washbourne ; H. G. Bohn; and G. Willis. Also for J. Deighton, Cambridge ; and J. H. Parker, 











No. XXXVI. Just Published of 
WILLIS’S 
MONTHLY CATALOGUE OF 


SECOND-HAND BOOKS, 


AND PRICE CURRENT OF NEW WORKS, 
PRICE THREEPENCE STAMPED, and forwarded free to all 
parts of Europe, for twelve months, upon the receipt of 38. in post- 
age stamps. These Catalogues include the largest and best collec- 
tions of superior Second-hand Books in all departments: f Standard 
Literature, at remarkably low prices, and warranted perfect. The 
resent Number contains Works, in fine preservation, from the 
ishop of Llandaff’s Library, &c. :— 


ALBIN’s History of British Birds and Insects. 400 
coloured Plates, 4 vols. 4to, morocco, 31. 108. _ _ 1738 
Payne Kyicut’s Ancient Marbles in the British 
Museum. 2 large vols. folio, russia extra, Sl. 88. ; published at 


1809—35 
AnpReEws’s Botanist’s Repository. 664 beautiful 
coloured Plates, 10 vols. 4to. calf gilt, 71. 108, 1816 


Annual Recister, from 1758 to 1824. 68 vols. 
1 


4l. 108. 
Vatpy's Delphin Classics, A complete set, 141 vols. 
only 19%. 198. es 1819—30 
§. Aucustin1 Opera. Editio Benedictina, 18 vols. 
4to. half bound, 71. 78. 1807 
British Essayists, by Chalmers. 45 vols. half mo- 
rocco, 2. 15s. . 
Britton’s Architectural Antiquities. 
paper, proofs, half russia, Sl. 88, 
Bryant's Mythology. 6 vols. royal 8vo. large paper, 


calf extra, 2. 128. 6d. 1 
Catmet's Dictionary of the Bible. 160 Plates, 3 

1732 
The Madrid edition, 
1780 


vols. folio, calf, 22. lug, 
Cervantes’ Don Quixote. 
Plates, 4 vols. royal 4to. half morocco, 31. 10s. 7 
CoLLections for a History of Cheshire, including 
King’s Vale Royal, and other Works. 3 vols, atlas folio, half 
morocco, 101, 108, 1678, &c. 
CLARKE’s Travels. 6 vols. royal 4to. Plates, large 
paper, russia extra, 51. 158. ; pub. at 1810 
Coyey'’s Cathedrals. India proofs, atlas folio, half 
1832 


morocco, 31. 158. 


Disp1y’s_ Bibliographical Decameron. 


180 
4 vols. large 
180 


Morocco 
extra, 3 vols. 71. 78. 1817 
4EpEs ALTHORPIANS, &c. Plates, 3 vols, 3/. 3s, 1822 
Drake's History of York. Plates, folio, calf, 
Sl. 138. 6d. 1736 
Sir Davip Brewster’s Encyclopedia. 18 vols. 
4to. 600 Plates, cloth, 62. 103. ; pub. at 371. 10s. 1830 
Srr Jonny FRANKLIn’s T'wo Expeditions to the Polar 
Sea. Plates, 2 vols. 4to. 2/. 108, ; pub. at Sl. 8a. 7 
TABLEAUX Historiques de la Révolution Frangaise. 
200 beautiful Engravings, 3 vols. folio, russia extra, 71.78. 1801 
Hoventon Gallery. 2 vols. atlas folio, 10/. 10s. 


And other fine Galleries. 1788 
GENTLEMAN’s Magazine, from 1793 to 1844. 04 
vols. half-bound calf, only 9. 9a 1793—1844 
Gixprn’s Picturesque Works. 11 vols. A fine set, 
calf extra, al. 108, S : 1738 
Grose’s Antiquities of England. Fine plates, 4 
vols. old morocco, 2i. 2s. e 1773 
HEARNE and LELAND’s various Works. 
Hiearns’s Celtic Druids. 4to. 32. 10s. 1829 


HoumBoLpt's Atlas Pittoresque, ou Vues des Cordil- 


léres. 69 beautiful coloured Plates, atlas folio, morocco extra, 
6l. 6a. (Recently cost 12/. 128, 1810 


) 
JARDINE’S Naturalist’s Library. 40 vols. cloth, 61. 10s. 
18% 


Lewin’s British Birds and their Eggs. 
coloured, 4 vols. 4to. russia, 4. 158. 1795 
Lopge’s Portraits. An original copy, 4 vols. folio, 
in parts, from a subscriber, only 12/. 12s, (cost 901.) 1821—34 
Monrtravcon, L’ Antiquité Expliquée. 10 vols. folio, 
1,300 Plates, large paper, calf, bl. 158, 1723 
The same in English, with Supplement. 7 vols. 
folio, calf, 51. 10a, 
Musée Napo.fon. 


A fine set 





10 vols. royal 8vo, morocco 


extra, (from the Bishop of Liandaff’s Library), 91. 9s. 1802—14 
Nea.e’s Views of Gentlemen’s Seats. 6 vols. royal 
8vo. calf extra, 41. 108, 1822 


HAnsaRpD and CosBeTt’s Parliamentary History 
and Debates. 116 vols. royal 8vo. half russia, 16. 16s. 1503—32 
Rees’ Cyclopedia. 45 vols. in boards, with all the 
fine Engravings, 7/. 10a. . 1810—24 
SHAKSPEARE'S Plays. The Second Folio Edition, 


rare, wants title, otherwise a good copy, from the Bishop of 
Liandaff’s Library, 32. 10s, 1632 


STuKE.eyY’s Stonehenge. 75 Plates, folio, uncut, 2/. 2s. 
The UniversaL History. Best edition, 60 vols. 
8vo. calf gilt, 6. 158. 1779 
Watpote’s Royal and Noble Authors, by Park. 
150 Portraits, proofs, 5 vols. 4to. russia, gilt, 32. 108, 1806 


Watson's Lives of the Earls of Warren and Surrey. 
Plates, 2 vols. royal 4to, 21. 2s.—&c. &c. 
&y G. Willis begs to announce that he has recently published the 
following Catalogues, gratis and post-free : 


1. 
A CataLoeve of Taree Tnovsanp Curear Books 
for Reading Societies and Book Clubs. 


i 
A CaTALoGuE of Greek and Latin Cuassics. 


it. 
a3 In May will be published, 
A CaTALocue of Works on Natura History. 


GREAT PIAZZA, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 
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This day is published, illustrated with 22 Plates, 


PERSPECTIVE: 
Its PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE. 


By G. B. MOORE, Teacher of Drawing in University College, London. 
8vo. Two Parts, 8s. 6d. cloth. 
London: TayLtor, Watton & Maserty, Upper Gower-street, and Ivy-lane, Paternoster-row. 





SCIENCE AND GENERAL LITERATURE. 


Now ready, and will be sent by post (free) to any one writing for it, 


A DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE 
CHEMICAL, LITERARY, AND MEDICAL WORKS, 


Published by TAYLOR, WALTON & MABERLY, 28, Upper Gower-street, and 27, Ivy-lane, 
Paternoster-row. 4to. 


The object of this Catalogue is to convey a more satisfactory notion of the contents of the Books in it than can be 
drawn from reading the titles. Instead of laudatory extracts from reviews, general notices are given of the chief subjects 
and most prominent peculiarities of the Books. The publication is designed to put the reader, as far as possible, in the 
same position as if he had inspected for himself, at least cursorily, the works described ; and with this view, care has been 
taken, in drawing up the notices, merely to state facts, with but little comment, and no exaggeration whatever. 





Second Edition, 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


OUTLINES OF QUALITATIVE ANALYSIS 
FOR LABORATORY PRACTICE. 


By SHERIDAN MUSPRATT, Ph.D., Professor in the Liverpool College of Chemistry, 
Editor of ‘Dr. Muspratt’s Plattner on the Blowpipe.’ 


London: Taytor, Watton & MasBeER.y, 28, Upper Gower-street, and Ivy-lane, Paternoster-row. 


LEBAHN’S ELEMENTARY WORKS ON THE 
CERMAN LANCUACE. 


Second Stereotype Edition, price 8s., with Key, 10s. 6d. 


CERMAN IN ONE VOLUME; 


CONTAINING— 
A Grammar; Exercises; Undine, a Tale by Fouqué; and a Vocabulary of 4,500 
Words synonymous in German and English, 


By FALCK-LEBAHN. 


‘* This is the best German Grammar that has yet been published.”— Morning Post. 
‘* The Exercises are very good, well graduated, and well designed to illustrate the Rules. The ‘4,500 Words 
synonymous in German and English’ is a very advantageous feature.”—Spectator. 
** Mr. Lebahn’s method is clear, simple, and easily followed, everything like intricacy being carefully avoided.” 
Morning Chronicle. 
** We cordially recommend this work as offering facilities to the student not elsewhere to be met with. It is the very 
best introduction to the language and literature of Germany that we are acquainted with.”"—Douglas Jerrold’s Newspaper. 





Price 6s. 


PRACTICE IN GERMAN; 


ADAPTED FOR SELF-INSTRUCTION. 
CONTAINING—. 
The First Three Chapters of Undine, with a Literal Interlinear Translation and 
Copious Notes. 

*‘ Whoever fails to learn the German language with this help must have an intellect irredeemably dull and 
obfuscated.”—Sun. 

“It will be found invaluable—indeed, absolutely necessary—to all students of German who wish with little labour 
and great certainty to attain a knowledge of this magnificent language. The plan of the book is original—its execution 
is admirable.”—Sharpe's Magazine. 

‘* The entire contrivance of the ‘ Practice’ exhibits extraordinary tact and knowledge on the subject of teaching.”"—Era. 

“It is admirably execuved.”—John Bull. 

** Excellence of arrangement, completeness of contents, newness and simplicity of plan, judgment in the method, and 
ability in its general detail—these are the features of this admirable volume.”—London Review. 

“* Mr. Lebahn’s Manuals for German students are highly serviceable. We consider him to have done about as much as 
was humanly feasible.” —The Glove. ‘ 

London: Wuaittaker & Co. 





Just out, price 6s. 6d. 


THE SELF-INSTRUCTOR IN CERMAN; 
CONTAINING— 
I. DER MUTHWILLIGE (‘ The Wag’), a Comedy, in Five Acts, by Korzesve. 
II. DER NEFFE als ONKEL, a Comedy, in Three Acts, by SCHILLER. 
With a Vocabulary and Copious Explanatory Notes. 
By FALCK-.LEBAHN. 
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REVIEWS 


Creator ; or, The Asterolepis 


Prints of the 
Foot-Prin’s of By Hugh Miller. Johnstone 


of Stromness. 
& Hunter. . 
Tur title of this work is not calculated to give 
acorrect notion of its contents. It is neither 


a history © 


f creation—as the first part might 
suggest,—nor a mere account of the fish whose 
ee scales have procured for it the name 


a 2. + as 
ated in the second. It is, in fact, a vindica- 


tion of the theory of creation by miracle, against | 
the hypothesis of creation by law as proposed 
by the author of the ‘ Vestiges of the Natural 
History of Creation.’ ‘ Foot-Prints of the Crea- 
tor’ is rather an unhappily chosen title; since 
it suggests the idea of a thing done and left,— 

to be anything but the author's 


which appears . ~gi 
sat relation of the Creator to the Uni- 





“in attacking the views of the author of the | 
‘Vestiges,’ Mr. Miller falls into an error which | 
twill be our duty in the first place to expose. | 
Throughout the work he refers to Professor | 
Oken as one of the great supporters of what 

he calls the developement hypothesis. The | 
york of Oken’s which he quotes in support of | 
this view is his ‘ go cag ge trans- | 
lation of which by the Ray Society we reviewed 

sme time since [4then. No. 1040]. Now, 

a faithful comparison of this work with the 

‘Vestiges’ will show that two books can hardly 

beconceived more widely different. To be sure, 

they both treat of the same subject,—the great | 
facts of universal nature,—but from points of | 
view exactly opposite. Oken, a disciple of | 
Schelling in his younger days, is an ultra-trans- 
endentalist in philosophy :—the author of the | 
‘Vestiges,’ if not a Scotchman, has studied his 
philosophy under George Combe, and is an 
avowed materialist. Oken is one of the most 
profound observers and original thinkers of his 
tine,—while the author of the ‘ Vestiges’ is not 
orginal as either an observer or a thinker. 
The ‘Physiophilosophy’ of Oken is confessedly 
mattempt to apply a theory derived from a sys- 
tem of metaphysics to the phenomena of creation, 
—while the ‘ Vestiges’ professes to give a theory 
derived from strict induction. The one writer 
peaks of his book as an ‘inspiration,’ — the 
her affirms his to be an expression of a law of 
organic developement. Oken starts with the 
assumption of the eternal presence of God in 
creation: — All that we perceive are words 
ad thoughts of God.’ The author of the 
‘Vestiges’ denies the presence and cognizance 
of the Creator in creation.—Yet, Mr. Miller 
persists everywhere in confounding the two 
authors. Nay, more :—he takes passages out 
if Oken’s book, —and separating them from the 
tontext, thereby makes the Professor to advocate 
theories which he never intended.— 

“There are two kinds of generation in the world,’ 
ays Professor Lorenz Oken, in his ‘Elements of 
Physiophilosophy ;'—* the creation proper, and the 
Popagation that is sequent thereupon,—or the gene- 
‘aio originaria and secundaria. Consequently, no 
mganism has been created of larger size than an 
wiuorial point, No organism is, nor ever has one 
ken, created, which is not microscopic. Whatever 
sluger has not been created, but developed. Man 
‘us not been created, but developed.’ Such in a 


kw brief dogmatic sentences, is the developement 
ny. 


h 


Yor, any one would suppose from this passage 
tat the developement theory of the author of 
Vestiges’ was the same as that of Oken; 
teas nothing can be more different. The 
“tis, Oken in the above passage merely 


mekes @ statement with regard to the mode of 
eiiracle of creation,” as Mr. Miller calls 





it; and by no means asserts that one species of 
animal is developed from another,—which is 
the theory of the author of the ‘ Vestiges.’ If 
Mr. Miller had troubled himself to read Oken’s 
book before he charged him with heresy to his 
own opinions, he would have found the follow- 
ing passage :— Out of an organic menstruum 
only can a new organism proceed, but not one 
organism out of the other. A finished or per- 
fect organism cannot gradually transform itself 
into another.”” Nay, had Mr. Miller possessed 
only the candour to add to his quotation above 
copied the passages which follow it, it would 
have been there seen that Oken attaches a very 
different idea to the word “developed” from 
that which has been assigned to it by Mr. 
Miller and by the author of the ‘ Vestiges.’ 
“Man,” he says, “has not been created, but 
developed, so the Bible itself teaches us. God 
did not make man out of nothing, but took an 
elemental body then existing, an earth-clod or 
carbon; moulded it into form, thus making 
use of water, and breathed into it life, namely, 
air, whereby galvanism or the vital process 
arose.” However hypothetical—or something 
more objectionable—this may be, it is at any 
rate the very opposite of the view which Mr. 
Miller charges Oken with holding. In fact, it 
is in the main in accordance with Mr. Miller’s 
own theory on this subject. 





We wish Mr. Miller were the only author 
who attacks Oken without even an attempt at 
understanding his views. The puerile rancour 
with which the ‘ Physiophilosophy’ of this 
great man has been attacked in this country, is | 
as unworthy the true dignity of science as it is | 
indicative of the incapacity and bigotry of | 
those who exhibit it. That work contains | 
many profound reflections, which, if read in | 
the spirit of loving the truth, will be found to | 
be suggestive of great discoveries. We cannot 
now discuss the difference between hypothesis 
and theory—between what may be true and 
what is not true,—but these are important | 
things to be regarded when discussing such 
works as that of Prof. Oken and the ‘ Vestiges.’ 

We proceed, then, to the great argument of 
Mr. Miller’s book, in opposition to the theory 
of developement proposed by the author of the 
‘Vestiges.’ That theory supposes that by laws 
originally imprinted on matter the whole 
creation has been produced or developed. 
That inorganic matter gradually, and of itself, 
assumed the form of cells; these cells became 
instinct with life, formed plants on the one hand | 
and animals on the other: that the various | 
species of plants and animals have not been | 
created, but that they have been gradually | 
brought forth, the higher by the lower. This 
theory is supported by an appeal to geology ; 
and it is stated that the lowest rocks contain 
the lowest forms of animals and plants. Mr. 
Miller opposes this theory by denying, in the 
first place, that proofs of its truth exist in 
circumstances where they ought to abound,— 
and secondly, by affirming that it is a misre- 
presentation of geological facts to assert that 
they support as a whole, or in part, this 
hypothesis. Though not in the order of the 
work,—we now refer to the first argument. It 
is very true, as the author observes, that if in 
any place we should expect to meet with the 
characters of one species of plant running into 
another, it would be in those districts where 
the waters of the ocean mingle with those of a 
freshwater river or lake. In this case we have 
the greatest possible number of circumstances 
concurring to lead to those changes of form 
which could be regarded as affording evidence 
of the transmutation of one species into 
another.— 








“But what does experience say regarding the 
transmutative conversion of a marine into a terrestrial 
vegetation,—that experience on which the sceptic 
founds so much? As I walked along the green 
edge of the Lake of Stennis, selvaged by the line of 
detached weeds with which a recent gale had strewed 
its shores, and marked that for the first few miles the 
accumulation consisted of marine alge, here and 
there mixed with tufts of stunted reeds or rushes, 
and that as I receded from the sea it was the algie 
that became stunted and dwarfish, and that the reeds, 
aquatic grasses, and rushes, grown greatly more bulky 
in the mass, were also more fully developed indi- 
vidually, till at length the marine vegetation alto- 
gether disappeared, and the vegetable debris of the 
shore became purely lacustrine, — I asked myself 
whether here, if anywhere, a transition flora between 
lake and sea ought not to be found? For many 
thousand years ere the tall grey obelisks of Stennis, 
whose forms I saw this morning reflected in the 
water, had been torn from the quarry, or laid down 
in mystic circle on their flat promontories, had this 
lake admitted the waters of the sea, and been salt 
in its lower reaches and fresh in its higher. And 
during this protracted period had its quiet well- 
sheltered bottom been exposed to no disturbing in- 
fluences through which the delicate process of trans- 
mutation could have been marred or arrested. Here, 
then, if in any circumstances, ought we to have had, 
in the broad permanently brackish reaches, at least 
indications of a vegetation intermediate in its nature 
between the monocotyledons of the lake and the 
alge of the sea; and yet not a vestige of such an in- 
termediate vegetation could I find among the up- 
piled debris of the mixed floras, marine and lacus- 
trine. The lake possesses no such intermediate vege- 
tation. As the water freshens in its middle reaches, 
the alge become dwarfish and ill-developed; one 
species after another ceases to appear, as the habitat 
becomes wholly unfavourable to it; until at length 
we find, instead of the brown, rootless, flowerlesg 
fucoids and conferve of the ocean, the green, rooted, 
flower-bearing flags, rushes, and aquatic grasses of 
the fresh water. Many thousands of years have failed 
to originate a single intermediate plant. And such, 
tested by a singularly extensive experience, is the 
general evidence. There is scarce a chain-length of 
the shores of Britain and Ireland that has not been 
a hundred and a hundred times explored by the 
botanist, — keen to collect and prompt to register 
every rarity of the vegetable kingdom: but has he 
ever yet succeeded in transferring to his herbarium 
a single plant caught in the transition state? Nay, 
are there any of the laws under which the vegetable 





| kingdom exists better known than those laws which 


fix certain species of the alge to certain zones of 
coast, in which each, according to the overlying 
depth of water and the nature of the bottom, finds 
the only habitat in which it can exist? The rough 
stemmed tangle (Laminaria digitata) can exist no 
higher on the shore than the low line of ebb during 
stream tides; the smooth stemmed tangle (Laminaria 
saccharina) flourishes along an inner belt, partially 
uncovered during the ebbs of the larger neaps; the 
forked and cracker kelp-weeds (Fucus serratus and, 
Fucus nodosus) thrive in a zone still less deeply 
covered by water, and which even the lower neaps 
expose. And at least one other species of ke!p-weed,, 
the Fucus vesiculosus, occurs in a zone higher still, 
though, as it creeps upwards on the rocky beach, it 
loses its characteristic bladders, and becomes short 
and narrow of frond. The thick brown tufts of Fucus 
canaliculatus, which inthe lower and middle reaches of 
the Lake of Stennis I found heaped up in great abun- 
dance along the shores, also rises high on rocky 
beaches, — so high in some instances, that during 
neap-tides it remains uncovered by the water for days 
together. If, as is not uncommon, there be an 
escape of land-springs along the beach, there may 
be found, where the fresh water oozes out through 
the sand and gravel, an upper terminal zone of the 
conferve, chiefly of a green colour, mixed with the 
ribbon-like green laver (Ulver latissima), the pur- 
plish-brown laver (Porphyra laciniata), and still 
more largely with the green silky Enteromorpha 
(E. compressa). And then, decidedly within the 
line of the storm beaches of winter,— not unfre- 
quently in low sheltered bays, such as the Bay of 
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Udale or of N igg, where ‘the ripple of every higher | 


flood washes,—we may find the vegetation of the 
land,—represented by the sentinels and picquets of 
its outposts,_coming down, as if to meet with the 
higher-growing plants of the sea. In salt marshes 
the two vegetations may be seen, if I may so express 
myself, dovetailed together at their edges,—at least 
one species of club-rush (Scirpus maritimus) and the 
common saltwort and glasswort (Salsola kali and 
Salicornia procumbens) encroaching so far upon the 
sea as to mingle with a thinly-scattered and sorely- 
diminished fucus,—that bladderless variety of the 
Fucus vesiculosus to which I have already referred, 
and which may be detected in such localities, shoot- 
ing forth its minute brown fronds from the pebbles. 
On rocky coasts, where springs of fresh water come 
“trickling down along the fissures of the precipices, the 
- Observer may see a variety of Rhodomenia palmata, 
—the fresh-water dulse of the Moray Frith,—creep- 
ing upwards from the lower limits of production, till 
just where the common gray balanus ceases to grow. 
And there, short and thick, and of a bleached yellow 
hue, it ceases also; but one of the commoner marine 
conferve,—the Conferva arcta, blent with a dwarfed 
Enteromorpha, — commencing a very little below 
where the dulse ends, and taking its place, clothes 
over the runnels with its covering of green for several 
feet higher : in some cases, where it is frequently 
washed by the upward dash of the waves, it rises 
above even the flood-line; and in some crevice of the 
rock beside it, often as low as its upper edge, we may 
detect stunted tufts of the sea-pink or of the scurvy- 
grass. But while there is thus a vegetation inter- 
mediate in place between the land and the sea, we 
find, as if it had been selected purposely to confound 
the transmutation theory, that it is in no degree 
intermediate in character. For, while it is chiefly 
marine weeds of the lower division of the conferve 
that creep upwards from the sea to meet the vege- 
tation of the land, it is chiefly terrestrial plants of the 
higher division of the dicotyledons that creep down- 
wards from the land to meet the vegetation of the 
sea. The salt-worts, the glass-worts, the arenaria, 
the thrift, and the scurvy grass, are all dicotyle- 
donous plants. Nature draws a deeply-marked line 
of division where the requirements of the transmuta- 
tive hypothesis would demand the nicely graduated 
softness of a shaded one; and, addressing the strongly 
marked floras on either hand, even more sternly than 
the waves themselves, demands that to a certain de- 
finite bourne should they come, and no farther.” 

The failure, on inquiry, of every supposed 
case of genuine transmutation must be regarded 
as fatal to a theory which, if true, would be 
one more easily confirmed than any other in 
the whole range of experience. Here the argu- 
ment might rest so far as natural science is con- 
cerned; but Mr. Miller’s object is not merely 
to upset the theory of creation by developement, 
but to establish that of creation by miracle. 
We shall not follow him in this part of his 
work :—but will say that here, as throughout his 
whole book, he exhibits full knowledge of the 
position of his argument and great skill in 
advancing to his own conclusions. 

The geological facts which Mr. Miller puts 
forward as opposed to the statement that, as 
we proceed con the older to the more recent 
rocks the entombed organisms become more 
complicated in their structure, are two :—First, 
the early occurrence of a fish of the genus 
Asterolepis, with a very high organization,— 
and secondly, the presence of a plant of di- 
cotyledonous structure in the Old Red Sand- 
stone. In the description of the fish, the author 
goes into great detail,—much more than is 
necessary for his argument. He shows that 
this creature—the remains of which exist in 
the Lower Old Red Sandstone of Scotland—is 
amongst the first fishes met with in the strata 
of the earth; yet, instead of being one of the 
lowest in structure and organization, it stands 
amongst the highest.—Although the author of 
the ‘Vestiges’ has quoted the disposition and 
relation of the various animals in geological for- 
mations as confirmatory of the developemental 


hypothesis, it is very evident that that hypo- 
thesis might or might not be true quite in- 
dependently of such evidence. There is no 
necessary connexion between a creation be- 
coming gradually more complicated, and the 
theory of developement. The transmutation of 
species might take place so rapidly that every 
geological period might present instances of 
every form. So that, however important this 
part of Mr. Miller’s book may be as a scientific 
contribution, we do not regard it as at all 
deciding the question between himself and the 
author of the ‘ Vestiges.’ His facts, however, 
are of great interest to geologists. The exami- 
nation of the vegetable structures is thus in- 
troduced.— 


“The geological history of the vegetable, like that 
of the animal kingdom, has been pressed into the 
service of the developement hypothesis; and cer- 
tainly their respective courses, both in actual 
arrangement and in their relation to human know- 
ledge, seem wonderfully alike. It is not much more 
than twenty years since it was held that no exogenous 
plant existed during the Carboniferous period. The 
frequent occurrence of Conifere in the Secondary 
deposits had been conclusively determined. from 
numerous specimens; but, founding on what seemed 
a large amount of negative evidence, it was concluded 
that, previous to the Liasic age, nature had failed to 
achieve a tree, and that the rich vegetation of the 
Coal Measures had been exclusively composed of 
magnificent immaturities of the vegetable kingdom, 
—of gigantic ferns and club-mosses, that attained to 
the size of forest-trees, and of thickets of the swamp- 
loving horsetail family of plants, that well nigh rivalled 
in height those forests of masts which darken the rivers 
of our great commercial cities. Such was the view 
promulgated by M. Adolphe Brongniart; and it may 
be well to remark that, so far as the evidence on 
which it was based was positive, the view was sound. 
It is a fact, that inferior orders of plants were de- 
veloped in those ages in a style which in their present 
state of degradation they never exemplify: they took 
their place, not, as now, among the pigmies and 
abortions of creation, but among its tallest and good- 
liest productions, It is, however, not a fact that they 
were the highest vegetable forms of their time. True 
exogenous trees also existed in great numbers and of 
vast size. In various localities in the coal-fields of 
both England and Scotland,—such as Lennel Braes 
and Allan Bank in Berwickshire, High-Heworth, 
Fellon, Gateshead, and Wide-open, near Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, and in quarries to the west of the city of 
Durham,—the most abundant fossils of the system 
are its true woods, In the quarry of Craigleith, near 
Edinburgh, three huge trunks have been laid open 
during the last twenty years within the space of about 
a hundred and fifty yards, and two equally massy 
trunks, within half that space, in the neighbouring 
quarry of Granton,—all low in the Coal Measures. 
They lie diagonally athwart the strata,—at an angle 
of about thirty,—with the nether and weightier por- 
tion of their boles below, like snags in the Mississippi; 
and we infer, from their general direction, that the 
stream to which they reclined must have flowed from 
nearly north-east to south-west. The current was 
probably that of a noble river, which reflected on its 
broad bosom the shadow of many a stately tree. 
With the exception of one of the Granton speci- 
mens, which still retains its strong-kneed roots, they 
are all mere portions of trees, rounded at both 
ends, as if by attrition or decay; and yet one of 
these portions measures about six feet in diameter 
by sixty-one feet in length; another four feet in 
diameter by seventy feet in length; and the others 
of various thickness but all bulky enough to equal 
the masts of large vessels, range in length from thirty- 
six to forty-seven feet. It seems strange to one who 
derives his supply of domestic fuel from the Dalkeith 
and Falkirk coal-fields, that the Carboniferous flora 
could ever have been described as devoid of trees. I 
can scarce take up a piece of coal from beside my 
study fire without detecting in it fragments of car- 
bonized wood, which almost always exhibit the cha- 
racteristic longitudinal fibres, and not unfrequently 
the medullary rays, Even the trap-rocks of the dis- 





trict inclose, in some instances, their masses of lignite, 





which present in their transverse sections xh. 
by the lapidary, the net-like reticulations ont 
conifere, The fossil botanist who devoted };j 
chiefly to the study of microscopic structure woul 
have to decide, from the facts of the case not thas 
trees were absent during the Carboniferous per} 
but that, in consequence of their having been 
in amazing numbers, their remains had enter, 
palpably and extensively into the com 
than those of any other vegetable. So far as ig m 
known, they all belonged to the two great divide 
of the coniferous family, araucarians and pine. The 
huge trees of Craigleith and Granton were of the 
former tribe, and approximate more Dearly to 
Altingia excelsa, the Norfolk-Island pine, Noble 
araucarian, that rears its proud head from a hundred 
and sixty to two hundred feet over the soil and 
exhibits a green and luxuriant breadth of fol; 
rare among the Conifere,—than any other liyj 
tree.”’ ™s 

When, however, we have settled that there 
is no evidence of the forms of animals and plants 
gradually passing into each other with the pro 
gress of geological change—and the hypothe. 
sis of developement is not much affected by this 
evidence at all—there is yet another question: 
—Taking the collective organisms that have 
existed and do exist in the world, have we any 
reason to conclude that on the whole the earlier 
organisms were lower in the animal and veget- 
able scale than those which occur subsequently? 
Let us hear what Mr. Miller says.— 

“There is geologic evidence, as has been shown, 
that in the course of creation the higher ordey 
succeeded the lower. We have no good reason to 
believe that the mollusc and crustacean preceded 
the fish, seeing that discovery, in its slow course, 
has already traced the vertebrata in the ichthyic 
form, down to deposits which only a few years ago 
were regarded as representative of the first beginnings 
of organized existence on our planet, and that it has 
at the same time failed to add a lower system to that 
in which their remains occur. But the fish seems 
most certainly to have preceded the reptile and the 
bird; the reptile and the bird to have preceded the 
mammiferous quadruped; and the mammiferous 
quadruped to have preceded man,—rational, ac- 
countable man, whom God created in his own image, 
—the much-loved Benjamin of the family,—las- 
born of all creatures. It is of itself an extraordinary 
fact, without reference to other considerations, tha 
the order adopted by Cuvier, in bis animal kingdom, 
as that in which the four great classes of vertebrate 
animals, when marshalled according to their rank 
and standing, naturally range, should be also that in 
which they occur in order of time. The brain which 
bears an average proportion to the spinal cord of not 
more than two to one, came first,—it is the brain 
of the fish; that which bears to the spinal cord an 
average proportion of two and a half to one suceeeded 
it,—it is the brain of the reptile; then came the 
brain averaging as three to one,—it is that of the 
bird; next in succession came the brain that 
averages as four to one,—it is that of the mam- 
mal; and last of all there appeared a brain that 
averages as ‘twenty-three to one,—reasoning, caleu- 
lating man had come upon the scene. All the facts 
of geological science are hostile to the Lamarckian 
conclusion, that the lower brains were developed into 
the higher. As if with the express intention of pre- 
venting so gross a mis-reading of the record, we find, 
in at least two classes of animals,—fishes and reptiles 
—the higher races placed at the beginning: the 
slope of the inclined plane is laid, if one may 
speak, in the reverse way, and, instead of nsing 
towards the level of the succeeding class, inclines 
downwards, with at least the effect, if not the design, 
of making the break where they meet ereage | 
well marked and conspicuous, And yet the 
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does seem to speak of developement and progression 


not, however, in the province of organized existence, 
but in that of insensate matter, subject to the purely 
chemical laws. It is in the style and character 
the dwelling-place that gradual improvement seems 
to have taken place,—not in the functions oF © 
rank of any class of its inhabitants; and it 1s . 
special reference to this gradual improvement in “ 
common mansion-house, the earth, in its bearing 
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‘eonditions of existence,’ that not a few of our 
pres regarding the introduction and extinction 
of species and genera must proceed.” 


We think, with the author, that there has been 


ive advancement,—and that this is a 
the frequently recurring “miracle of 
creation,” which the history of the earth’s sur- 
face reveals to us. We know that there are 
ogists who in their violent opposition to 
what they conceive to be the strong ground of 
the developemental hypothesis, affect to state 
that they should not be surprised to find a human 
skeleton amongst the Silurian rocks. We leave 
them to their scepticism until the said skeleton 
shall be found; and in the mean time maintain, 
for ourselves, that there is abundant evidence 
in favour of the theory of a progressive crea- 


Er of 


ton. 
Before closing the volume, we cannot but ex- 
our concurrence in Mr. Miller’s views on 
the importance of natural history as a branch 
of general and professional education. He 
says — 

“But ere the churches can be prepared compe- 
tently to deal with it, or with the other objections of 
a smilar class which the infidelity of an age so 
largely engaged as the present in physical pursuits 
will be from time to time originating, they must 
greatly extend their educational walks into the field 
of physical science. The mighty change which has 
taken place during the present century in the direc- 
tion in which the minds of the first order are operat- 
ing, though indicated on the face of the country in 
characters which cannot be mistaken, seems to have 
too much escaped the notice of our theologians. 
Speculative theology and the metaphysics are cog- 
mate branches of the same science; and when, as in 
thelastand the preceding ages, the higher philosophy 
of the world was metaphysical, the churches took 
ready cognizance of the fact, and, in dve accordance 
with the requirements of the time, the battle of the 
@idences was fought on metaphysical ground. But, 
judging from the preparations made in their colleges 
and halls, they do not now seem sufficiently aware,— 
though the low thunder of every railway, and the 
mort of every steam-engine, and the whistle of the 
wind amid the wires of every electric telegraph, 
serve to publish the fact,—that it is in the depart- 
nents of physics, not of metaphysics, that the greater 
finds of the age are engaged,—that the Lockes, 
Humes, Kants, Berkeleys, Dugald Stewarts and 
Thomas Browns belong to the past,—and that 
the philosophers of the present time, tall enough 
t be seen all the world over, are the Hum- 
woldts, the Aragos, the Agassizes, the Liebigs,” the 
Ovens, the Herschels, the Bucklands and the 
Brewster. In that educational course through 
thich, in this country, candidates for the ministry 
ps, In preparation for their office, I find every 
goup of great minds which has in turn influ- 
eed and directed the mind of Europe for the last 
three centuries, represented, more or less ad equately, 
are the last. It is an epitome of all kinds of learn- 
i, with the exception of the kind most imperfatively 

d, because most in accordance with the genius 
thetime, The restorers of classic literature,—the 
hans and Erasmuses,—we see represented in 
wr universities by the Greek and what are termed 
humanity courses; the Galileos, Boyles and 

Y - J 
ertons, by the mathematical and natural philoso- 
phy courses; and the Lockes, Kants, Humes and 
Berkeleys by the metaphysical course. But the 
mers, the Huttons, the Cavendishes and the 
Watts, with their successors the practical philoso- 
} of the present age,__men whose achievements 
physical science we find marked on the surface of 
country in characters which might be read from 
——o not adequately represented ;—it 
perhaps more correct to say, that they are 
wi represented at all; and the clergy as a class 
mselves to linger far in the rear of an 
t and accomplished laity,—a full age be- 


hind 
the Let them not 


; Tequirements of the time. 


. eyes to the danger which is obviously 
‘ming. The battle of the evidences will have as 
~ily to be fought on the field of physical 
"ence, as it was contested in the last age on that of 


the metaphysics. And on this new arena the com- 
batants will have to employ new weapons, which it 
will be the privilege of the challenger to choose. The 
old, opposed to these, would prove but of little avail. 
In an age of muskets and artillery, the bows and ar- 
rows ofan obsolete school of warfare would be found 
greatly less than sufficient in the field of battle, for 
purposes either of assault or defence.” 

It is true of theology, as of every other indi- 
vidual science, that its truths must be made to 
harmonize with the visible truths of all the 
rest, if they are to be successfully maintained 
in a day which will not accept several sets of 
facts that are at variance one with another. 


























The Boston Book: being Specimens of Metro- 
politan Literature. Boston, Ticknor & Co. 


Tue Americans, by their inexactness, are rather 
a provoking people to such of us as, like Sir 
Trusty in Addison’s Opera, love to be 
Methodical in what we say,— 
and who in the task of criticism would fain not 
beat the same coveys twice. We took up this 
‘ Boston Book,’—the fourth volume of its series 
—with some appetite, hoping that it might yield 
some specimens of fugitive prose or verse such 
as could be transcribed for the pleasure of our 
clients. Almost the first story at which we 
arrive is ‘Drowne’s Wooden Image,’ by Na- 
thaniel Hawthorne. Now, Mr. Hawthorne is a 
trusty and well-esteemed friend of ours,—the 
most original and philosophical living con- 
triver of supernatural and fantastic stories 
known to us: but his ‘ Wooden Image’ has 
not a strange face;— we have seen, perhaps 
spoken of it, elsewhere. Twenty pages later 
what should we find but the ‘Minute Phi- 
losophies’ of Mr. N. P. Willis! A pleasant 
companion in his poetico-coxcombical way is 
the ‘ Penciller ;’ but he-is as fond of his articles 
as Meyerbeer is of his operas—and never seems 
tired of reproducing them. These ‘ Minute 
Philosophies’ we have already met, if once, 
half-a-dozen times. The Preface, it is true, 
announces that this ‘ Boston Book’ contains 
new contributions; but the Index treats us to 
no warning stars whereby we shall know them. 
So that we dare only extract a poem by Mr. 
Longfellow : by no means the best of his poems, 
since one or two of the verses are marred by 
a prosaic quaintness which is possibly meant 
for scriptural simplicity,—but which in reality 
is baldness of idea and inefficiency in crafts- 
manship.— 
Resignation. 
BY HENRY W. LONGFELLOW. 


There is no flock, however watched and tended, 
But one dead lamb is there ! 

There is no fireside, howsoe’er defended, 
But has one vacant chair! 


The air is full of farewells to the dying, 
And mournings for the dead ; 

The heart of Ruchel for her children crying, 
Will not be comforted! 


Let us be patient! these severe afflictions 
Not from the ground arise, 

But oftentimes celestial benedictions 
Assume this dark disguise. 


We see but dimly through the mists and vapors ; 
Amid these earthly damps, 

What seem to us but dim funereal tapers 
May be heaven’s distant lamps. 


There is no Death! what seems so is transition ; 
This life of mortal breath 

Is but a suburb of the life Elysian, 
Whose portal we call Death. 


She is not dead,—the child of our affection,— 
But gone unto that school, 

Where she no longer needs our poor protection, 
And Christ himself doth rule. 


In that great cloister’s stillness and seclusion, 
By guardian angels led,— 

Safe from temptation, safe from sin’s pollution, 
She lives, whom we call dead.. 


Day after day we think what she is doing 
In those bright realms of air ; 

Year after year her tender steps pursuing, 
Behold her grown more fair. 





Thus we do walk with her, and keep unbroken 
The bond which nature gives, 

Thinking that our remembrance, though unspoken, 
May reach her where she lives. 

Not as a child shall we again behold her; 
For when with rapture wild 

In our embraces we again enfold her, 
She will not be a child ; 

But a fair maiden in her father’s mansion, 
Clothed with celestial grace ; 

And beautiful, with all the soul’s expansion, 
Shall we behold her face. 


And though, at times, impetuous with emotion 
And anguish long suppressed, 

The swelling heart heaves moaning like the ocean, 
That cannot be at rest ; 


We will be patient, and assuage the feeling 
We cannot wholly stay ; 

By silence sanctifying, not concealing, 
The grief that must have way. 

We should add after the above “ groan,” that 
to those worse read in light American literature 
than ourselves this ‘ Boston Book,’ in its gay 
scarlet livery, may prove a welcome guest 
“whose twice-told tales sound new.” 





The Life of Field-Marshal His Royal Highness 
Edward Duke of Kent. By the Rev. Erskine 
Neale. London, Bentley. 

Juliet’s pertinent inquiry 

By whose direction foundst thou out this place ? 

is one which, with a very slight “ difference,”’ 

critics must be tempted to propound some 

hundred times in a twelvemonth to authors.— 

We cannot understand, for instance, what 

‘call’ Mr. Neale had to deal with the late 

Duke of Kent,—seeing, as his book gives us 

occasion to see, that materials he had next to 

none. He confesses, in his preface, that he has 
been allowed small use of private documents,— 
that where letters exist, and he has been per- 
mitted a brief and hasty perusal of the same, 
their ‘‘ possessors, generally speaking, were un- 
willing that they should be transcribed,’ or 

“their tenour even be partially divulged.” 

Warned off the subject by well judging friends, 

—and shut out, it would seem, from depositories 

of legitimate evidence,—Mr. Neale states that he 

was encouraged by all his “ military correspon- 
dents” (number not stated)—by his disappoint- 
ment that no abler writer had undertaken the 
task,—by his having “‘in early life seen a good deal 
of Dr. Maton,”—and by his having once been 
admitted to an audience of the Duke of Kent 
at Kensington Palace. Here is a goodly list of 
apologies, credentials and qualifications, it must 
be owned:—and the book fulfils the promise 
with the most meagrely-exact proportion. Mr. 
Neale, however, being one of the “ gentlemen 
who write with taste,’ performs caprioles of 
fancy, and introduces figures of speech so 
bounteously as to give the barren pages of his 
work a sprightly and blossoming air. Rarely 
has tomb been more jauntily bestuck with 
artificial flowers than the monument which our 
biographer has raised of his own accord.’ He 
begins by an eulogy of Dr. Arnold; then begs 
pardon (after the fashion of Bottom) for the 
tedious moralizings to which he feels that his 
cloth—and, we may add, his deficiency of matter 

—may tempt him as he warms to his subject; 

thirdly, cites a somewhat apocryphal anecdote 

treasured up by the Rev. Henry White—which 
makes the Duke of Kent speak of his birth 
much as might a Dorastes in an old tragedy.— 

“*My arrival was somewhat mal-a-propos’—the 

Duke was more than once heard to say to one who 

possessed much of his confidence, and who was a fre- 

quent guest at Kensington,—‘ the month was gloomy, 

November; the Court was enveloped in gloom, for 

it was a season of mourning; one of my uncles, a 
great favourite with my father, was then lying dead 
in his coffin; his funeral, in fact, took place some 
twenty-four hours after my birth. Sometimes the 
thought has crossed me, whether my inopportune 
appearance was not ominous of the life of gloom 





; and struggle which awaited me.’ ”” 
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This ill-boding hour was mid-day on the 2nd | 
of November 1767. A stale anecdote told by | 
Fisher, Bishop of Salisbury (Mrs. Fisher pro- | 
testing), is all that we have in account or com- 
memoration of the first eighteen years of Prince 
Edward's life! In the next chapter we have | 
another theatrical report of what the Prince 
thought of his military education in Germany.— | 

“Tt is a change of scene,’—was his remark to | 
a friend, with whom he was accustomed to dwell on 
the strange passages of his early life,‘ but with it 
came no remedy of existing evils. The same niggardly | 
allowance was dealt out; the same system of espion- | 
age was carried on; my letters were intercepted; | 
several never reached the King; he was displeased | 
at my apparently undutiful silence; false representa- 
tions were made to him respecting my conduct; I 
was described to him as recklessly extravagant. I had | 
the means of being so, undoubtedly, on a guinea and | 
a half a-week! Much of the estrangement between | 
my royal parent and myself—much of the sorrow of | 
my after-life, may be ascribed to that most unwise | 
and most uncalled for sojourn in the electorate.’ ”’ 

And thus we go on: invited to accept evi- 
dence no less probable or picturesque than 
the above as warrant for the very scanty dole 
of biographical facts which make Mr. Neale’s 
make-weight moralizings necessary.— A very 
few letters—two addressed by the Duke of 
Kent to Col. Tidy, shortly after the former's re- 
turn from Gibraltar, —and others of a later date, | 
of small interest, are the sole original docu- 
ments produced; with the exception of a third | 
epistle, rich and graphic enough ‘tis true,—but | 
not precious in the amount of light thereby | 
thrown on Mr. Neale’s hopeless task. In fine, | 
the book might have been made up of newspaper 
and magazine cuttings, with a few far-between | 
dredgings of “ we know” and ‘a friend said,” 
from any second-hand Polonius. Since it offers 
to the English reader, aristocratic or democratic, | 
no contribution worth anything to the history of | 
the Royal Family who preside over England, | 
we should at once hand it over to Mr. Goldthumb 
for his trunks—but for the letter to which we 
have adverted. This is from the once gay, 
once sprightly, once independently-impertinent 
George Hardinge—and tells its own stupendous 
story.— 





** Melbourne House, August 15, 1811. 
“ My dearest Richard,—That I may lose no drop | 
from the cup of pleasure, which I enjoyed from seven | 
in the evening of October the first to eleven, and frcm | 
eight the next morning till eleven before noon, at | 
Castle Hill; I shall record upon paper, as memory | 
can present them, all the mazes of my enchantment, | 
though the consummation is past. In the afternoon | 
of October the first, and at half-past five, I followed 
my servant, in undress, and in boots, on foot, a short 
half-mile from Ealing vicarage to the lodges of the | 
Duke's palace. Between these wings I was received | 
in due form by a porter, in livery, fuil trimmed and | 
powdered. He opened his iron gates for me, bowed | 
as if I had been the king, and rang the alarum bell 
as if I had been a hostile invader. I looked as tall, 
as intrepid, and as affable as I could; but I am afraid | 
that I was not born for state. The approach to the 
palace-door is magnificent, graceful, and picturesque; | 
the line of the road, flanked by a row of lamps, the | 
most brilliant I ever saw, is a gentle serpentine. It | 
commands to the right, through young but thriving | 
plantations, Harrow-on-the- Hill, and carries the eye | 
in a sort of leap to that eminence over the interme- 
diate ground, which is a valley better unseen, for it 
is very tame. The lodges are quite new, and in 
Mr. Wyatt’s best manner. A second gate flew open | 
to me; it separates the home garden from the lawn | 
of entrance. The head-gardener made his appear- 
ance, in his best clothes, bowed, rang his bell to the | 
house, and withdrew. When I arrived at the palace- | 
door, my heart went pit-a-pat. The underwriters 


legs. I invoked all the saints of impudence to he- 
friend me! But think of little me! attended by 
six footmen! three of a side! and received at the 
head of this guard by the house steward ; a venera- 
ble Frenchman of the old court, and of the last age, 
who had very much the appearance of a Cabinet 
Minister. He conducted me with more solemnity 
than I wished up stairs into my toilet-room; at the 
door of it stood the Duke’s valet, who took charge 
of me into the room, bowed, and retired. In this 
apartment I found my own servant. The exterior 
of the house has an elegant and a chaste, as well as 
a princely air. You can see ‘ Wyatt fecit? upon 
every part of the effect. But the interior struck 
me infinitely more, even in the bird's-eye view of it. 
I was all astonishment; but it was accompanied with 
dismay at the awful silence which reigned, as well as 
at the unexampled brilliancy of all the colours. There 
was not one speck to be seen; everything was exquisite 
of its kind, in the taste of its outline, proportions, 
and furniture. My dressing-room, in which there 
was an excellent fire, attached itself to the bed-room, 
and was laid open to it by a folding-door. These 
are the Regent's territories whenever he is at Castle 
Hill. My toilette was @ peindre, and there was not 
anything omitted which could make a youthful 
Adonis out of an old hermit; but the mirror was 
honest, and youth is no birth of art. My servant, 
(who is in general cavalier, keeps me in order, and 
gives me only two orthree jerks with his comb), half 
scared at the new and imperial honours of his little 
master, waited upon me with more deference and 
assiduity than I had ever before marked in him. 
He called me once or twice ‘ My Lord,’ as upon the 
circuit; and I half expected he would say, Your 
Royal Highness. A gentle tap at the door alarmed 
us both. We opened upon a messenger, who told 
me in French that his Royal Highness was dressing, 
but would soor do himself the honour of taking me 
by the hand. Opening by accident one of the doors 
in the bed chamber, painted with éraillage in green 
and gold, I discovered in an adjoining closet a run- 
ning stream and a fountain. I began to think I was 
in the fields Elysian. The bed was only to be as- 
cended by a ladder of steps, and they were dressed 
in flowered velvet. There was a cold bath, and at 
night hot water for my feet, if they should happen 
to wish for it. Pen, ink and paper of all descrip- 
tions made love tome. Books of amusement were 
dispersed upon the tables like natural flowers. I 
was in my shirt when His Royal Highness knocked 
at my door. Not waiting for my answer, he opened 
the door himself, and gave me a shake of the hand 
with his Royal fist, so cordial, that one of my chalk- 
stone fingers, had I possessed them, would have 
begged him if he had not been the son of a king, to 
be rather less affectionate in that shape. I hurried on 
my coat and waistcoat in his presence, and then he 
walked before me into the library. All the passages 
and staircases were i!luminated with lamps of different 
colours, just as if a masquerade was in train. I began 
to think more and more of ‘ Sly’ in Shakspeare, and 
said, like him, to myself, ‘4m I indeed a Lord! This 
library, fitted up in the perfection of taste, is the first 
room of a magnificent range, commanding at least a 
hundred feet. All the contiguous apartments in that 
suite were lighted up and laid open to this apartment. 
By a contrivance in the management of the light, 
it seemed as if the distance had no end. The Duke, 


| among other peculiarities of habit, bordering upon 


whim, always recommends the very chair on which 
you are to sit. I suppose it is a regal usage. He 
opened a most agreeable and friendly chat, which 
continued for half an hour téte-d-téte. So far it was 
like the manner of the King (when he was himself), 
that it embraced a variety of topics, and was unre- 
mitted. He improved at close quarters even upon 
his pen; and you know what a pen itis. The manly 
character of his good sense, and the eloquence of 
his expression, was striking. But even they were 
not so enchanting as that grace of manner which 
distinguishes him. Compared with it, in my honest 
opinion, Lord Chesterfield, whom I am old enough 
| to have heard and seen, was a dancing master. I 


would not have insured my life at seven minutes’ | found the next morning, at our téte-a-téte, that he 


purchase, unless tempted by a most inordinate pre- 


mium : an aspen leaf in a high wind stood better 
upon its legs than I stood upon mine; indeed, I am 
not sure it was not upon my head instead of my 


has infinite humour; and even that of making his 
countenance subserve the character he has to person- 
ate. 

“Tn about an hour, dinner was announced, The 





Duke led the way. I was placed at the head of ihe 
table; the Duke was on my right. The dinner 
xquisite. The soup was of a kind that ano wa 
would have travelled barefoot three miles in a 
snow to have been in time for it. The rian 
mourier was accidentally mentioned. I said that J 
loved seeing those whom I admired unseen “ 
report alone, and in the mind's view, ‘But I shall 
never see Dumourier,’ said I, ‘for he is the Loni 
knows where, (and I cannot run after him,) Upon the 
Continent.'—‘ Not he,’ said the Duke, ‘he jg in this 
very island, and he often dines with us here’ ] 
looked but said nothing; my look was heard, r 
third party present asked the Duke if jt Could not 
be managed. ‘Nothing more practicable,’ said ro 
‘if the Judge will but throw down his glove jn the 
fair spirit of chivalry, Dumourier shall pick it yp) 
The servants, though I could not reconcile met 
to the number of them, were models of attentig 
of propriety, and of respect; their apparel gave the 
impression of clothes perfectly new; the hair was 
uncommonly well dressed and powdered. 
hangs a tale! which I cannot have a better oppar- 
tunity of reporting. I had it from the best authority 
that of my own servant, who had it from the souterraing 
of the establishment, which he had confidentially 
explored. hairdresser for all the livery servants 
constitutes one of the efficient characters in this 
dramatic arrangement. At a certain hour ey 
male servant appears before the Duke to show him- 
self perfectly well dressed and clean! Besides this 
‘law of the Medes,’ every man has a niche to fill, 
so that he is never unoccupied, save at his meals, in 
some duty or another, and is amenable to a sudden 
visit into the bargain. I can assure you the result 
is, that in this complicated machine of souls and 
bodies, the genius of attention, of cleanliness, and 
of smart appearance, is the order of the day. When 
the Duke took me the next morning to his master 
of the horse, instead of dirty coachmen or grooms, 
they were all as neat as if they never had anything 
to do, or as if they were going to church in state, 
The male servants meet in their hall at an unvaried 
hour, and round this apartment, as in a convent, are 
little recesses, or cells, with not only beds in them 
for each, but every accommodation as well as imple 
ment for their apparel. Yet all this absolute 
monarchy of system is consistent with a most 
obliging manner to the servants on his part, which 
I attested more than once; and with attachment, 
as well as homage to him, attested by the hermits 
inquisitor and spy, who gave me this note of his 
comments—I mean, of course, my own servant, 
The next morning, I rose at seven. The lawn 
before me, surrounded by an amphitheatre of planta- 
tion, was covered by leaves; for they will fall, even 
in a garden of state. The head gardener made bis 
appearance, and with him five or six men, who were 
under his wing. In much less than a quarter of an 
hour, every dead leaf disappeared; and the turf 
became a carpet, after mowing, and after a succession 
of rollers, iron and stone. After this episode, we 
are to go back, and are to be at the table again. A 
very little after dinner the summons came for coffee ; 
and, as before, he led the way, conducting me to 
another of the upper apartments in the range before 
described, and which, as it happened, was close to 
the bed-chamber. They were open to each other. 
But such a room was that bed-chamber as no Loves 
and Graces ever thought of showing to a hermit. It 
was perfectly regal. In the morning, the Duke 
showed me all his variety of horses and carriages. 
He pointed out acurricle to me. ‘I bought that 
curricle,’ said he, ‘twenty years ago; have travelled 
in it all over the world; and there it is, firm on ils 
axle. I never was spilt from it but once. It was 
in Canada, near the Falls of Niagara, over & col 
cealed stump in a wood just cleared. He afterwards 
opened himself very much to me in detail, with dis- 
closures in confidence, and political ones too, W 
interested, as well as enlightened me greatly, but 
which, as a man of honour, I cannot reveal even to 
you. He isnogamester. He is no huntsman. He 
never goes to Newmarket; but he loves riding up 
the road, a full swing trot of nine miles an hour. 
am going to part with him in my narrative; a 
before I have commanded you to love him. In 
morning he asked me how I was mounted; and before 
I could answer him, he whispered (in a kind of paren- 
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thesis) 
said he, ‘of the dear King, who gave 
will ride it with more pleasure for 
* These were not ‘goodly words,’ 

tke ee a Neglal or ‘ the hind let loose; for 
servant raised the intelligence that such a keep- 
= was intended for me. How charming is the de- 
ai of conduct like this! I had once complained, 
¢hree or four months ago, that my own circuit Bu- 
Jus had kissed the earth with his knees. He 
condoled with me, half in jest; but gave me no hint 
fsuch a fairy’s boon in store for me. But now for 
the last of these wonders! I can give you not the 
faintest image of its effect upon me. It made me 
absolutely wild. The room in which our breakfast 
apparatus received us had at the end of it a very 


_‘It was a pet,” 
it to me; and you 


omamental glass-door, with a mist over it, so that | 


‘.¢ was to be seen through it. He poured me 
sata dish of tea, and placed it before me; then rose 
from the table, and opened that glass door. Some- 
body (but whom I could not see) was on the other 
side, for he addressed words to the unseen; words in 
German. When he returned, and I had just lifted 
the cap to my lips, imagine my feelings, when a band 
of thirty wind-instruments played a march, with a 
delicacy of tone, as well as precision, for which I have 
no words equal to the charm of its effect. They were 
al behind this glass-door, and were like one instru- 
ment. The uplifted cup was replaced on the table. 
Iwas all ears and entranced; when on a sudden they 

ed the dirge upon our naval hero. It threw me 
intoa burst of tears, Witha heart for which I must ever 
love him, he took me by the hand and said, ‘ Those 
are tears which do none of us any harm!’ He then 
made them play all imaginable varieties for a com- 
plete hour. He walked me round his place, and 
with me in these words, ‘ You see that we are 
nt formidable ; do come to us again! Come soon; 
and come very often!’ May I not—must I not love 
this man? Geo. Harpincr.” 
We last year laughed heartily at an Ame- 
rican traveller who swooned with delight at 
“the tea and fine language” of our nobility.— 
We with some disdain read the other day in the 
Assize reports how a provincial lady declared 
that the sight of the aristocracy in their evening 
dress at Almack’s was a prospect so delicious, 
that to secure it she would brave the inclemen- 
cies of the “third-class train”’ for an eight hours’ 
joumey, But how can we wonder at a grave 
agricultural philosopher having his head turned 
—how can we be hard upon the vulgar syco- 
phancy of an ignorant creature trained probably, 
“like round-eyed Pihillis” to believe that 
Lords 


Are oracles, and garments ef brocade 
The stuff of angels’ wings,— 


when we encounter such a sickening production 
as the above from the pen of a man of the world, 
ascholar, and a gentleman? 





The True Democracy—[De la Vraie Démo- 
cratie]. By M. Barthélemy St.-Hilaire. 
Tus is another of the short treatises ptiblished 
by the Academy of Sciences with a view to 
counteract the Socialist Propaganda. As usual 
with this series, it is calm in its tone, and affects 
the purely logical method in its treatment. But 
We cannot say that the success achieved is great; 
nor do we find that the series is read much by 
he classes of society to which it is more espe- 
cially addressed. Although the price is pur- 
poely fixed at fourpence, it is only on the tables 
ofthe higher classes—where there is small danger 
of communistic doctrines finding acceptance— 
We meet with the numbers. To strangers 
, like ourselves, look on from a distance, the 
reasons of this are pretty obvious :—the topic 
and the treatment are equally wanting in excite- 
ment. It must be confessed that the Socialist 
erature of France is very striking. To half- 
ed and suffering men its charms are 
= Sew - will marvel that the idea of a 
. change is more seductive to such 
uinds than order and the status quo; nor that 





| 





that he ‘ had for two months been putting a they will ponder the bold, bitter. logic of | 
jttle circuit horse in train for my use of him in spring.” | Proudhon and the magnificent declamation of 


George Sand, rather than pore over the sober 
hilosophy of the old Academical professors. 
he fact is, we repeat, the anti-socialist propa- 

ganda is dull and formal. It wants that vigorous 

pulse—that bounding and emphatic life—which 

works beneath its rival’s “coat of proof.” M. 

Saint-Hilaire takes a text from Montesquieu— 

“The principle of democratic government is 

Virtue ;” and proceeds to preach on it in that 

quiet, sensible way that men of refinement, who 

love theirease, most relish. But there is no flash 
of fire—no word that breathes or thought that 
burns from beginning to end. The argument is 
soberly conducted—the reflections are often just 
—the citations from history and ancient writers 
are correct; but it does not warm, it does not 
interest the reader. This must be noted. Ifa 
treatise fails to command attention, it fails alto- 
gether. It is of little use to say—Republicans 
ought to be virtuous. Such phrases have no 
power over men’s minds. One of the Place de 

Gréve speeches of Lamartine or one of the glow- 

ing ‘ Lettres aux Peuple’ of Madame Dudevant, 

effects more, for good or for ill, than a hundred 
volumes of such sober philosophy as this lay- 
sermon by M. Barthélemy St.-Hilaire. 





Memoir of David Scott, R.S.A., containing his 
Journal in Italy, Notes on Art, and other 
Papers ; with Seven Illustrations. By William 
B. Scott. Edinburgh, Black. 

Peruars the most painful spectacle which 

humanity, when not prostrated by crime, disease 

or starvation, can present, is morbid Genius. So 
hard, indeed, to be endured, is the sight there- 
of, that bystanders have often been driven by it 
into reproach of one another, as if in such expia- 
tory dealings-about of remorse they could escape 
from the discouraging fact, that some are born | 
—and these neither fools nor knaves—to whom 
happiness, either in exertion or in resignation, 
seems to be impossible. Yet let us blame our 
neighbours as sharply as we will,—let us be ever 
so eager in admitting to the utmost the cruelties 
of society—its scorns, its neglects, its ill-be- 
stowed homages, its mockeries of too late appre- 
ciation—we must still, from time to time, grap- 
ple with shapes of sorrow and despair whom 
no good fortune could have cheered into serenity 
or contentment ;—who, in their possession of 
self-consciousness and ambition unaccompanied 
by commensurate power of utterance, bore about 
with them a barbed arrow, the sting of which 
would have been as surely felt beneath the King’s 
ermine as beneath the Poor Scholar’s threadbare 
cloak. There is no dealing with art and lite- 
rature without encountering these sad appear- 
ances—without coming to the knowledge of a 
class of beings who must live solitary and die 
forlorn. On their heart-aches and failures we 
should scarcely dwell, had not the humane been 
too apt to build on them a faithless theory, 
that Genius is but a splendid sorrow, instead of 
its being the blessing of blessings, the crown 
of crowns, the joy with which no stranger can 
intermeddle, if it be only welcomed rightly and 
if its true presence and purpose be understood. 
One of these mourners upon earth appears to 
have been the subject of the depressing yet in- 
teresting biography before us. With this every 
generous reader will deal with tenderness in 
proportion as, with us, he pleads for a more 
healthily truthful statement of the pleasures and 
graces of genius than it has been popular to 
receive. But while he will pity the sufferer, 
and forbear to rail against ‘ the World, and Life, 
and Time,’’—he will inquire, if for other poets to 
come some material for self-support and out- 
ward guidance may not be drawn from so sad 





a history. Without the offences of dogmatic 


preaching or harsh construction, let us see 
what these memorials of David Scott will yield. 
A book more largely tempting the imagi- 
native reader to deep thoughts and grave self- 
questionings will not ten times in his lifetime 
come before him. 

David Scott, the fifth son of an engraver in 
fair repute in Edinburgh, was born in the year 
1806. A year after his birth he was his parents’ 
only child,—the eldest boys having all died at a 
few days’ interval. Other family bereavements 
(so sweeping, indeed, as had they happened in 
dark days to have justified belief in some cruel 
destiny,) overshadowed his father’s house. “A 
depression and melancholy,” we are told, settled 
down upon his parents, “darkening into reli- 
gious gloom at times, and scarcely ever clearing 
off.” A second family was born to Robert Scott 
—but “a smile was a rare thing within the 
threshold, and silence was enjoined as an act of 
wisdom.” ‘‘ The appearance of other children, 
although it replenished the household,” con- 
tinues the memorialist, “never supplied the 
places of the old; and the mother would con- 
stantly, in calling us to her, address us by the 
names of those gone long ago. We were in her 
presence, but they were in her heart.’’-—A dreary 
world this for an artist endowed with a sombre 
and pensive temperament to be bred in! The 
Scotts must have treasured almost as a part of 
their devotion the old grim creed which held 
gladness to be a folly. They can never have 
dreamed that among the responsibilities of those 
to whom is intrusted the stewardship of Genius, 
comes the duty of providing for its happiness 
together with its health. Truth to say, how- 
ever, David Scott was not one of those pliant 
plants which gracefully allow themselves to be 
turned towards the sunshine. There seems to 
have been even in his childhood something 
judicially severe and darkly gloomy about him.— 

“Being committed to the care of a gardener for 
transportation to a country lodging, he feared he 
would never be brought back, and on the gardener 
assuring him he would himself take him back again, 
the child warned the man on the Ten Command- 
ments, that if he did not perform his promise he 
would be guilty of a lie. The gardener wished forth- 
with to return him out of hand.” 

Asearly as the age of sixteen he was meditating 

a design of the “* Murder of Rizzio’”—sketching 
‘a kind of goblin combat’”—terrifying the 
younger children by making a great ghost of a 
bolster, a sheet, a mask—meting out his more 
cheerful relaxations to his little companions 
with something of the spirit of Master Trapbois. 
David's own domain was— 
“an upper bed-room that had a window forming 
a recess in the fall of the roof. At this time the first 
or among the first Annual Exhibitions was held in 
Edinburgh, and David was taken to see it. On his 
return, he enclosed this recess by a curtain, and 
covering the side walls with prints,—of which there 
was in truth no lack lying about without paying to 
see them,— illustrations to books of travels, histories 
of the war,andsuch like,—his younger brother Robert 
and others were admitted on paying a penny.” 

Yet the household at St. Leonard’s, where 
David's genius and character developed them- 
selves, might have yielded other training had 
its heads clung less sternly to the selfishness of 
their own sorrow. Robert Scott, the engraver, 
had pupils, whose tasks and studies enable the 
biographer to lighten his “ iron aa 
by more than one trait or anecdote. The fol- 
lowing, for instance, should be incorporated in 
any future edition of Campbell’s Life.— 

“Some of these pupils—the earlier among them— 
had employed their inexperienced hands on a series 
of animals, popular Natural History having just then 
received an impetus by the appearance of Bewick’s 
first volumes, which made a great impression by the 
fidelity of delineation, as well as by the truth and 
humour of the tail-pieces. This series of plates was 
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to be published, and Mr. Scott applied to his friend 
Thomas Campbell, then a student in Edinburgh, who 
had wished him to join in the publication of the ‘ Plea- 
sures of Hope’ in its early form—that young produe- 
tion that haunted its author till the day of his death. 
Campbell undertook to write descriptions of birds, 
beasts, and fishes; but the manuscript was slow in 
making its appearance. After repeated applications, 
the engraver became tired of waiting, and going up 
to Campbell’s lodgings one evening, without finding 
him at home, collected the books he had sent for 
the task, in order to place them in other hands, One 
of these, ‘ Bewick’s Birds,’ was found in a sadly 
dilapidated state—several leaves torn half away from 
the end. The landlady was called in and questioned, 
her children being suspected ; but these she quickly 
exonerated, by exclaiming, ‘ Oh, that’s the book Mr. 
Camel lichts his cand!e wi’ when he comes hame at 
nicht !’” ; 

As we proceed, we read of David imposing 

“instant and grievous penalties’ on all who 
touched his ‘light and box of water colours,”’ 
—how he locked up the library with his own 
key,—sketched from Paradise Lost, Macbeth, 
Scottish and Greek history,—and was troubled 
in the mazes of theology and metaphysics,—all 
the time giving token of a spirit ‘ daring and 
sad.” For some two years he worked at en- 
graving, but presently left it— 
“as a thing not to be borne. There has been found, 
amidst the chaos of his artistical débris, a curious 
sketch inscribed ‘Character of David Scott, 1826,’ 
seated at the engraving table, but with clenched 
hands and the expression of despair.” 

There is character, again, in the following 
trait, which relates to the same period.— 

“The picture of ‘Lot and his Daughters fleeing 
from the Cities of the Plain’ is begun on the scale of 
life, and here is what he then called a prayer :— 
* Thou Power, by whose aid man raises the imperish- 
able name, wrap around me thy tongued flames, and 
of the present make immortal days. May I live not 
without a consecrated purpose in my life; may I 
reach and grasp all means for this ultimate consum- 
mation. Grant that I may hold on with undeviating 
step. Strengthen the will—endow with the power— 
break the arm that would retard.’ ” 

We think it not hard to trace the mix- 
ture of pride, aspiration, and violence which 
the above endity “ breathing” displays 
throughout every line from the artist’s bend 
with which we are acquainted. At a first 
glance, some of David Scott’s designs will 
recall the fancies and compositions of Blake. 
But with all Blake’s Titanic grandeur—with 
all his fancy which soared upwards, sometimes, 
as it were, on the wings of Madness—there 
was intertwined an element of grace, love, and 
tenderness. He was rarely, if ever, horrible 
without relief or savage without mitigation. 
In the subject of our biography, on the other 
hand, the perception of Beauty seems to have 
been faint almost to nullity. This is evidenced 
in his ‘Italian journals; where he seems to 
flounder amid doubts and qualifications when 
considering Raphael and Michael Angelo, while 
he gives a hearty and sympathetic praise to 
Caravaggio,—and appears to have been “ cured 
of his pragmatic will,” in some measure, only 
towards the close of his residence in Italy. 

Picturesquely as Mr. William Scott has exe- 
cuted his task in the florid style which is 
now-a-days so copiously used and abused, there 
are links and chasms in his narrative such 
as leave many things unexplained. We are 
not told how David Scott received the ap- 
pointment of Chairman to the Edinburgh Life 
Academy, which he held in 1827. Yet the 
fact is noted; and from the note we must skip 
back to the year 1822, when the young artist first 
visited London. Here he found “taste in Art 
surely very low’’—monkey-pictures in the ascen- 
dant—Martin’s ‘Nineveh’ “ very splendid,”— 
and Turner very churlish; since Mr. Ruskin’s 
Magnus Apollo bounced in” upon David Scott 





while the latter was “‘ making a memorandum on 
the back ofa card” in his gallery, and requested 
him to desist from sketching on such holy ground. 
From this time forward the biography is prin- 
cipally carried on in extracts from Scott’s own 
diaries. In 1829 we find the painter, who had 
hitherto excited rather than fulfilled expecta- 
tion, finishing ‘ Adam and Eve’ and the ‘ Death 
of Sappho,’—in 1830, ‘‘ looking for mottoes to”’ 
his ‘ Monograms of Man,’ (a collection, appa- 
rently, of mystical and philosophical aphorisms 
or fragments, of which the world has lost sight,) 
—in 1831, advised by Lauder to “ paint the 
sketch of ‘Streaking the Corse,’ but don’t make 
it so horrible; you may do harm to the ladies,”’ 
About the same time Scott records that he sold 
‘The Cloud’ to Francis Grant—the first of my 
** pictures that has been sold.” In 1832, among 
memoranda of other ambitious tasks accom- 
plished, are a note of the completion of de- 
signs for the ‘ Ancient Mariner,’ and a letter 
from Coleridge to whom he had written for 
guidance and aid in bringing these illustrations 
before the public. This epistle is characteristic 
and interesting, but too long for quotation. 
Shortly afterwards comes a gloomy paragraph.— 

“ February, March, April.—Doing little but think- 
ing of going abroad. Mr. A has brought back 
my designs for the Ancient Mariner. ‘ Lot’ has been 
rejected at the British Institution; it was too large. 
Reject a work of art for its size! you might as well 
reject a man for being tall. My pictures in our Ex- 
hibition are all coming back to me. The Monograms 
altogether a loss as a publication. Several resources 
cut off. Difficulties in study; for nothing but the best 
is worth a thought. Doubts of every kind. Sister 
Helen, where art thou now in the shade of the Un- 
seen ?” 

Up to this point—and, we may here remark, 
up to the close of this melancholy book—we 
find evidences of a will to struggle, noble and 
self-sustaining enough, but, in part, also, self- 
destroying, because mixed up with an arrogant 
consciousness utterly disdainful of the conditions 
of humanity. There seems to have been no 
good angel at David Scott's ear to whisper to 
him in the midst of all his vague and colossal 
aspirations to do some great thing in Art,—that 
greatness can prove itself such by concession 
more surely than by defiance. Out of no more 
genial task than the patching of plays to suit 
playhouse audiences did Shakspeare secure for 
himself an eternal reputation. The agonizers, 
who must needs have worlds, publics, patrons, 
called up expressly to welcome them,—and 
who, failing such miracle, break their hearts in 
despair,—are, after all, but like a pigmy who 
has crept into a Giant’s armour, and who, find- 
ing that he can move the limbs of the figure 
with some semblance of living will and action, 
fancies himself a giant also. 

In 1832 David Scott left Edinburgh to under- 
take ‘‘the grand tour.’”’ Travelling seems by 
fits and starts to have charmed his mind open; 
but the propensity of that mind to close on 
itself was not sufficiently resisted. In his Notes 
upon Art we find a strange confusion of good 
and bad ideas,—of theoretical and practical 
discords. How, for instance, could a painter 
who could write the following discriminative 
and genial paragraph remain constant to such 
iesgetetiealibe order of subject and scale of 
execution as Scott affected ?— 

“ None but Venetians could have been the authors 
of their style of art. Their shining country, their 
strong coloured dresses, the sea about them, with their 
ornamental buildings topped with statues, and their 
general taste for gilding and show, are all constituents 
and parts of a style of life which has in one direction 
grown out into their style of painting. This holds 
more or less strongly in regard to the efforts of every 
country, however subtle or difficult the analysis of it 
may be.” 

We cannot but ask—did the critic who penned 





the above ever acquaint himself with the i; 
rations and requisitions of his bn ps 
country? Wilkie did: and hence (let the trans. 
cendentalists flout us as they will) there ta 


the Will’ 
we, at least, can find in a myria ofc tage 
as the ‘Household Gods Destroyed’ or «y: 
de Gama.’—At Parma, Scott appears to is 
overlooked the grandeur of Correggio, = 
centered his attention on Allegri’s suavit A 
Bologna, he found some of the faces in Bt 
phae ’s ‘St. Cecilia’ “decidedly disagreeable” 
ere is an odd entry made at Florence San 
Nunziata being transcribed by mistake for Sq, 
Miniato, the p hese obviously meant.— 


“ It is without the gates of Florence, on one of the 
neighbouring heights; a romantic old church where 
the rich gorgeousness of the gifts, and the radenes 
of a country church, are blended by time, The 
marble screen is of surprising workmanship ; the 
pulpit is rich, and also of marble. We went into 
the subterranean church, some of the pillars of which 
are ancient Roman. The crypt is extensive, many. 
pillared, and decorated. The ladies seated them. 
selves behind the altar, and began to sing. 
sang Scottish songs—we stood in the shade 
the pillars and listened. The music wound 
the arches, sweeping and circling, till it died in 
lengthened tone in the recesses of the vault. The 
gleam of a dull oil-lamp flickered on the altar and 
its cross, The gloom and the antiquity of the place 
—the delightful voices—all was soothing. But 
shortly, as if the spirit of the vault had been dis 
turbed, there was a loud rattle above; it scared the 
ladies, they ceased singing, and retreated from their 
seat.” 


more of poetry in his ‘ — 


The pleasure found by an artist—who wasa 
poet to boot—in Scottish songs sung in such 
a locality, jars on us with the effect of a 
disproportion. It is'instanced merely to mark 
character... With all the poet’s power, har, 
mony and .propriety were wanting to him. _ To 
us these Italian journals are full of similar indi- 
cations: vide the notes in Rome on Raphael's 
‘ Bible,’ Domenichino’s ‘St. Jerome,’ Guido’s 
‘ Aurora,’ and other masterpieces at first sight 
dispraised or commended grudgingly, in a man- 
ner to strike the analyst as more sincere and 
individual than engaging.—More to our liking 
are the following entries.— 


“ Jan. 21.—Meet Gibson, Macdonald, and Severn, 
and go in a body to visit Overbeck. He appears in 
a black velvet cap and morning gown, tied round the 
waist by a worsted scarf. He is tall, thin, and intel- 
lectual; he has the tenuity of feature and meagre- 
ness often expressive of exclusiveness. His works 
are imitations of the earlier masters, without their 
power of execution. There is no invention, but 
neither is there the flattened meaningless expansion 
of the modern mind in his works. He can paint 
Madonnas as tenderly as Peter Perugino, and think 
as jejunely; he has always a natural truth; he is 
very religious—thinks of art only in connection with 
religious sentiment, and the old church: thus lives 
in one corner of art. Out into the open air again 
we pass along to the studio of Bruloff, a Russian, 
who has nearly finished a large work, ‘The Last 
Day of Pompeii.” He has made a grand work, with 
good painting on the surface, good drawing and de- 
sign, and great unity of invention; upon the whole, 
one of the best of that class of pictures I have seen. 
But there is awanting something to stir the mind 
strongly, and awake thought. All is expressed and 
lain open. A whole street is spread before you, 
written from beginning to end, and you tire of what 
is so fully and often told. The costume 18 very 
exactly attended to. This historical accuracy the 
French have the merit of introducing; it has since 
spread over all the Continent, but is resisted by some 
of the Germans, * * April 3.—Painting; drawing at 
the Incurabili. Change dress, and go to the Sistine 
Chapel to hear the famous Miserere. The music 
to-day is the grandest I have heard—the only muse 
I have ever heard—the Laocoon of music. 
day restless; cannot paint like the music of the 
Sistine. * * 16th,Wait within for Thorwaldsem 
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ere he is, quiet, yet affable and open. He is a 
fatle short-sighted, as I observed on his examining 
and Anacreon. Familiar with the visiting 
pare of art, he said little, but ‘bene molio gra- 
‘oso ‘piaciuto,” and some similar expressions. I 
aahed him to show me defects, and he pointed 
various matters out; then went on to criticise the 
efiectof the light on the tripod, which, he had no 
doubt, would, even in daylight, be seen on objects 
shout. He next looked at the Cartoon; silently, 
and after a little, began to remark on various parts 
of the drawing. Before he went away, I thanked 
him for the.onere he had done me, and he returned 
me thanks for saying so, bowed and bowed, and so 
the visit ended. He is a kind old man, and great 
gtist. Yet such formal visits, even from such as 
he, put me in a turmoil; I do not like them. The 
next time I am visited, the visit must be spontaneous 
and unlooked for. * * 1834, Jan. 4.-Richardson and 
Londoner tosee my ‘ Discord.” This morning, think- 
ing of the manners of men, struck with the idea that 
very many pass through life without knowing them- 
glves or casting thought inwards. All naturalisti 
must be of this character. In society these men 
know much. Heavyside calls; then J. Macdonald; 
then Stirling; then a large party, with Charles Wil- 
gn as cicerone. Afterwards go to the Vatican, 
where Caravaggio upbraids me. What is my picture 
in tone to his ....+« Why has it been said Ra- 
| is not a colourist ? He and Buonarotti are 
the two best colourists, in the true meaning of colour 
wapart of painting. Titian may be added as the 
most engaging; but beside Raphael in the Vatican 
heisobscure. In the morning Baillie calls. ‘You 
have managed a most difficult subject.’ Then Mac- 
donald.and Count Gryse—‘ You have made a grand 
thing at last.’ Next day in my studio all day brood- 
ing, gloomy as'the abyss of Jamieson calls 
on the following day: his appl is ibl 
the first to notiee the intention expressed in the pic- 
twe. I go with him to Camuccini’s collection of old 
i * * This is the 19th it appears. In my 
gudio, wait for visitors with little advantage. In 
verity [am alone. My mind is shutting itself up 
noreand more. Nor do I see aught for the future 
bat neglect and poverty—a constant struggle to 
rach something that circumstances seem determined 
to deny. I have painted a large picture, and have 
seceeded__I stand among the greater artists here. 
{ay nothing of a great effort—even a successful one 
=ad it falls back upon the author. It must be 
woliced or neglected. But time is needed, and a re- 
ptition of works is necessary. Am I forgetting of 
vhat Icomplain? My landlady enters my room; 
talks of my quietness; I am never singing nor 
waking noise—‘ mai canta perche e malinconico.’” 


he is 





We can make room for few further passages. 
Those above quoted will indicate a mind restless 
md gloomy, perhaps, rather than unamiable— 
lutin which all the poet’s sensibilities could not 
nelt down the strong original sin of a noncon- 
fmity that held vigour and honour to be 
identical with opposition and suffering. Scott's 
wjourn in Italy was in part spoiled by ill health 
~in part by narrow circumstances (though the 
gmeral allusions made to these prevent our 
wertaining how far they bore with real tan- 

hardship on his career)—in part by petty 
orts. He was vexed by the coarse 

lubits and prosaic nature of his models. He 
Ws perpetually changing his studio. He seems 
ut to have fallen equably or readily into 
wistic society. Yet, we find gain and traces of 
we the record of Scott's travel which will 
read by the artist with profit, and by the stu- 


dent of character with a certain regret that they 
ed the pilgrim’s nature no deeper.— 
were was no making a for such a 


irit—This seems to have been comprehended 
ud tespected, on Scott’s return home, by his 
y and friends. He painted pictures of a 
‘ope and with a power which no one could 
‘autemn, but which could neither attract the 
many nor satisfy the few. Some of these, owing 
Private exertions, have found their way into 
the public buildings and institutions of Scotland. 





On the death of his father in 1841 having suc- 
ceeded to a small patrimony, Scott began to 
build a studio at Easter Dalry.— 

“ This was the more necessary, as he had deter- 
mined to paint a historic picture larger in dimensions 
than any yet accomplished by him, and fulfilling in 
power of design and execution the advanced ideas of 
the artist. This picture was destined to be the last 
great demonstration of the man—the great work of 
the last ten years of his artistic life, as that of ‘ The 
Agony of Discord’ was of the first. This studio, 
the sphere of his future labours, was built with 
ample room and verge enough. Had it been in 
Paris, or in Rome, or in Munich, or even in London, 
it would have been only one of many maintained by 
their possessors with éclat and ease; but in Edin- 
burgh, which is nearly double the size of the little 
city of Munich, it was a hazardous experiment this 
width of canvass and height of wall.” 

Thus went on the artist’s life,—a career of 
visionary and gloomy labour for some eight 
years more; until he sank to rest, aged forty- 
two,—the sword having (and who may won- 
der?) utterly worn out the scabbard. Some of 
the last notices of the melancholy Painter's life 
are very touching.— 

“ Easter Dalry, 27th February, 1849. 

“Dear ——, I write to you from my brother's 
bed-room, after taking a cup of tea, which he is now 
too weak to share. He has been in bed for some 
days, and has been ill indeed. I find him very weak 
—much altered: his face emaciated and ridged, still 
noble, but dreadful for me to look upon: his eye 
larger than ever: his voice often scarcely audible, 
and only at times reminding me of what it was. I 
fear that I lost my self-possession on first seeing him, 
bending over him with his hands round my neck; 
but, after all that has passed, how could it be other- 
wise? I must not, however, alarm you more than 
need be: he is not worse than we had been led to 
believe him. In the studio, where there have been 
no fires for months, all the pictures seemed to stand 
up like enemies to receive me. This joy in labour, 
and this desire for fame, what have they done for 
him? The walls of this gaunt, souading place, the 
frames, even some of the canvasses, are furred with 
damp. In the little library where he painted last, in 
much bodily suffering, was the word ‘ NEPENTHE ?” 
thus interrogatingly written with white chalk on the 
—,.-.* 

“* Two o’clock, morning. 

* David awoke. I asked him if he would like to 
hear a criticism in yesterday's paper on De Gama 
and the Spirit of the Storm. It was compared in 
grandeur to the works of Michael Angelo and AEs- 
chylus, the Prometheus Bound. ‘ Ah, A®schylus!’ 
he said, and continued at intervals in a low voice— 
‘That is praise indeed. But they are doing these 
things because I am suffering. I've been told Hay- 
don mentioned my subject as a good one for a pic- 
ture; he did so perhaps after he visited me. Well, 
what I have done and said have always been alike; 
what I have effected has been with much pains, and 
much suffering, long fighting, never at once, many 
times my whole nature struggling. And that picture 
is one result—to get the same character throughout, 
and adequate execution—no feebleness. The knee 
of the sailor might be carved in ivory—it is not mere 
paint—and the shoulder of the next figure too. 
Flesh is palpitating, and I try to give that; but I 
speak of the manner of painting. ...... If I could 
but have time yet, I think I could meet the public 
in their own way more, and yet do what I think 
good. But it is over, and here I lie. 

Life is ripe, disease is dark 

Upon the blossom and the fruit ; 

Ripe is life, the certain mark 

That blight will soon invade its root. 
Here he repeated some verses, so far as he remem- 
bered them. I asked what they were: ‘Some verses 
I made a few days ago. Somewhere you will find 
them when I am gone.’ I endeavoured to excite 
hope, and to encourage him in the belief that yet he 
would be well again.” 

The above is, of necessity, merely a sketch : 
for the fillings-up of which every one inter- 
ested in the life and career of genius will do 
well to consult this book. Such readers, we 
think, will find our estimate of David Scott’s 





character neither uncharitable nor wanting 
justification. Nor do we apprehend that the 
more technical world of artists will question 
our opinions with regard to Scott’s claims en- 
titling him to a place among the worthies of 
Scottish Painting, as a man of colossal ambi- 
tion, commanding limited powers of expression, 
and possessing incomplete technical skill.— 
Some of the fugitive verses extracted from the 
artist’s papers are interesting: and, like certain 
of his designs, remind us, with a far-off resem- 
blance, of Blake’s fancies in rhyme. Nor (un- 
less memory betrays us) are they in tone 
wholly unlike productions of the same family 
thrown off by Washington Allston. The ‘ Verses 
of the Painters’ would make a curious chapter 
in a history of Poetry :—and one which, so far 
as we are aware, has yet to be written. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

Popular History of British Sea-Weeds. By the 
Rev. D. Landsborough.—This is one of a number 
of very laudable attempts at rendering the study of 
natural history popular. Whenever we see one of 
these works, we cannot help wishing that our first 
naturalists had been unacquainted with the dead lan- 
guages. Whata mountain of difficulties do these 
long words, derived from the tongues we never speak, 
raise up against the study of natural history! We 
know that there are naturalists who glory in these 
very difficulties,_-who think they are the barriers 
which must for ever keep the profane vulgar from 
entering their sanctuary. We, on the other hand, 
wish that some man of vigour and energy would rise 
up and give to all the long Greek names with which 
even this little book abounds good vernacular ap- 
pellations,—because we believe that he would thereby 
do much to make botany, in all its departments, more 
popular. If no other name can be given to a piece 
of sea-weed which a child may pick up on the sea- 
shore than Callithamnion tripinnatum, Bonnemaisonia 
asparagoides, or Pycnophycus tuberculatus, then we 
very much fear, that inasmuch as one important point 
in all sciences is to have names for the objects 
which they contemplate, this point will not be very 
generally accomplished for botany. It is fortunate 
that our rude ancestors did give Saxon names to 
many things which they saw around them; and these 
as far as they go offer a convenient basis for obtaining 
much useful and interesting information about natural 
objects, Everybody knows what sea-weeds are,— 
and here is a book containing drawings and descrip- 
tions of the most common forms which cannot fail to 
interest those who have any taste for the study of 
natural history. In spite even of their hard names, 
we think the uninstructed with this beautiful book of 
Dr. Landsborough’s in their hands would take a 
double interest in the sea-shore.—-The volume forms 
one of a series published by Messrs. Reeve, which are 
all exceedingly well adapted for winning the sym- 
pathies and directing the observation towards natural 
objects. 

The Irish Annual Miscellany. By the Rev. Patrick 
Murray,D.D. Vol. I.—A work full of ecclesiastical 
rancour; consisting of essays on Church and State,— 
with reviews of Millingen’s ‘ Recollections of Repub- 
lican France,’ and Macaulay’s ‘ History of England.’ 
The writing is in general strong and the style copious; 
but the argument is to the words in about the same 
proportion as Falstaff’s bread to his sack. It is 
intended that the work should be produced to the 
extent of five or six volumes. 

Friendly and Feejee Islands: a Missionary Visit 
to various Stations in the South Seas in the year 1847. 
By the Rev. Walter Lawry.—Besides the usual 
topics connected with missionary enterprise, this little 
work contains some notes on the political institu- 
tions, the population, the manners, mode of life, and 
mythology of the people in the islands visited; and 
though these notes are not so exact in their details 
nor so orderly in their arrangement as could have 
been wished, they may still interest the ethnological 
reader. 

The Morals of War; or, Ultra-peace Principles 
proved to be Unchristian and Unphilosophical. By a 
Civilian. We think our Civilian a little at sea in his 
ideas of the morals of war, or we should hardly find 
him lauding the military profession on one page, and 
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in the next asserting that the acts of that profession 
are “ the chief burden of the guilt and sorrows of our 
race.” But unlike Mr. Stephens, this writer is con- 
fused rather than perverse. His pamphlet has no 
claims on attention. 


Ready Guide to French Composition. By M. Le 


Page.—This is simply an ordinary French accidence | 
8 ply 


and conversational guide. The author professes to 
teach by models and examples rather than by theo- 
retical rules :—in other words, by the exhibition of 
isolated facts rather than by general principles illus- 
trated by particular instances and capable of universal 
application. The better plan would have been to 
combine the synthetical with the analytical method. 
We have no faith in these ready guides to so difficult 
an artasthat of French composition in the true sense 
of the phrase. 
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EXHIBITION OF INDUSTRY. 

In connexion with this great gathering of the 
peoples and staples of the world, we must not omit 
to record in our columns a festival of a very novel 
and striking character which took place at the 
Mansion House on Thursday in last week. On that 
day the Lord Mayor entertained the Prince Consort 
at dinner, in honour of the projected event,—and 
assembled to meet him, as the guests most appro- 
priate to the occasion, the mayors of nearly every 
corporate town and borough in England, Scotland and 
Ireland. The communities interested in the coming 
Exhibition of the universal products of nativeindustry 
were hererepresented each by its chief magistrate; and 
such a concentration of civic dignitaries was probably 
never before seen. Indeed, another of the features 
of the time, the facilities of modern intercommuni- 
cation, had its expression in this assemblage of widely 
scattered guests at a common banquet.—But these 
were not the only striking and significant utterances 
of the thing intended, at this remarkable banquet. If 
the gathering of the municipal chiefs of the land gave 
an air of earnestness and reality and feasibility to the 
magnificent and complicated work in hand,—the 
language of the Prince who projected it deepened 
the earnestness and confirmed the reality, while it 
enlarged the characters ofthescheme. In the speecl 
of Prince Albert the philosophies of the design and 
its practical possibilities were made clear by the help 
of one another.—The Prince’s words are probably 
by this time familiar to most of our readers; but as 
no speech that we have heard or article that we 
have read conveys with such clearness and com- 
pleteness and mastery the moral of the great 
movement as this short discourse, we feel called 
on to place it among such records of the whole 
matter as fall properly in our way.—On his health 








being proposed by the Lord Mayor, His Royal 
Highness rose and spoke as follows :— 

“My Lord Mayor,—I am sincerely grateful for 
the kindness with which you have proposed my 
health,—and to you, gentlemen, for the cordiality with 
which you have received this proposal. It must, 
indeed, be most gratifying to me to find that a sug- 
gestion which I had thrown out, as appearing to me 
of importance at this time, should have met with 
such universal concurrence and approbation; for this 
has proved to me that the view I took of the peculiar 
character and requirements of our age was in accord- 
ance with the feelings and opinions of the country. 
Gentlemen, [ conceive it to be the duty of every 
educated person closely to watch and study the time 
in which he lives, and as far as in him lies to add 
his humble mite of individual exertion to further the 
accomplishment of what he believes Providence 
to have ordained. Nobody who has paid any 
attention to the particular features of our present 
era will doubt for a moment that we are living at a 
period of most wonderful transition, which tends 
rapidly to accomplish that great end to which, indeed, 
all history points, the realization of the unity of 
mankind: not a unity which breaks down the limits 
and levels the peculiar characteristics of the different 
nations of the earth,—but rather a unity the result 
and product of those very national varieties and 
antagonistic qualities. The distances which separated 
the different nations and parts of the globe are 
gradually vanishing before the achievements of 
modern invention, and we can traverse them with 
incredible ease; the languages of all nations are known, 
and their acquirements placed within the reach of 
every body ; thought is communicated with the rapidity, 
and even by the power, of lightning. On the other 
hand, the great principle of division of labour, which 
may be called the moving power of civilization, is 
being extended to all branches of Science, Industry, 
and Art. Whilst formerly the greatest mental ener- 
gies strove at universal knowledge, and that know- 
ledge was confined to the few, now they are directed 
to specialities, and in these, again, even to the 
minutest points,—but the knowledge acquired be- 
comes at once the property of the community at 
large. Whilst formerly discovery was wrapped in 
secrecy, the publicity of the present day causes that 
no sooner is a discovery or invention made than it 
is already improved upon and surpassed by com- 
peting efforts. The products of all quarters of the 
globe are placed at our disposal, and we have only 
to choose which is the best and cheapest for our pur- 
poses; and the powers of production are intrusted to 
the stimulusof competition and capital. So, man isap- 
proaching a more complete fulfilment of that great and 
sacred mission which he has to perform in this world; 
his reason being created afier the image of God, he 
has to use it to discover the laws by which the Al- 
mighty governs his creation, and by making these 
laws his standard of action to conquer nature to his 
use—himself a divine instrument. Science discovers 
these laws of power, motion, and transformation— 
Industry applies them to the raw matter, which the 
earth yields us in abundance, but which becomes 
valuable only by knowledge—Art teaches us the im- 
mutable laws of beauty and symmetry, and gives to 
our productions ferms in accordance with them. 
Gentlemen, the Exhibition of 1851 is to give usa 
true test and a living picture of the point of deve- 
lopement at which the whole of mankind has arrived 
in this great task, and a new starting-point from 
which all nations will be able to direct their 
further exertions. I confidently hope that the 
first impression which the view of this vast col- 
lection will produce upon the spectator will be 
that of deep thankfulness to the Almighty for the 
blessings which he has bestowed upon us already 
here below; and the second, the conviction that they 
can only be realized in proportion to the help which 
we are prepared to render to each other; therefore, 
only by peace, love, and ready assistance, not only 
between individuals, but between the nations of the 
earth. This being my conviction, I must be highly 
gratified to see here assembled the magistrates of all 
the important towns of the realm, sinking all their 
local, and possibly political, differences—the repre- 
sentatives of the different political opinions of the 
country—and the representatives of the different 
foreign nations—to-day representing only one inter- 





est. Gentlemen, my original plan h 

out this undertaking with the help on . 
Arts of London, which had long and usefully lahiees 
in this direction, and by the means of Private capi 
and enterprise. You have wished it otherwi 
declared that it was a work which the British — 
as a whole ought to undertake. I at once yielded 
your wish,—feeling that it proceeded from a patyi “ 
noble, and generous spirit. On your co 

verance, and liberality the undertaking mang 
depends. I feel the strongest confidence in th 
qualities of the British people, and am sure that - 
will repose confidence in themsel ves—confidence that 
they will honourably sustain the contest of emulg- 
tion, and will nobly carry out their proffered hosp 
tality to their foreign competitors. We, Her Majesty’y 
Commissioners, are quite alive to the innumerable 
difficulties which we shall have to overcome in 

ing out the scheme; but having confidence in you, 
and in our own zeal and perseverance at least, we 
require only your confidence in us to make us. ¢on. 
template the result without any apprehension, 





CONTRIBUTION OF THE PRODUCTS oF ABORI 
GINES TO THE INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION OF 1851, 


2 a 3 March 25, 

Universality in regard to contributors, and com. 
pleteness in regard to the objects to be contributed, 
are striking characteristics in the plan of the Exhibj. 
tion of 1851. Men and women, too, from all nations 
are invited to it. Specimens of all the valuable pro- 
ducts of their industry will be seen in it. The entire 
series of their work, from raw materials to finished 
fabrics—from the first germ of ingenuity in a rude 
simple tool, to the perfect complex machine—will be 
found there. The history of the arts of life, and the 
progress of mankind will be traceable there, from the 
lonely cave still inhabited by the African Bushmen on. 
the hill side, to the crowded city where these multi- 
tudinous objects are collected,—from the slow and 
shapeless trunk of a tree to the symmetrical winged 
ship,—from the detection of steam in the hollowiron 
balls of Hiero and Solomon Caus to its first applica- 
tion by the Marquis of Worcester, by Denis Papin, 
and by Capt. Savory, and to its wonderful develope. 
ment in the almost intellectual machinery of James 
Watt. The records of all time will be consulted and 
the secrets of every region searched out, to enrich this: 
peaceful gathering together of the fruits of human 
perseverance. 

This brilliant display of Science and Art, this glo- 
rious triumph of industry and commerce will illu» 
trate the tendency of our times to “ unity” of feeling, 
without needing the old delusion of the unity of em- 
pire. In principle nothing is wanting to it. Even the 
despised savage is to be called on for his mite on 
this occasion, to prove his community of origin with 
ours, and to support his claim to a common destiny, 

Improvement in his works by the force of reflection 
and reason distinguishes man from brutes,—which 
only repeat theirs without change under the impulse 
of instinct. It will then be a great lesson to demon 
strate such improvement by comparing the rude 
tools, for example, of the Esquimaux and the Indian 
with the perfect instruments of the same kind used n 
London and Paris. Some forms, too, of the imple 
ments of barbarous people are in themselves useful, 
and may be adopted by us with advantage. The 
ancient curved sword said to have given their ma- 
tional name to the Saxons (Sace) is reproduced 
in one of the most powerful of offensive weapons 
It is so shaped, and so cleverly poised to the 
hand, as to produce the greatest possible effect 
with the least possible effort. This is a knife 
known to certain tribes in Africa. A similar form # 
found in the boomerang of the New Holland native. 
It is an offensive wooden curved sword. It is @ 
shaped as to reach in the readiest way an object 
at by a circuitous course. A distinguished mathema~ 
tician, the late Prof. Maccullagh, of the University 
of Dublin, declared that this weapon could not 
better contrived for its purpose by the strictest rules 
of science. The knives made by the Esquimaux in 
ivory are said to be sharpened like steel. Habit 
tions are as curiously adapted by savages to the 
peculiar resources as those of civilized communities 
with all their means, The Esquimaux have their 
houses of bone, of snow, and of ice, rapid in i 
tion and warm. Among other dwellings, the Indians 
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ica make theirs in trees, to escape the 
ef foath seein tribesin Africa take thesame method 
= from wild beasts and wilder men. The ham- 
of ; oe ships was adopted, only with a change in 
he material, from the cotton beds of the inhabitants 

of the Indies of Columbus. : 
The experience of these people in the use of 
medicinal herbs is another point deserving of notice 
this occasion. The Jesuits’ bark is believed to 
= asmall portion of the important products of the 
ods of South America, familiarly known to the 
Todians as a cure in many diseases,—but hitherto 
ne anpetenan of valuable dyes, and of 
materials, may also be drawn forth with 

e at this Exhibition. 

es of objects connected (a topic of 
urgent interest at present here), it will be important 
to have models of cemeteries, mausoleums, and 
gaves of all kinds from all parts. It may be found 
the universal and exclusive characteristic of man, 
that in the more or less careful burial of the dead 
be alone of all animated beings clings to a feeling of 
immortality. The bee covers its dead bodies with 
wax. They are too heavy to be dragged away, and 
would soon become offensive. Perhaps this is 
the only example that is analogous to the burial of 
men. But it is obviously an act prompted by the 
game instinct which leads to a similar process when- 
ever the hive is exposed to the annoyance of any 
dead body, such as that of a snail, or mouse,—which 
also the bee covers with wax. Man, however, in 
the rudest, as well as in the most refined condition 
of society, dresses up the grave of the departed—an 
goxious preparation for an indefinitely prolonged 
existence in a new form. The Pyramids of Egypt, 
the cemeteries and the catacombs of the ancient and 
modern world, the collection of dried bodies in the 
cells of the Canary Islands, the funeral rites of the 
South Seas, and the picturesque tombs of the New 
Hollanders all plainly belong to the same human 
isis, and may be grouped together with good 





If, at the same time that these various products 
betokening a reflecting being were presented to 
public view, and collected from the meanest of our 
common family, a few of those meaner members of 
itwere brought to this high festival of industry, it 
would add much. to its interest and usefulness, 
Their presence would rouse public sympathy in 
their favour; and they would return excellent in- 
sauctors of their people. This topic of the visits 
of barbarous people to civilized countries might be 

upon with advantage; and the Exhibition 
of 1851 will have produced good fruits if only in 
drving some attention to it—I am, &c. M.D. 





THE EXODUS OF THE ISRAELITES. 

Tam fully aware that the conductor of a literary 
periodical cannot desire, in general, that controversy 
should be carried to any great length in the columns 
ofhisjournal,_and I have always myself been desirous 
of abstaining from so much as a single rejoinder : 
yet I must solicit from the Editor of the Atheneum 
the insertion of these my final remarks on the 
Geography of the Exodus: partly because J should 
hold myself wanting in due respect to Miss Corbaux 
ifl over in silence her remarks in the Atheneum 
of March 23; and partly because I shall thus have 
the opportunity of introducing to her notice a docu- 
ment of the most important kind relating to these 
mquines, which, I believe she has not yet consulted. 

thal! also be enabled to remove an unaccountable 
Confusion which has arisen upon one of the most im- 
fee points, and to explain one or two words which 

been misunderstood. 

I will first advert to a merely verbal remark of 

Corbaux's, the phrase “about what he 
[A.BG.} calls the Bitter Lake.” Any reader would 
magine that I was singular in calling this the Bitter 

ike, On the contrary I believe that every modern 
water, with the exception of Miss Corbaux, has called 
ke. I have before me at this moment 

Capt. Vetch’s Treatise and Map, Mr. Sharpe's 

(in Bartlett's‘ Forty Days in the Desert’), and 

teat French Map from the modern survey. 
—_ - locality in question is called 

e,” “Upper Bitter Lake,” “ Basin of 

Biter Lakes,” “ Bassin des Lacs Amers.” I am con- 





fident that Miss Corbaux will recognize the propriety 
of my continuing to use the same name,—not as in 
any degree judging the question whether this is the 
place of Pliny’s Bitter Lakes, but simply for the sake 
of geographical precision. 

In order to remove misconceptions, before entering 
upon a new subject, I will proceed now to notice the 
unaccountable confusion of which I have spoken. 
Upon reading Miss Corbaux’s communication, in 
which she says, “as I have not only adopted this 
theory [Mr. Sharpe's] myself,” and “ we cannot place 
the passage farther south to the pilgrim route, 
as A.B.G. suggests,” any ordinary reader would 
imagine that Miss Corbaux and Mr. Sharpe agree 
upon the place of passage of the Red Sea,—that Miss 
Corbaux and A.B.G. disagree upon the place of 
passage,—and that A.B.G. supposes the place of 
passage to be the present pilgrim or Haj route. 
Will he not be astonished when he learns that Miss 
Corbaux and Mr. Sharpe fix upon fotally different 
places,—that Miss Corbaux and A.B.G. fix upon 
precisely the same place,—and that it is Mr. Sharpe who 
fixes upon the pilgrim route as the place of passage, 
which it was the principal object of A.B.G.’s com- 
munications to disprove ? 

Miss Corbaux’s place for the passage [ Atheneum, 
March 23] is described by reference to what I call the 
Bitter Lake, “ which was occupied by the sea in the 
time of Moses; and a sea too deep to be crossed 
except at one place, where the passage of the Red 
Sea was effected.” And further, “its southern 
extremity becomes a narrow pass, about two miles 
wide, ten or eleven feet only below the level of the 
sea: it is here that the passage of the Red Sea must 
have taken place.” The same is indicated in Miss 
Corbaux’s sections in the Edinburgh Journal. Now, 
the suggestions which I had given are these :— 
[ Atheneum, November 10, 1849, ] “From thistracing 
of the route we are led then to the conclusion, 
that the sea which the Israelites crossed was not 
what we now call the Red Sea, but the Bitter Lake, 
at the distance of a few miles north-west of Suez.” 
[ Atheneum, March 16, 1850,] “ That the Israelites 
crossed the Bitter Lake, probably in its southern 
section.” In writing this, I had before me the fol- 
lowing words of the French engineers :—“ Elle (the 
middle section of the Bitter Lake) est separée de la 
partie sud par une sorte de détroit, formé par un cap 
avancé de la rive ouest, qui réduit la largeur du 
bassin 4 2 kilométres, et méme, sur un point, a 1 
kilométre, et dans lequel le fond se reléve jusqu’a 
lacéte, — 3 metres,” after which in going farther south, 
the depth scarcely alters. It may be necessary to 
inform the unprofessional reader that la céte is a 
technical term used by French engineers to express 
“the elevation above the starting point,” that is, 
above low water in the Bay of Tineh, (which, asI shall 
presently mention, is at the same height as low 
water at Suez), and that the negative sign prefixed 
to the 3 métres denotes that the ground is 3 métres 
below the starting point. No expressions taken 
from the different books could agree more precisely 
than those in which Miss Corbaux and I have de- 
scribed the localities which we have adopted as the 
place of the passage of the Israelites. 

Mr. Sharpe's description of his supposed place of 
passage is terminated with the sentence “ Every 
caravan from Cairo to Mecca passes over the spot 
where the Egyptian army was drowned.” Thus, 
it is Mr. Sharpe—not I, who “places the passage 
farther south to the pilgrim route” : Miss Corbaux 
and I agree precisely in our suppositions,—and we 
both disagree with Mr. Sharpe. 

Having removed this confusion, I will now explain 
a word which has been misunderstood. In com- 
menting upon the locality which, after the French 
engineers, I have adopted for Heroopolis, Miss Cor- 
baux has taken for granted that I mean “a mound 
where some Persepolitan inscriptions were found : 
their site just faces the south edge of the gulf-basin, 
at the upper narrow pass where I place the passage 
of the Red Sea.” And again, “this site is also 12 
miles from the present head of the sea.” Now, 
neither the French engineers nor I allude to that 
place for the site of Heroopolis. The place which 
we mean is just north of the pilgrim route, about 
3} miles (as measured by scale on the great French 
map) north-east from the head of the gulf. No 
place appears to me so likely to have given its name 





to the gulf; which Heroopolis certainly did. I shall 
presently repeat my belief (by implication) that 
Heroopolis is the same as Baalzephon; and I will 
only now submit the following conjecture to persons 
better acquainted than myself with the original lan- 
guages. Miss Corbaux remarks that the root of the 
second part of that name contains the idea of “ con- 
cealment”: I have already (November 10) remarked 
that the word appears to be plural,_and I have ad- 
verted (March 16) to the interpretation of “ Baal,” 
as “superior being” or “hero.” Combining these 
three considerations, is it not possible that Baal- 
zephon may signify “ the tombs of heroes” ?—and if 
80, will it not agree emphatically with Heroopolis ? 

The collocation of the epaulis with Migdol, in 
Exodus xiv. 2, will not, I think, permit us to sup- 
pose that they mean the same place, as Miss Corbaux 
suggests. 

I shall now allude to the important document 
apparently unknown to Miss Corbaux. 

In the year 1847, the Isthmus of Suez and a large 
portion of the delta of the Nile were surveyed with 
the utmost care (more especially with reference to 
the levels) by a mixed Commission of French, 
German and English engineers. The exactness of 
their results will be sufficiently guaranteed by the 
circumstance that the English party was represented 
by Mr. Robert Stephenson. The results, as to the 
levels, the general form of the ground, and the traces 
of the ancient canal, are detailed at great length in 
the Rapport de U' Ingénieur, to which I referred on 
the 16th of March. This work is accompanied by 
a very large map. From these levellings the follow- 
ing results are obtained. The difference of levels 
between the Mediterranean and the Red Sea, 
instead of being 9 métres or 30 feet (as was inferred 
from the survey of 1799), is insensible. The whole 
of the differences of the level of the Nile at various 
points, of the canal at various points, and of the two 
seas, inferred from the survey of 1799 are subject to 
very great errors. 

It will be clear from this short statement that the 
deductions which Miss Corbaux had drawn, and had 
well and fairly drawn, (from the best materials then 
existing) in the Edinburgh Journal of 1847 and 1848, 
are now haseless. And I beg leave to express my 
strong hope that Miss Corbaux, whose knowledge of 
the original accounts (with the exception of this alone) 
is unequalled, and whose enthusiasm of research into 
this interesting subject is unparalleled, will, with the 
assistance of the new lights to be derived from the 
modern survey, give to the world a truly authorita- 
tive treatise “On the comparative physical geography 
of the Arabian frontier of Egypt at the earliest epoch 
of Egyptian history and at the present time.” 

It will be seen, I think, from the new results, that 
the supposition of a more easterly branch of the Nile 
entering the Mediterranean Sea is now untenable; 
for the French engineers found that to connect the 
two seas by a canal, it would be necessary to cut 
through a plateau thirteen to fifteen métres high 
betweeen Lake Timsah and Lake Menzaleh (p. 65). 

It does not appear (p. 63) that the canal entered 
Lake Timsah—past which it can be traced—or any 
other lake except the great bassin (although there 
are traces of the mud of the Nile about Lake Timsah). 
Perhaps this may strengthen the claim of the great 
bassin to be considered as the veritable Bitter Lake 
which was made sweet by the waters of the Nile. 

These points, however, are not very important in 
reference to the subject under discussion. But it 
is treated by Miss Corbaux as a matter of the utmost 
importance to establish that the Bitter Lake was 
formerly a part of the Gulf of Suez; and it is equally 
important to my hypothesis to prove that it never 
was a part of the gulf. It must be remarked that 
there is no record whatever of the gulf having been 
blocked at Suez ;—that the reason’ for supposing 
it are purely inferential from accounts which it is 
extremely difficult to reconcile;—and that they must 
yield at once to any physical fact which bears pro- 
perly on the subject. The idea of Miss Corbaux 
is (p. 20) that the shoal was raised by the simple 
process of accumulation. 

It happens very fortunately that the French en- 
gineers made geological observations sufficient (so 
far as I see) to set this point at rest. They found to 
their great surprise, that the whole of the ground south 
of Lake Timsah is of an Eocene formation, identified 
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both by its marl and gypsum beds and by its pecu- 
liar fossils with the gypseous formation of Mont- 
martre. And in speaking of “la derniére partie 
de le l’ancien canal de Suez, celle qui mettait le 
bassin des lacs amers en communication avec Suez 
et la Mer-Rouge,” they remark (p. 49), “ Parmi les 
débris qui forment les digues de ce canal, on retrouve 
en grandes quantités les marnes calcaires du ter- 
rain de gypse.” Again (p.91) in reference to the 
same place,—* L’épaisseur du dépét qui recouvre le 
plafond primitif du canal ne descend pas au-dessous 
de la céte 1 métre. A cette profondeur on rencon- 
tre tantét un banc d‘argile qui se retrouve également 
dans les sondes faites dans le bassin, tant6t un banc 
de gypse.” That is to say, the canal is cut, not through 
sand or through any shoal raised by simple accumu- 
lation, but through a geological formation of Eocene 
date, deposited very long before the creation of man: 
and it may therefore be looked on as certain that 
the boundary of the Gulf of Suez, since human his- 
tory began has been nearly the same as at present. 


It is necessary to my hypothesis that the northern 
shcre of the Gulf of Suez should have been of such 
acharacter that a large body of people might easily 
pass it if they were not closely annoyed by an 
enemy, but would scarcely venture upon it when 
a hostile army was very near them. It appears to 
me that the flat ground, scarcely raised above the 
sea, traversed either by a canal or by irregular 
streams from the Bitter Lake, with a large city in 
front, possesses precisely these properties. 

The nature of the ground being now understood, 
and Miss Corbaux and myself being at agreement 
as to the place where the Israelites passed the water, 
—the only point of dispute is as to how they arrived 
at the water side, And this depends upon the adop- 
tion of the Hebrew or of the Septuagint account. If 
we take the Hebrew,—the Israelites after having been 
surprised at their first encampment by the water side, 
advanced again in the same direction, the water was 
lowered by an east wind, and they were enabled 
to pass. If we take the Septuagint,—the Israelites, 
on being surprised, retreated, and the water was 
lowered by a south wind, or rather a S.S.E. wind 
(Notus). In both accounts, the pillar of fire, which 
had been seen in front before the arrival at the first 
water-side station, was seen behind in the march 
from the first water-side station to the second. Of 
these two accounts, I adopt the Septuagint, as being 
perfectly congruous in all its parts (as I have shown, 
Atheneum, Nov. 16),—while the Hebrew is incon 
gruous, And Tadd the following consideration, upon 
which, perhaps, sufficient stress has hardly been 
laid. The object of Moses was not to enter the 
Desert wherever he could reach it,—but to go in 
the direction of Mount Sinai, which he had long be- 
fore planned to do (Exodus iii, 12). This plan was 
totally unknown to the Egyptians, and perhaps 
scarcely known to a single Israelite; that half de- 
nationalized people having probably no knowledge 
of the country beyond Egypt, but being willing to 
follow wherever Moses would lead them. There- 
fore, when the forces had been finally col- 
lected at Etham, it was the policy of Moses to 
march immediately for the Suez pass,—both because 
it was the natural route for Sinai, and also because 
(that being a very unusual way of departure from 
Egypt) it was likely that a pursuing enemy might 
be at fault, long enough to enable the people to reach 
the Asiatic desert. And so nearly was this timed, 
that the gain of a few hours would have enabled 
them to pass Suez and Baalzephon unmolested,—and 
there would then have been no passage of the Sea. But 
they were surprised by a rapid march of the Egyp- 
tians on their flank; they then retreated by a very 
hasty night march along the water-side,—and they 
gained time sufficient to attempt in an orderly way 
the passage through the water, which they saw had 
been made practicable. 

It will be perceived that I do not consider the 
observations of the tides at Suez as being relevant 
to this matter. Independently of the considerations 
which I have already urged, the distinct ascription 
of the lowered surface of the water to the action of 
the wind seems to forbid the introduction of the 
agency of the tides. A.B.G. 

Greenwich, March 27. 








INTERNATIONAL COPYRIGHT. 

In the columns of your journal for the last two 
or three weeks mention is made of the proposed 
international copyright treaty with France; specula- 
tions are advanced as to its probable advantages, 
and authors are invited to exert themselves to 
obtain for it such details as shall insure its use- 
fulness, 

Allow me to call your attention to one or two 
facts which appear to have escaped the notice of 
your correspondents, and which may perhaps be of 
service in guiding their exertions. 

I. An Act of Parliament, 7 Vict. c. 12, authorizes 
Her Majesty in Council to grant to foreign authors, 
&c. copyright in this country, for a term not exceed- 
ing that enjoyed by British subjects, but only upon 
terms of reciprocity. It also expressly exempts 
translations. 

II. If we inquire what we are to understand by 
the reciprocity here mentioned, whether an English 
author shall have exactly the same right in France 
which may be granted to the French author in Eng- 
land, or whether an English author shall enjoy the 
same right in France as the native author, and vice 
versd,—we shall find— 

III. That in the first international copyright 
treaty made in consequence of this Act, viz. that 
with Prussia, May 13, 1846, (and subsequently with 
Saxony, Hanover and other German States,) the 
principle of reciprocity is explained in the latter 
sense,—viz., that an English or a Prussian author 
enjoys the same right in both countries, according to 
the laws of each country; and I have as good reason 
to believe, as I have had opportunities of information 
on that subject, that the treaty works to the entire 
satisfaction of both parties concerned, by securing to 
the popular British author a considerable sum (if 
the limited territory, the small number of readers, 
and the cheapness of the republications are con- 
sidered) for the copyright in Prussia,—and to the 
German author both a protection from piracy (from 
which, however, few suffered) here, and a reduction 
in the duty on books on importation, consequent by 
the Act upon the conclusion of the treaty. 

It would appear, therefore, exceedingly probable 
that any treaty with France would be based upon 
the same principles, and that the Prussian treaty 
would form the groundwork, if not an exact model. 

I have mentioned that the Act expressly exempts 
translations; and in testifying to the complete satis- 
faction which is felt both here and abroad at the 
working of the treaty, I should have made an excep- 
tion against this clause in the Act (it exists not in 
the treaty)—for it prevents, as I shall presently show, 
the translation of many instructive and entertaining 
works, and limits greatly the benefit derivable by 
authors in both countries. 

There is, however, a singular anomaly with respect 
to translations here and in Prussia,—viz., that while 
the Act of Parliament and the subsequent treaty 
prevent a copyright in translations in England, the 
same treaty grants copyright to an English author in 
his translations in Prussia. The Prussian law of 
copyright secures to a Prussian subject, writing in 
any other than the German language, copyright in a 
translation into German, if he state his intention to 
publish such translation on the title of the original 
and issue it within two years: the English author, 
placed on the same footing as the Prussian subject, 
by the treaty enjoys, therefore, a copyright in a trans- 
lation which he may make or authorize if he comply 
with the above regulation,—and the case has been 
decided in a Prussian law court to be good on the 
occasion of one of Sir Bulwer Lytton’s novels being 
translated. 

It is, I believe, a very prevalent opinion both here 
and on the Continent, with those who have given 
their attention to the subject, that a protection (if 
but for a limited period) to authors in the trans- 
lations of their works would be a most desirable 
addition to any future enactment regulating inter- 
national copyright; that while it would only extend 
the application of an acknowledged principle, the 
right of property in the productions of the mind—it 
would enable the author (and who better able ?) to 
choose his own translator—and thus secure the in- 
terests of the public also, by presenting to them a 
more carefully, because more leisurely, executed 
work, And by producing many translations which 





are now not undertaken because they cannot be, 
the risk of being immediately reproduced, if at 
successful, and thus sharing with the imitations ~ 
profits, after incurring singly the risk and all the 
expenses of advertising, &c. incidental upon alj 
publications,—such an enactment would gratirn 
crease the sources of knowledge and entertaj = 
of that great class of readers whose know! 
language is confined to their native tongue, 
&e., Sypney Wittiays, 


of 


14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, March 25, 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

At length that mysteriously missing d 
which had grown apocryphal by protracted 
—the Mrs. Harris of Reports, in whom the gos 
had ceased to believe,—_the parliamentary 
which, like the books of the Sibyl, had been from 
time to time presented to our hopes only to be sud: 
denly withdrawn and buried no man knew where. 
has turned up in the authentic and indisputable ang 
unambiguous form of a Blue Book. The 
of the Commissioners appointed to inquire into the 
constitution and government of the British M: 
with minutes of the evidence on which it is 
now lies bodily on our table; and so far, apparently 
from the oracles which it has to render havin 
undergone the process of diminution that befell the 
Sibylline books, it forms a plethoric volume of up. 
wards of eight hundred folio pages. On the very 
important matters which this document contains ¥e 
purpose supplying our readers with a series of articles: 
and the process of digestion absolutely n 
for such a performance will enable us to commence 
them, on Saturday next, with the first number of 
our new monthly part. 

We have received from a known correspondent, 
who professes to have sought and obtained his 
information from the best informed sources, some 
further particulars relating to the pending inter. 
national copyright treaty between France and 
England,—and to the remarks thereon of our 
anonymous correspondent last week. For the pre 
sent, he tells us, the operation of the treaty is to be 
confined to these two countries,—but that it is 
intended afterwards to be extended to others. “ With 
respect,” he says, “to the share which M. Pagnerre 
has had in its construction, he was consulted by 
M. de Tocqueville, the late Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, and originator of the project—not in his 
individual capacity, but as president of the Cercle 
de la Librairie. How, under these circumstances, 
he could have made the matter his own seems 
hardly -reconcileable with the fact of his having 
imparted the “secret” to at least two publishen, 
and one of them evidently a dissatisfied one. One 
of M. Pagnerre’s propositions, approved of by M. 
de Tocqueville was to provide not only for future 
publications, as the government draft proposed to do, 
but also for those works already published, allowing 
the copies actually extant to be sold off, but pro- 
hibiting any reprints : and as aguarantee against fraud, 
existing copies were to bear a particular stamp. “Ih 
may add,” our present correspondent says, “that 
although the Cercle de la Librairie is indeed a club; 
where its members assemble to take refreshments and 
play at cards, billiards, &c., and where they do not 
always talk exclusively of books and bookselling, 
these amusements are merely accessories, intended as 
an attraction to induee the members to meet the 
oftener; but the avowed object of the Cercle, 
announced in its printed report for 1848, by M. 
Firmin Didot, is to suppress literary piraciesat home 
and abroad. —With regard to the treaty itself, it 
concedes in France, to British authors, &e, 
same rightsas they enjoy in England,—and stipulates 
that, in England, French authors shall possess the 
same privileges as are secured to them in France. 
It includes theatrical pieces, engravings, musi¢, 
&c.—and extends to translations for three yeam 
The Commission of the Institute, composed of 
ten delegates, selected from the five Academies, have 
met and appointed M. de Tocqueville as 
reporter, deeming this office to be due to him as the 
projector of the treaty. The dangerous illness of 
this gentleman has, however, occasioned some 
in the proceedings; but as he is slowly recovering, ve 
may hope soon to be made acquainted with 
result of the deliberations of the Academical Com- 
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———eESt—~—EEn . 
a the meanwhile, English authors and 
mone nd be up and stirring; for if once this 
= on is allowed to be closed without their inter- 
jo their silence will be construed into a tacit 
ference, nce in the proposed arrangement, and it 
_ oe a most difficult task to re-open the subject 
for the introduction of amelioration.” 5 

Just now, while there is some outcry against the 
Jaims of the Royal Academy and its fidelity to 
the mission which properly belongs to it by virtue 
tis place at the head of the Arts of the country, 
it may not be without significance to record 
act of liberality on the part of that body in the 
—- of enlightened teaching, which can measure 
itself against a very tall standard and run it head 
and head. The Academy has voted a sum of 
3002 out of its funds in aid of the proposed Indus- 
trial Exhibition of 1851 :—just the amount which, 
after a hard fight between their munificence and the 
duties of a wholesome economy, the Common Council 
of the great city of London—the mighty munici- 

ity at whose gates this universal fair of nations 
is to be held, and who will take from it toll almost 
incalculable—found it possible to give away for the 

t purpose. 

we tind hen written to the Times, stating that 
the great comet which astonished the world in 1264, 


and which issupposed to have returned in 1556, may 
be looked for in the course of this or the next year. 
If it does not renew its visit within that time, he 


thinks there will be good reason to doubt the identity 
ofthe bodies of 1264 and 1556. This comet was 
looked for early in 1848; and its failure is attributed 
to certain retarding influences thus explained by 
Mr. Barber of Etwell. He finds that between the 

1556 and 1592 the united attraction between 
Jupiter and Saturn would diminish the period 263 
days,—but that between 1592 and 1806 it would be 
increased by the action of Jupiter alone no less than 
751 days: so that a retardation of 488 days must 
take place. How much longer Saturn, Uranus, and 
Neptune may detain it beyond this time we do not 
at present know; but the perturbations produced by 
the former planet up to 1806 are now in course of 
calculation by Mr. Barber, and on their completion 
ve shall probably be further enlightened in respect 
tothe delay which has occurred in the comet's return. 
—Mr, Hind considers it a matter of great importance 
in this department of astronomy that the comet 
should be recognized. 

It is stated that the proposed submarine telegraph 
between Dover and Calais, conceded to Messrs. 
Brett & Co. by the French Government, is approach- 
ing completion. The tower for the battery, offices, 
and general works at Dover, are nearly erected; and 
the insulated wires are in a forward state of progress, 
andare expected to be sunk across the Channel in 
the course of the next month. 

We have before us an excellent essay on the 
nbject of improved cottages for the labouring 
classes, by Mr. Henry Roberts, the honorary archi- 
tect to the Society which has charged itself with the 
duty of carrying out a reform in this important 
particular, Mr. Roberts gives the brief history of 
this modern movement, from the time when John 
Howard_the parent of so many reforms—get the 
ttample of a landlord paying some attention to the 
noral and material condition of his tenants, down to 
the present days, when the movement commenced 
by the Recluse of Cardington numbers among its 
upporters the highest personages in Church and 

é Though the effect of the old system of 
the poor to shift for themselves in all such 
matters as concerned their dwellings was, to produce 
tris of a fearful magnitude,—as witness the present 
tale of the private lodging-houses of St. Giles’s, 
Westminster, Lambeth, or Whitechapel,—still there 
# good reason to hope that these evils may be ina 
peat measure removed by means of a good example. 
lithe question lay with the sentimentalists, as against 
the capitalists, we should have little confidence in 
‘ay material good accruing to the vast body of the 
poor from what is now being done in their 

veal Charity is a noble thing—always a blessing 
tohim that gives, if not always to him that takes,— 


i the attempt to remove the solid masses of 
poverty, ignorance and helplessness which choke up 
men and alleys it is as ineffective as moon- 

an 


| for improving the homes of the artizan class should 
be, to prove to cottage builders that the “ model 
houses” are profitable even as business speculations. 
Large landed proprietors, like the Earl of Chichester, 
—whose picturesque cottages in Stanmere Park will 
be remembered by the ramblers in Sussex—may 
take a personal pride in the adornment of their 
estates, but the great body of town and country 
house-owners will look no further than to the per- 
centage. We believe the London “models” are 
profitable. Mr. Roberts states this fact in reference 
to one or two of them :—but would it not be well to 
publish the figures exactly as they appear in the 
books, for the information of the world? Taking 
the whole class of returns—moral and material— 
there is no doubt about the advantage of having 
superior homesteads provided for the “hewers of 
wood and drawers of water;”—and, for ourselves, we 
have no fear but that the end-will show a money 
profit in it. We have recently had the satisfaction 
of inspecting several model villages in the valley of 
Turton, in Lancashire, the property of Messrs, Ash- 
worth, spinners and manufacturers of staple articles 
in cotton,—and of seeing what may be done by earnest 
men, in the course of a generation or two, for the 
moral improvement and social elevation of the lower 
orders. The schools, cottages and mills are all in 
admirable condition. A spirit of order everywhere 
prevails. The homes of the workpeople are clean 
—well furnished—well regulated : the schools filled 
with rosy-cheeked, bright-eyed, intelligent children, 
of from six to twelve years old. Not one of 
the older boys but can read, write and cipher, and 
has a very creditable acquaintance with history, 
geography and physical science—not one of the 
older girls but can read, write, knit, and sew well 
enough for all ordinary purposes. The grown-up 
“hands” have a sort of literary society among 
themselves,—and their employers have built them 
a reading-room. In the “Ashworth villages” there 
is no ale-house,—and a man of intemperate habits 
has no chance of long holding a position in any 
one of them. The proprietors have no need to 
interfere. The rebuke comes from his own order. 
Public opinion is too strong; and he must conform 
to the habits of the place, or decamp to some 
larger town, where his vices may be hidden in the 
crowd.—The result of this admirable experiment is 
satisfactory in every respect. The authors of it have 
stated that the “order and content” of their work- 
men are worth to them 50/. a week; and that they 
would not exchange their 1,200 hands for an equal 
number, equally skilled, taken from the mass of a 
large town population, for 10,0001—This is an 
argument to reach a class of minds inaccessible to 
the moral reasons. Virtue is here its own reward, 
even in the worldly economical sense. 

The disease of gold washing appears to be rapidly 
spreading. We havea letter from North Adelaide, 
in South Australia, which informs us that numerous 
gold streams have been discovered. Much land has 
been secured by a company with a view to the 
“ Washings.” But the secret having been disclosed, 
the writer says, the “city is in effervescence and the 
people are delirious.” 

From Paris we receive tidings of the death of M. 

Biot, the celebrated French oriental scholar; and are 
informed that M. Stanislas Julien has undertaken 
the publication of the translation of the great Chinese 
work * Tcheou-li.. M. Biot was a foreign member of 
our Royal Geographical Society. 
The American papers state that the original 
manuscript of Washington’s Farewell Address, which 
was in the possession of the executors of Mr. Clay- 
poole, has been just sold by auction at Philadelphia. 
It fetched the large price of 2,300 dollars. 

From the same source we learn that the American 
Expedition in search of Sir John Franklin promoted 
by Mr. Grinnell and others is to sail on the Ist of 
May for Lancaster Sound and Barrow’s Straits. It 
is stated that it will consist of at least two schooners, 
under the command of Commander Griffin, a young 
officer in the United States Navy; and that if a 
further sum of twenty thousand dollars can be ob- 
tained, the exploring force will consist of a barque 
and two schooners. 

Letters, the Times says, have just been received 
from Bagdad, stating that Mr. Loftus, the geologist 


in the demarcation of the Turco-Persian line of 


frontier, had succeeded, on his passage from Bagdad 
to Bussorah, in visiting all the most remarkable 
ancient sites in Lower Chaldea. From that paper 
we borrow the following particulars. The ruins now 
called Werka (‘Opynvoi of Strabo), which represent 
the Ur of the Chaldees, whence took place the 
exodus of Abraham, were carefully examined by Mr. 
Loftus, and were found to be of great extent and of: 
extraordinary interest. A vast number of ancient 
coffins of baked clay, highly glazed, and covered with 
figures of men in relief, were discovered in one spot, 
the coffins being about six feet in length, adapted to 
the shape of the human body, and with an oval orna- 
mented lid, which closed the upper part; a mode- 
rately-sized water-jar was also attached to each coffin. 
Gold ornaments and other Chaldean relics were said 
to be frequently found in them; but those which Mr. 
Loftus examined had been already rifled, and he had. 
no leisure for excavation. Numerous bricks covered 
with cuneiform characters were, however, brought 
away from the ruins by Mr. Loftus; together with 
pieces of terra-cotta, moulded in the shape of a bull's 
horn, and bearing inscriptions, and several fragments 
of a hexagonal clay cylinder, inscribed with a long 
historical record, similar to that, deposited in the 
British Museum, which was found by Mr. Layard at 
Nineveh. Werka is still traditionally known in the 
country as the birthplace of Abraham, and its identity 
with Ur of the Chaldeesis established beyond the reach 
of cavil. The ruins have been observed at a distance. 
by other travellers; but are usually inaccessible, 
owing to the inundation of the surrounding country 
and the dangerous neighbourhood of the Khezail 
Arabs. Mr. Loftus, indeed, is the first European 
who has ever succeeded in actually visiting this 
primeval seat of the Jewish race. At the ruins 
called Hammam, near the Hye Canal, Mr. Loftus 
obtained a statue of black basalt, bearing two cunei- 
form inscriptions; and at Umgheir, beyond the 
Euphrates, he found another statue, representing 
one of the Chaldean gods,—but it was too much 
mutilated to be worth moving. The commission to 
which Mr. Lofius belongs, in skirting Susiana, will 
traverse a country studded with Chaldean ruins; 
and discoveries, therefore, may be expected to be 
made which will be of the utmost importance in aid- 
ing the efforts of Major Rawlinson and. others to 
unfold the early history of the East, through the 
interpretation of the inscriptions of Nineveh and 
Babylon. 





BRITISH INSTITUTION, Pall Mall._—The GALLERY for 
the EXHIBITION and SALE of the WORKS of BRITISH 
ARTISTS is OPEN DAILY, from Ten till Five.—Admission, 1s, 
Catalogue, ls. GEORGE NICOL, Secretary. 


THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI.— Mr. C. H. ADAMS'S 
ORRERY. — THIS EVENING Mr. ADAMS will deliver his 
annual LECTURE on ASTRONOM Y.—Begin at 8; end about 10, 
—Stalls, 3s.; Boxes, 2s.; Pit, 1s.—Private xes, Half-a-Guinea 
and One Guinea.—Schools half-price to Boxes and Pit. 


NILE._GRAND MOVING PANORAMA of the NILE, com- 
rising all the Monuments of Antiquity cn its Banks, to which 
is added the interior of the great Rock Temple of Anoyn Simpet, 
Painted by Messrs. Warren, Bonomi, and Fahey.—EGYPTIAN 
HALL, PICCA DILLY.—Dnaily, at Three and Eight o’clock.—Stalls 
38., Pit 2s., Gallery 1s. ; Children and Schools, Half-price. 


INDIA OVERLAND MATL.—GALLERY of ILLUSTRA- 
TLON, 14, Regent-street, Waterloo-place.— A Gigantic MOVING 
DIORAMA ILLUSTRATING the ROUTE of the OVERLAND 
MALL to INDIA, depicting every object worthy of notice on this 
high!ly-interesting journey from Southampton to Calcutta, accom- 
panied by descriptive detail, and appropriate music (which has been 
in preparation for the last nine months), is now OPEN DAILY. 
at Half-past Two and Eight o’clock.—Admission, 18.; Reserved 
Seats, 2s. 6d. (which may be previously engaged). 













EASTER HOLIDAYS, 

NEW PICTORIAL EXHIBITION, No. 309, Regent Street, 
adjoining the Royal Polytechnic Institution —The BRITANNIA 
TUBULAR BKIDGE ona grand scale, with Views of Wolverton 
Viaduct, Coventry, Birmingham, Chester, the Victoria Tubular 
Bridge over the Conway, &c. &c.; to which has been added Snow- 
don, from Capel Carig. Painted by J. W. ALLEN, Esq. A 
Description by Jonn Crarke, Esq.—During the Holidays this 
Exhibition will open at Eleven o'clock, Quarter-past 'T'welve, Half- 
past One, Quarter to Three, Four o'clock ; and in the Evenings at 
Seven and a Quarter-past Eight.—Admission, 1s.; Schools and 
Children, half-price.—Doors open a quarter of an hour before 
Exhibition. 





EASTER HOLIDAYS. 
ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION. 

DR. BACHHOFFNER’S SECOND LECTURE on the PHI- 
LOSOPHY of SCIENTIFIC RECREATION — OPTICAL EF- 
FECTS, daily at Two, and every aoening, except Saturday, at 
Bight o'clock —T HIRD LECTURE, by J. H. Pepper, Esq., on the 
CHEMISTRY of the METALS, with brilliant Experiments, dolly 
and in the Evenings.— An entirely new SERIES of DISSOLVIN 
VIEWS, exhibiting SCENES in CEYLON, from Sketches taken 
on the spot by A. Nicholls, Esq., painted on Glass by Mr. Clare; 
also a SERI Ss bh a | the as Be agen with 
an interestin, scription, daily at half-past Four, an 
Evenings. The VIEWS of LONDON in the SIXTEENTH CEN- 
TURY and AS IT NOW IS, are shown at One o’clock.—Experi- 
ments with the DLVER and DIVING BELL, &c.—Admission, le, ; 








iceberg. The great effort of the Society 


attached to the Commission which is now employed 
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GerocrapuicaL.— March 25.—Capt. W. H. 
Smyth, R.N., President, in the chair. Read :—1. 
* Statement of the Route to be followed by Mr. F. 
Galton, accompanied by Mr. Andeson, the Swedish 
naturalist.” Mr. Galton starts on the 3rd of April 
for Algoa Bay, thence, vid Colesberg, Latakoo and 
Colobend, for the Lake. Availing himself of Mr. 
Livingston’s experience, Mr. Galton intends leaving 
his waggons, oxen, and most of his men, at the 
Zouga River, in order to prosecute the rest of his 
journey by water. For this purpose, the party is 
provided with three boats, constructed here, upon 
the most improved principles, and well furnished 
with various stores of provisions in the most concen- 
trated form. Mr. Andeson takes everything with 
him necessary for making a collection of the animals 
about the Lake, and also a portable conservatory for 
diving plants. After surveying the lake, Mr. 
Galton will, if possible, penetrate northwards by one 
of the large rivers, reported to empty themselves 
into the lake. 

2. ‘ Extracts from the MS. of Baron von Miller, 
Austrian Consul-General in Northern Africa.” In 
order to qualify himself for African travelling, the 
Baron visited, in 1845, Algiers; but finding that 
French nationality had greatly overpowered that of 
the inhabitants, he proceeded to Morocco. There, 
however, he was taken prisoner by Abdel Kader, 
and narrowly escaped being executed as a French 
spy, which actually happened to his companion. 
In 1847, Von Miiller passed into Egypt, and in 
September proceeded to Central Africa, in company 
with a Catholic mission. Passing through Egypt 
and Nubia, he visited Dongola, with its caravans 
from Cordofan and Sennaar. At Ambukol, where 
the Nile alters its course from west and east to north 
and south, he left the river and crossed through the 
Behinda Desert to Khartum. The Bir el Behinda, 
14 feet deep, is filled with green slimy water, teeming 
with life. For travelling in Africa, the water should 
be preserved in tin cases, inclosed in wooden ones, 
and not in skins,as is the custom of the natives. 
The water is thus protected against the effects of 
the simoom, prickly thorns and hostile spears. In 
the south-eastern portion of this desert, near Jebré 
Haderli, a very rare species of bustard (Otis 
houbara) was shot. In Beled Sudan, the gold 
washings of Tumat, Isjanejore, Kasjan and Jebeldul 
were visited. The luxuriant forests, full of mimosas, 
tamarinds, senna, gum, ebony, &c., were graphi- 
cally described. Ivory is found in large quantities 
among the Shilluks, Dinkas and Taggalis, and is 
collected in magazines by the princes; but all com- 
merce is carefully guarded by the Egyptian govern- 
ment and Ali Pasha, the Governor-General of 
Sudan. Ostrich feathers abound. The slave trade 
exists still in the interior. The Medyanian Arabs, 
a tribe not hitherto known, inhabit their villages of 
Hashaba and Guyemat, in 13° 30’ N. latitude, and 
48° 46’ E. longitude. Lobehd, the capital of Kor- 
dofan, consists of many large villages united into one. 
M. von Miller feels sure of the existence of the 
unicorn (Anasa) ; a specimen of which he promises 
to introduce to the savans of Europe. Cobbe, the 
capital of Darfur, he was not permitted to visit. 
Some Europeans are said to have entered Darfur, 
but no one ever got out of it again. In the country 
of the Taggalis the party was attacked, and several 
killed or wounded with poisoned spears. The 
Baron describes the Russeggers’ “ vessels for preparing 
salt” as nothing but troughs for the camels to drink 
in, and attributes their white appearance to the 
guano of the numerous flocks of birds which sleep 
upon them. The culminating type of the Negro race 
is to be found not under the equator, but about 
12° N. The Bahr el Abiad in 5° N. becomes clear 
and bluish, flowing through a sandy soil. In the 
country of the Bari negroes in 4° 10’, the first gneiss 
rocks are found in the river; and the natives say 
“that the White Nile takes its rise in Ayan, about 
thirty days’ journey to the south, where it flows in 
four streams from a high white mountain.” Artesian 
wells may be, according to M. von Miiller, made 
with ease and advantage in many places in the 
desert. The Governor of Sudan, Habid Pasha, 
furnished the party with his own boat for the return 
to Cairo; and the Baron passed over thirty cataracts, 





suffering shipwreck three times on the way,—and 
upon his arrival at Alexandria had sailed on the 
Nile through twenty-eight degrees of latitude.—Of 
the second Expedition, M. Brehm, the secretary to 
the Baron, with party, is already in Egypt, waiting 
for their leader. The instructions are, “to proceed 
to Suakin, on the Red Sea, vid Suez, in order to 
purchase camels from the Bishari Arabs, who breed 
the best in the world; afterwards to examine the 
course of the unknown Albara; and finally, upon 
reaching Khartum, to sail at the favourable season 
to 4° N. latitude, the country of the Bari.” After 
ascertaining the source of the Nile, M. von Miller 
expects to be able at length to penetrate through 
Africa to Fernando Po and the west coast. 

3. Commander Fayrer, R.N., exhibited his Model 
Steering- Wheel Compressor for ships. 


Asiatic.—March 16.—Prof. Wilson in the chair. 
—The secretary read a paper, by Dr. Bowring, on the 
best mode of representing the word for God in the 
Chinese language. It is known to those who have 
paid attention to the subject of Scriptural translations 
into Chinese, that much controversy has long existed 
as to the best word by which the idea of the Supreme 
Being may be communicated; the words in use by 
the Chinese themselves being believed to signify the 
material heaven, the sky in fact, rather than the 
Creator of the universe, while the different expres- 
sions proposed and used by European translators 
have been all in their turns objected to. After some 
observations on the practice followed in the languages 
of Europe to adopt foreign words, usually Greek, 
when communicating new ideas, whether philoso- 
phical, scientific, or theological, the Doctor proposed 
to cut the knot by using the character 0, the initial 
of the Greek word Qeog, in future editions of religious 
works printed in Chinese, and to call it by the He- 
brew word Jah, used in our Bible—readily pronounced 
by Chinese organs, and, from its monosyllabic cha- 
racter, well adapted to the Chinese language. He 
observed that the sign represented centre and cireum- 
ference, and that the circle had in all ages been asso- 
ciated with immortality and eternity; and as repre- 
senting the sun, the planets, and the globular firma- 
ment, it was intimately blended with the sublimest 
notions grasped by the human intellect. 

Among the books presented was the first volume 
of the ‘Rig Veda,’—one of the sacred books of the 
Hindis, edited by Dr. Max Miller, under the patron- 
age of the East India Company. This work will be 
completed in four volumes. 

The Director exhibited a golden mask which has 
been intrusted to him by the Court of Directors of 
the East India Company. The mask was found in 
an ancient coffin on the banks of the Euphrates, by 
Capt. Lynch, one of the officers engaged in the Expe- 
dition which surveyed that river some years ago. It 
is formed of a thin sheet of pure gold, is of life size, 
and was apparently moulded from the face of the 
deceased occupant of the coffin in which it was 
found. The grave appeared to have been rifled at 
some former period; but the fear of pollution, and 
perhaps a superstitious respect for the dead body, had 
prevented the discovery of this curious relic, which 
was in close contact with it. The character of the 
face bears a considerable resemblance to that of the 
Assyrian portraits which are sculptured on the Nine- 
vite monuments recently discovered; and the very 
few details we could gather respecting the accompa- 
niments of the coffin would seem to favour the belief 
that the mask is really the portrait of an illustrious 
Assyrian, buried more than twenty-six centuries ago. 

Sir G. Staunton exhibited a portrait of the daugh- 
ter of the Governor of Shanghae, drawn by the gover- 
nor himself for the express purpose of presenting it 
to the lady of our Consul in that city. The picture 
represents a child peeping from behind a curtain, it 
being contrary to Chinese etiquette among persons of 
rank to show the whole of the female figure, however 
young or draped. The portrait is well done, though 
Chinese like, to the exclusion of all shadow; but the 
curtain is so cleverly represented as to produce illu- 
sion. The gift is a pleasing and interesting evidence 
of the cordial understanding which subsists between 
the British and Chinese authorities of Shanghae. 








Socrety or ANTIQUARIES.—The proceedings of 
the members at their weekly meetings have been of 


considerable curiosity and importance. Besides the 





accustomed display of ancient works of Art ori 
Major Rawlinson has twice favoured the Soe 
with his presence, and has three times centthannt 
the amusement and information of the even; “ 
the production of most of his Assyrian and y 
lonian discoveries. First, he sent his smaller obj 
under the care of the President, Lord Mahon: and 
afterwards he personally accompanied his | 
sculptured fragments, cylinders, statues, urns, 
vessels of various kinds, giving explanations of them, 
On the third occasion, he produced, and hy 

the walls and covered the tables of the meet 
room with, inscriptions taken chiefly from the eels 
brated rock of Behistan,—all in the wedge-form 
Persian or Babylonian character, including th 
tri-lingual record which forms the key of the whole, 
Major Rawlinson entered minutely into the gubj 
and showed his great acquirements in these unknow, 
and apparently unintelligible chronicles.— A 
the papers read have been, one ‘On the Gomis 
Conspiracy,’ and another ‘On Early American Dis 
coveries.” The last of these was illustrated by g 
recently discovered copy of that map in Hakluyt’y 
first publication which was long thought to be 
unique, and which belonged to the Grenville Cg. 
lection now in the British Museum. The cham 
attached to the supposed exclusive possession of this 
rarity has thus been broken. 

At the meeting of the 7th inst., the President; 
the chair,_Mr. Frederick Laxton was elected 
Fellow.—Lord Londesborough exhibited a set of 
twenty-four beads of vitrified paste and quartz 
tal, together with a small pair of shears, found in an 
Anglo-Saxon tumulus on Barham Downs. The 
shears were of the well-known form of which sever] 
specimens may be seen in the‘ Nenia Britannica’ of 
Douglas. 

Mr. Akerman read remarks by himself on the 
discoveries made by Sir Henry Dryden in the Marston 
Cemetery Company, Northampton, and on the sup. 
posed period of the settlement of the Saxons in Eng. 
land. Mr. Kemble, in common with other writer, 
doubts the story of the first coming of those people 
under the command of Hengist and Horsa, and 
poses they obtained a settlement in this island m 
the days of Marcus Aurelius,—which Mr. Akerman 
questions. The inscriptions discovered at Ciren 
cester a few years since, and described in the Arch 
@ologia, in each instance mention distinctly the 
nation of the deceased, which, in the opinion of 
the writer, constituted good evidence that they were 
sojourners only, and not positive settlers. All were of 
Teutonic origin. Mr. Akerman supposes that the 
first settlement of the Saxons in England in reality 
took place on the usurpation of Carausius, and that 
a portion or district of country on the eastern coasts 
of Britain was awarded them,—whence, doubtles, 
originated the title of “ Count of the Saxon shore” 
mentioned in the Notitia. The relics discovered by 
Sir Henry Dryden, though of decidedly Teutonie 
stamp, were certainly more Roman in character than 
those found in Kent; and might, if not Saxon, belong 
to a colony of Franks, the people of that country 
having greatly contributed to the success of the 
rebel Carausius. Faery: 

At the meeting of the 21st inst., the President in 
the chair, the business commenced with the election 
of Mr. P. Cunningham and Dr. Guest. Mr. Botfield 
presented a portrait in oil, purporting. to be that of 
the famous antiquary Sir William Dugdale; but it 
was stated that there is a mistake in the ascription of 
this picture (which has been engraved)—and that it 
is the resemblance, not of Sir William Dugdale, but 
of his son. Nevertheless, it has the insignia of the 
“ Garter” round the neck, and Dugdale’s coat of arms 
at the corner of the canvas,—which might, indeed, 
belong to the son as well as to the father. The 
exhibition of the evening was, the two wooden figures 
which from the days of Henry VIII. to nearly ou 
own time have struck the quarters at Evesham 
They are in the full armour of the former period, 
and about two-thirds of the size of life, having 
been well preserved by the coats of paint which 
they have continually received. They were sent 
up by Mr. Rudge, who accompanied them by ashort 
explanatory letter. The principal business fixed 
the evening was the reading of a paper by Mr. rs 
lam on ‘ Lucius,’ stated by Bede to have rt | 
first Christian king of Britain; a position which 
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troverted at considerable length. The 


Se 
Hallam con! 


~ aniaition was not concluded, — being adjourned 

ti] the next meeting. We are sorry that it was 
y ener necessary to divide it, and hope that when it 
‘again brought forward the Secretary may be allowed 
per at the beginning, and, by commencing mere 
Jus- 
us be done to a paper which depends 
much on consecutive reasoning and a comparison of 
orities. We shall not until then enter into 


in the evening, conclude the whole at a sitting. 
tice ean only th 


early auth 


the subject; which is a curious one, as well as one of 
high historical importance. 


SraTISTICAL —March 18.—The Earl of Harrowby, 
President, in the chair.—J. Fletcher, Esq., ‘On the 
Police of the Metropolis, and its uses in the Repres- 
sion of Juvenile Crime.’ The original police of the 
metropolis (which, until the commencement of the 
jst century, comprised only the* City and Liberties,” 
with Westminster) consisted of the aldermen, deputy 

n, common councilmen, ward clerk, ward 
hedell, inquestmen or leet jury, and constables of the 
several wards, appointed by the freemen householders 
therein resident, who were formerly themselves the 

“sht watchmen by rotation, of Englishmen,—for no 
was allowed to discharge so responsible an 

ofiice :—the ward, with its precincts, being no other 
than the highest developement of the Anglo-Saxon 
hundred with its tithings. We find this form of police 
to have existed from the earliest settlement of the 
valley of the Thames by a northern nation, and to 
have continued in use, as the type and model for the 
police of the rest of the realm until the institution 
of the new police twenty years ago. There was little 
grno communication between one ward and another, 
however, as the watchmen were not authorized, ex- 
cept in a few particular cases, to pass the boundaries 
of their own ward; and this want of concert was 
aggravated by dissensions between the courts of 
aldermen and common council as to the degree 
of superintendence which they should respectively 
exercise over them, in like manner that the justices 
who are called on to govern are in frequent con- 
fet with the town councils who pay the officers of our 
modem prisons. The few officers of central police 
in the City, the upper marshal, the undermarshal, 
ad the marshalmen, under whom was organized, at 
avery modern date, a subordinate force of 68 men, 
vere in like manner the type of the Bow Street 
and other police attached to the several magistrates’ 
offices established in the outlying portions of the 
metropolis so recently as the close of the last century. 
In the metropolitan parishes without the city the 
watch was chiefly under local acts, varying some- 
vhat in their provisions, but regulating the same kind 
establishment in each, consisting of a beadle, con- 
tables, and generally headboroughs, street-keepers 
ud watchmen, as in the several wards of the City, 
but working to a result so much worse as to appear 
atthe present day scarcely credible. “ A great pro- 
portion of the petty constables in the metropolis,” 
weording to the Report of the Commons’ Com- 
mittee of 1818, “served by deputies, who are in 
many instances characters of the worst and lowest 
description; the fine they receive from the person 
vho appoints them varies from 10s. to 52; and the 
consequence is, having some expense and no salary, 
they live by extortion; by countenancing all species 
vice; by an understanding with the keepers of 
and disorderly alehouses; by attending in 
wurts of justice and giving there false evidence to 
mure conviction, when their expenses are paid ; 
ad by all the various means by which artful and 
men can entrap the weak and prey upon 

tke unwary.” To abolish such a system, Sir Robert 
Peel's Metropolitan Police Act of the 10th of 
IV. c. 44. was passed, superseding the Bow 
foot patrol, and the whole of the parochial 
lice and watch outside the City by one force, both 
fr day and night duty, in the sole appointment, 
et, and superintendence of two Commissioners, 
wing under the responsibility of the Secretary of 
for the Home Department. The horse patrol 
ee in 1836, and the Thames Police, with 

Westminster Constabulary, and the Police Office 
Ageney in 1838, when the old detective force was 

The only metropolitan police now ex- 
the authority of the Commissioners was 


Siperteded, 
pt from 


| under them by the bill for its reconstruction, intro- 
duced into parliament in 1839; but it was finally 
reconstructed so as to avoid the resistance of 
the corporation, who are allowed to have their 


heart of the metropolis: an establishment far 
superior in value to anything which they before pos- 
sessed, but still costing nearly as much as their old 
system, in lieu of being managed at one-third less 


half its former cost, as was offered by the Metropo- 
litan Commissioners of Police. The ordering of the 
force is entirely vested in the Commissioners, subject 
to the approbation of the mayor and aldermen, or 
any three of them, and also of the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department, to whom the Commis- 
sioner must make such returns of the state of crime 
and conduct of the police within the City as they shall 
require. It is much to be regretted that the neglect 
of this provision entails the most serious defects upon 
the moral statistics of the metropolis; no returns 
whatever of the operations of the City Police, similar 
to the admirable annual summaries of the Metropo- 
litan Commissioners, having yet made their appear- 
ance. The city police consists of 542 men, and cost 


own police and their own Commissioners in the | 


expense as they undertook that it should, or at one | 


| in 1846 37,8031. 17s. 5d., but the establishment of 
marshals and marshalsmen (1,326/. 5s. 6d.) still re- 
tained, raises the total to 38,1307. 2s. 1ld. This would 
offer an apparent saving of about 5,500/. per annum 
on the old system in 1843, if there were not a sepa- 
rate account now kept of about that sum annually 
raised to defray the miscellaneous ward expenses, 
which formerly fell upon the police rate. The total 
number of the police under the Metropolitan Com- 
missioners is 5,513, and its expense in 1848 was 
328,346/. 6s. 8d., of which 72,085. 15s. 2d. was 
drawn from the Consolidated Fund, and the remaining 
256,2602. 11s. 5d. from the parochial rates, upon a 
rental of 10,250,4232., yielding to a rate of 8d. in 
| the pound the sum of 341,680/. 15s. 6d. A further 
experience of sixteen years has but justified the 
eulogium of the Commons’ Committee of 1834, in 
their testimony to the high character of those who 
now direct this force, and the consequent improvement 
in the moral character and discipline of the men, and 
the efficient working of the new system by which that 
of associating the police constables with low and vicious 
characters in flash houses, until an adequate reward 





was offered for their apprehension, was entirely relin- 
quished. 


Persons taken into Custody by the Metropolitan Police in 1848, 





Persons. | Total in the Year 1848. 


Under 10 
years of Age. 


10 years and | 15 years and 
under 15, under 20, 


Total under 
20 years of Age. 





| Male & 
Female. 
64,480 


Male. | Female. 


Taken into Custody... | 42,933| 21,547 312 
Summarily disposed of, 


or Held to Bail 
Tried and Convicted . -| 


}19,53 7,921 | 27,974] 73 


3,326 





| 1,038 | 4,364] 2 


Male. | Fem. Male. Fem. | Male.| Fem. 
72 | 3,604) 635 | 





Both 
Sexes. 
16,917 

6,977 


1,482 


| Male. Female. | 


8,776 | 3,518 | 12,692 | 4,225 
| 


| 
7 | 1,421) 194 ve | 1,361) 5,415 | 1,562 
| | 


| 203| 26 023 218 


1,238 | 244 





Thus upwards of one-fourth of the number taken | 
into custody and summarily disposed of, consists of | 
persons under twenty years of age, and upwards of 

one-third of those tried and convicted are of this | 
juvenile class, and 231 of them mere children under 

fifteen. From the facts it was argued that surely | 
the possession of a police, the best in the world in | 
the combination of discipline with moral character, 

and the rapid improvement of our institutions of | 
industrial and primary instruction, dictated some | 
more economical mode of disposing of a few hundred | 
young professional vagrants than was at present | 
exhibited in our enormous judicial gaol and convict | 
establishments, all handing them forward in a fatal | 
career of plunder upon society and destruction to | 
themselves. 


deserving of better success. Yet, though these | 
schools make a direct movement at this class, | 
its very vagrancy eludes their influence. 


poor, “ beaten down with necessity” to the lowest | 
depths of physical privation and moral depression, | 
but will not reclaim the “outer barbarians” per- | 
petually hanging and preying on the lower frontiers of | 
civilized society, totheinjury of the honestly poor quite 
as much as to the annoyance of the luxuriously rich. 


school approaches only on one side, whether it would | 
not be more economical, and infinitely more beneficial | 


“house of occupation” on the plan of the Philan- 


colonies; thus simply assuming the duty of parentage 


not to be punishment enough for them, while it is 
the salvation of the young people themselves, it will 
be time enough then to impose some fine on them, 
in part defrayal of their children’s maintenance, or 
imprisonment on neglect of its payment, especially 
if there should be any symptom of the plan encou- 
raging vagabondage for the express purpose of getting 
rid of the children, which is not very likely, because 
at this age they are ceasing to be burthensome, and 
beginning to be useful for honest as well as for dishonest 
purposes. The City of London colonized Ulster with 
success by similar means two centuries and a half 





that of 


the City, which it was attempted to place 


ago under the same pressure; and its recurrence finds 





us just as able to carry out the like purpose with 
respect to other lands, which are now, in effect, no 
more distant than the north of Ireland was at that 
period. In any case neither ragged schools nor 
courts of justice alone and severally can grapple with 
the rising flood of this disorder, but jointly they may 
accomplish a great and saving work, with sufficient 
moral security against mischief to the general eco- 
nomy of society, and in a manner consistent with 
the humanity of the age. 

Lieut.-Col. Sykes read a paper ‘On the Amount 
of Money expended in India on Public Works from 
1835-6 to 1845-6.’ 





Horticutturat.— March 19._W. W. Salmon, 
Esq., in the chair.—C. S. P. Hunter, J. Spode, W. 


It is the redemption of this class to which the | §. Orr, F. Crockford, J. Whatney, D. B. Chapman, 
efforts of the ragged schools are directed with a zeal |S. Maw, Esqs, the Rev. J. L. Petit, and M. 


Vilmorin, of Paris, were elected Fellows. — Mrs. 
Lawrence exhibited a specimen of the long-tailed 

















They | ladies’ slipper (Cypripedium caudatum), an extraor- 
will raise up the widow's children and those of the | dinary looking species, which has just flowered at 


Ealing Park, for the first time in England. As far 
as colour is concerned, the flowers have little to re- 
commend them, being, as near as possible, greenish 
yellow; their peculiarity consists in the petals being 
extended into two long brown narrow tails, which hang 
down from either side of each blossom, and keep om 


This obviously is a subject of police, but not of police growing and growing as the flower gets older, till it 
only; and it becomes a question, which the ragged | is difficult at present to say what length they may 


eventually reach. Those in the specimen exhibited 
were nearly 18 inches long, and when the flowers 


to society at large, to take all the children from | are elevated, as they should be, some 2 or 3 feet 
upwards of twelve years of age found repeatedly | above the foliage, these tails must give them a most 
begging or stealing, give them a brief training in some | remarkable appearance. 


Dr. Lindley stated that 


the existence of tails was not uncommon among 
thropic Society, and then deport them to some of the | Orchids; and thatan unimported species of Uropedium 
Lindenii inhabiting the Cordilleras, near the Lake of 
where natural parents showed their incompetency to | Maracaybo, possessed these appendages even in @ 
its discharge. If this privation of their children prove | more remarkable degree than this Cypripedium cau- 
datum. 


The latter comes from Peru, and may now 
be met with in one or two collections in this country. 
A large silver medal was awarded. The halberd~- 
lipped odontoglossum (0. hastilabium), another new 
Orchid, or at least comparatively new, was exhibited 
by Mr. Ivison, gr. to the Duchess-Dowager of 
Northumberland, at Sion. Like the ladies’ slipper 
just mentioned, this is not distinguished by brilliancy 
of colour; but it is, nevertheless, a pretty species. 
It had a fine spike of flowers on it, whose sepals and 
petals were pale green, transversely marked with 
brown dots or lines; the lip was large, pure white, 
and pale red at the base. It comes from New 
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Grenada. A Certificate of Merit was awarded.— 
Messrs. Henderson, of Pine Apple Place, produced 
a most beautifully grown and flowered Acacia diffusa, 
for which a Certificate of Merit was awarded; and 
along with it small plants of Boroniatriphylla, Epacris 
hyacinthiflora candidissima, and the red variety of 





Er cuspidatum. — Mr. Henderson, of St. 
John’s Wood, sent Gesnera macrantha purpurea, a 
brilliant scarlet variety, with a dwarf habit; a winter 
blooming heath, in the way of Linnzoides, called 
Burnetti; Siphocampylus lanceolatus,and an example 
of Conoclinium ianthinum, a new composite, in its 
present state not so handsome as the blue Ageratum 
(A, coelestinum).—Mr. Fry, gr. to Miss Dent, Manor 
House, Lee, Kent, exhibited a self-acting contrivance 
for fumigating glass-houses. It was made of sheet 
iron, cylindrical, and had a grate at the bottom lifted 
ap on feet sufficiently high to allow a current of air 
to pass through the fuel on which the fumigating 
material is placed. It was stated that its chief 
advantage was that it would burn readily the very 
cheapest and coarsest tobacco that could be ob- 
tained.—The garden of the Society furnished a 
beautifully-bloomed specimen of the orange-flowered 
epidendrum (£.aurantiacum), a species which few can 
flower at all; two Dendrobes, Stanhopea grandiflora, 
Lycaste macrophylla, two Epacrises, three Acacias 
Eriostemon scabrum, four nicely-flowered Cinerarias, 
the Shanghae Azalea obtusa, Henfreya scandens, 
Forsythia veridissima, and Hovea chorozemefolia. 
The latter formed a nice little green-house shrub, 
covered with brilliant purplish-blue flowers; but like 
all Hoveas, it issomewhat difficulttomanage. Though 
the Forsythia is quite hardy, it was mentioned that 
the blossoms required some protection in early 
spring, otherwise the cold and stormy weather of 
that season renders them ineffective. 


InstituTION OF Civ1L EnogingErS.—March 26.— 
W. Cubitt, Esq., President, in the chair. The first 

per read was a ‘ Description of the Chapple 
Viaduct, upon the Colchester and Stour Valley 
Extension of the Eastern Counties Railway,’ by Mr. 
P. Bruff. 


Syro-Ecyprian.— March 12.—Dr. J. Lee in the 
chair.—After a brief notice of the loss which the 
Society had sustained in the death of the Rev. T. S. 
Grimshaw, the chairman welcomed Major Rawlinson 
on his return to this country. 

Various collections of cylinders were exhibited, 
among which were Major Rawlinson’s. The Major 
gave it as his opinion that they were signets worn and 
used in ancient times—just as the Arabs now wear 
them on their fingers or carry them in their pockets. 
They always contain, he added, three lines: one the 
name of the individual, to which that of a deity is 
prefixed—the next the name of the father—and the 
third line an invocation. 

Major Rawlinson answered a variety of questions 
put to him by Messrs. Sharpe, Bonomi, Nash, Land- 
seer, and other members, on the progress of dis- 
covery in Cuneatic literature, &c. 

Mr. W. F. Ainsworth contested the identification 
ef Nimrod with Calah, on the grounds that the cha- 
racters of most frequent recurrence in the ruins of 
Nimrod have been read “ I, the king of Athur”—the 
name always given by the Arab writers to Nimrod; 
that Calah was in Calachene, according to most au- 
thorities, a mountain province; that Major Rawlinson 
had himself formerly placed Calah and Resen in the 
mountains; that Nimrod was situated in the province 
of Adiabene — which there were authorities to 
show took its name from the Ziab or Zab; that 
Haditha of the Arabs (which Major Rawlinson 
identities with Hadith, the Chaldee name of 
Calah) was, like Senn, on the right bank of the 
Tigris, Nimrod being on the left; and that if 
Major Rawlinson’s identification was accepted, 
it would bring Nineveh, Calah, Resen, Sargon, 
and other cities all within the limits of what 
Dr. Layard considered to be Nineveh Proper.— 
Major Rawlinson stated, in reply, that the characters 
in question referred to the name of the country 
(Assyria), and not to the town. That the name of 
Calah, although not yet published, had been deci- 
phered on the Nimrod inscriptions, — and that 
Haditha was at, and not opposite to, the mouth of 
the Great Zab. The learned Major also quoted 





Strabo to show that Calachene was not a mountain 


province. He considered Adiabene to have been 
between the two Zabs; and he sought for Resen in 
one of the great mounds of ruin which rise up out of 
the plain of Assyria, between Nine~eh and Nimrod. 

A second portion of a Memoir on the Samaritans, 
by Dr. L. L. Loewe, was read by the Secretary. 





Screntiric Gossip.—A correspondent, noticing our 
report of Mr. Groves’s lecture at the Royal Insti- 
tution, and particularly his remarks on the peculiar 
effects of chloroform and other vapours and gases on 
the system, — states that in several cases much 
benefit has been derived by asthmatic patients from 
the simple practice of burning in their bedrooms 
previously to their retiring to rest a piece of paper 
about four inches square soaked in a solution of salt- 
petre,—that is, ordinary touch-paper. The suggestion 
is so simple, and the benefits stated to be derived 
from it are so great, that we give our readers the 
advantage of the communication. 

The attention of the Continental engineers is again 
called to the pneumato-spheroidal engine of M. 
Testud de Beauregard. It will be remembered that 
this engine is constructed on the principle which has 
been so ably investigated by M. Boutigny, of. em- 
ploying water in the spheroidal state: this condition 
being induced by allowing it to drop into heated 
metal tubes. Although the water never acquires the 
boiling temperature, the vapour escaping from it has 
the high temperature of the metal with which it was 
in contact, and is therefore in the highest state of 
tension. An engine of this construction has been at 
work for some months in the atelier, 162, Faubourg 
Saint-Denis, and it is said to act exceedingly well, 
and to be very economical. 

M. Plateau, who lost the use of his eyes by pur- 
suing his inquiries into the persistence of objects 
upon the retina, has been retained by the Govern- 
ment in the appointments which he previously en- 
joyed as Professor inthe University of Ghent. Em- 
ploying the eyes of his friends, this admirable expe- 
rimentalist still labours with his hands; and he has 
communicated to the Academy of Sciences at Paris 
an interesting memoir on the forms taken by bodies 
when relieved from the influence of gravitation. The 
pursuit of knowledge under difficulties has rarely 
been more beautifully exemplified than in the 
remarkable case of M. Plateau. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
. Pathological, 8 
Entomological, 8. 
Chemical, 8. 
Civil Engineers, 8.—‘ Description of a Lift Bridge on the 
hames Junction Branch of the London and Brighton 
Railway, by Mr. R. J. Hood. 
Linnean, 8. 
Horticultural, 3. 
Wep. Society of Arts, 8.—Election of Officers. 
Tuvurs. Zoological, 9. 
Fri. Archeological Institute, 4 
Sar. Asiatic, 2. 





FINE ARTS 


SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS. 

Tuat there have been worse Exhibitions than this 
Twenty-seventh offered to the public by the Society 
of British Artists may be true. Bad taste may have 
been more rampant and feebleness more forcibly feeble 
in former years,—bad drawing may have been out- 
spread in larger quantities,—and “terrible hands” in 
design may have shown themselves up in greater 
numbers on former occasions than now. But, make 
the best that we may, or can, of these mercies,—they 
are only negative. Here is still mediocrity enough 
to weigh down hope; an affluence of respectable 
furniture art,—with few, very few, indications of that 
spirit which, being poetical, produces on canvas some- 
thing different from, and superior to, saleable manu- 
facture. Further, within these discouragingly humble 
limiis the number of new aspirants and exhibitors 
seems to us more than usually small. 

If we are to begin with the works that most arrest 
the eye, our first paragraph must be devoted to that 
perversely strange and eccentric painter Mr. Anthony, 
whose cup “of fine frenzy” seems on this occasion 
brimming over. Much, further he cannot push his 
mannerisms—much more fiercely he cannot exag- 
gerate certain favourite colours—much more mere- 
triciously he cannot fix the key-note of his pictures— 
much more heavily he cannot load his canvas, which 
is as often trowelled as painted—much more auda- 
ciously he cannot exercise the bravura of execution 





—much move carelessly he cartut se 
his compositions, having chosen anaes ire 
and aspects of Nature apparently only $s their 
—than he has done in some of the specimeng wis 
he here exhibits. On Mr. Anthony's aforesaid fens, 
ness and exaggeration, and resolution to @ 
the faith of his admirers empirically rat 
spectfully, we must dwell all the me = tos 
because mixed up with all this singularity and er 
travagance there is a touch of that real 
which is apt to end in blinding those seduced ty 
even flagrancies of manner as importunate as these, 
What a mixture of truth and trickery, for instance, 
is his Windings of the Wye (No. 144)!_9 : 
landscape, in which some of the most difficult ang 
intractable peculiarities of such a scene are 

with as unflinchingly as though a Canaletti’s camer 
lucida had been brought to bear on them, while the 
whole light and air are as theatrical as if a summe 
afternoon were the last scene of a ballet the 

of which is mainly indebted to the chemical contents 
of Rosamond’s “ purple jar."—Nothing, again, can be 
truer than details in the Foot Bridge (171)—in Pay 
toral Repose (252)—in a Solitary Pool (353); thig 
last, we should imagine, painted in the open air, 
Then the two churchyard pictures (331 and 456) 
claim notice: the latter in particular, for the hand- 
work in the ivy-bound building, which is admirable 
as regards effect. Yet none among them is 
less of some outrage to the modesty of Nature, which 
drives us home from her cool recesses and holy places 
to ponder not the poet's rhyme, but the ingenuity 
of the raree-showman’s box. Wondrously liter, 
on the other hand, is Mr. Anthony’s Ruins of Chepstow 
Castle (413). Here it has pleased the artist to select 
one of those days peculiar to our climate, whe 
“ the heavens rain mud,” and all is gloomy, datk, 
and cheerless. The result is, a picture which should 
be inestimable in India, or any other such glaring 
place; but he must have nerves of adamant, the 
temper of an angel, and the spirits of a Walpole, who 
dares hang it up on an English wall for English hearts 
to shiver at! As an evidence of versatility, we muit 
lastly mention Mr. Anthony’s Flemish Peasant knitting 
(459),—as brilliant and forcible an example of colout 
from a diametrically opposite palette as if Maas him- 
self had painted it. But here, also, both lights and 
shadows are preposterously loaded. 

Mr. Hurlstone exhibits as largely as usual this 
year,—as usual interspersing his portraits with imagi- 
native compositions, such as Lady Macbeth (265) and 
Constance (527) from ‘ King John.’ Of the former 
there is little to be said. The name suggests 4 
peculiar chromatic treatment, which will be found 
in all its perfection in the present Exhibition. Of 
such originality in attitude, of such a noble and faith- 
ful simplicity in pose and costume as in Sir Joshua’ 
hands could make the most conventional of all con- 
ventional modes artistic and poetical, we have not 
a trace;—but in their place, skill, artifice, manner, the 
called-up look, the arranged drapery, the 
attitude. And this admitted regretfully (for Mr. 
Hurlstone is a painter to be regretted over,—# 
numerous are his requisites for high success), it will 
surprise no one to hear that “ the wife of the Tha 
of Fife” is merely a wild-looking lady in flowing 
white drapery, wearing a coronet to suggest her royal 
ambition and her queenly courage in crime. 
stance is even less Shakspearian,—less strongly col 
ceived and more conventionally executed. 

And here,—unless we were seriously to reckon 
with Mr. Salter for his Bacchanalian Dance (87), ® 
rather with the easy hangers who allowed to # 
amazing a gambol a prominent place in their “bes 
room,”—we have done with works from their sub 
jects aspiring to a high place as high Art, 
must descend to the Watteau-world of Dea 
meron revels, or to the nearer domain of peasant 
groups and conversation pieces. That the latter 
sometimes have a moral and a poetry which elevate 
them, Mr. Prentis this year proves in his one contt- 
bution,—a picture which we prefer to most coming 
from his easel. This is, The Folly of Extravagant 
(23), “showing” the departure of a ruined 
thrift and his young wife from the old family ma 
sion. Some incidents in this sad lesson are wal 
Hogarthian. The stains on the disfurnished ¥ 
marking the places of the family pictures, now 


together in a corner and chalked with the uphol 
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rs,—the kitten playing with the dice- 

nd 9 aw or two brought in by the feet 
box de guests,—the rooks in the park without, 
o- over the fallen ee pe oe and 
their parts in this pitiful last scene. 

ee out of their paradise, with the two 

-seted retainers who follow them closely, are in 
fil concord with this picture of devastation. 
The work seems painted less finically, with less of 

surface and of inky shadow, than former pro- 
. Mr. Prentis. 
prety “ well-accustomed ” f exhibitor at the 
Society of British Artists, Mr. Woolmer, is this year 
Jess prominent than usual; not less poetical,—but 
so because in one instance somewhat more prac- 
tical and real. The hackneyed conventionalisms of a 
qade-up faéry-land are by familiarity rendered more 
exentially prosaic than the humblest traths of the 
world of factory garrets and blind alleys. f For instance, 
what Exhibition-goer—given the title, given the name 
ofthe artist—would be unable to compose for himself 
Mr. Woolmer’s Evening Bath, from the Italian (104), 
with its steps, and cypresses, and distant palazzo, 
and gleam of the broad yellow moon rising, and in 
the front nymphs disrobing with such pictorial de- 
coum that Prudery’s self may dwell on their pre- 
tions without fear or frown?—Much more to 
our liking is J? Reposo (232), though the name 
would not tell us that we are looking at “the Fiight 
into Egypt.” The spiritual purity, the meek, 
maternal reverence of the Madonna, are not here 
aimed at,—there is no unconscious divinity in the 
dambino; and thus, as regards expression, name and 
nature are not agreed in this picture. But the 
composition is easy and, so far as we are aware, un- 
borrowed. The attitudes of the girl-mother and the 
beautiful Child are graceful. In his flesh tints Mr. 
Woolmer is pearly and pure, without those peculiar 
dayey shadows which he sometimes affects, it may 
be supposed from an erroneous notion of balancing 
his favourite crimson and lilac primrose hues.—His 
Milton and His Daughters (460) is merely feebly 
pretty; and what has prettiness to do with the severe 
and sublime poet of ‘Samson Agonistes’ and ‘ Para- 
dise Lost’ ? 

We do not recollect to have before met with the 
peasant-and shepherd groups of Mr. J: J. Hill, who 
whers us agreeably into the Great Room with his 
Rustic Courtship (3),—and whose Young Shepherd 
(108), Crossing the Stream (246), Shepherd Boy (269), 

one or two other specimens are noted in our 
catalogue as newer, fresher, and larger in manner 
than has been of late the taste of the day. There is 
‘omething of the poetry of the Pastoral in these, 
without the Della-cruscanism thereof;—in their 
handling there is an ease without slovenliness which 
approaches “ the golden mean.” It may be as well 
towarn Mr. Hill against heat of tone where clear- 
ues of air has been meant, and to counsel him to 
heed his draughtsmanship—his hand being not clear 
fa propensity to sprawl in search of rustic simpli- 
tity and freedom.— Almost precisely the opposite 
may be said of Mr. Herring, who is in great force 
md finish this year. His Stirrup Cup (184) is 
2 close imitation of the manner of our redoubt- 
animal painter, Mr. E. Landseer, — being 
meat, glossy, pedantically accurate as to stuffs and 
Surfaces ; but it has not the lucid brilliancy of 
hs orginal.. A more successful though a less 
‘mantic composition is his Poulterer and Dealer in 
Gene (75), where so still is the life and so very 
tmmonplace are the dramatis persone that the 
Peture can aspire to little merit beyond such as 
and opposition of colour confer. In these 
mapects Mr. Herring demands high praise. He has 
tumed the prosaic costume of scarlet shawl and 
gown in the buying and selling females to 
account among the treasure of furs and 

lon accumulated round about them; and so far, 
picture may vie with the best work in which the 
Flemings strain every nerve to reproduce 

. _ Rg me of their Mieris’s and 

: r. Herring's colouring, though rich, 
umore earthy and less transparently ‘Solid than the 
of his contemporaries * beside the Scheldt” 
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‘sn 


om this poultry shop has recalled to us.—Mr. 


inom Tepeats his known tricks of hand, and his 


his past reputation and future progress. — ‘There 
are one or two comicalities by Messrs. Pidding and 
Clater, which we must be excused from particular- 
izing — productions the appearance of which year 
after year becomes somewhat dreary, not to say 
discouraging. 

Unless we are mistaken, Mr. C. Baxter began his 
career as an exhibitor in Suffolk Street.. This year, 
as not seldom has happened on former occasions, he 
carries off the palm in portraiture. 
George Clint, Esq. (12) is a vigorous, niatily picture; 
the character marked, without extenuation or pre- 
tence,—the workmanship clear, careful, and forcible. 
In his portrait of Isabella Stewart (236) we have, 
as was permissible, more of the coquetries of colour, 
without, however, any sacrifice of power or any 
reprehensible mannerism. This isa brilliant, pleasing 
picture. 

We must reserve a paragraph on the landscapes 
in this Exhibition for another week. 

























ROYAL ACADEMY. 
Lecture on the Works of the late W. Eity, Esq. R.A., 
by Professor Leslie. 

From the pictures which I have been enabled, by 
the kindness of their possessors, to place before you 
this evening, it may be expected that the remarks I 
have to offer to you will apply principally to Colour. 
And lest it should be thought that throughout my 
addresses to you I have dwelt too exclusively on 
this attribute of Art, I would merely remind you that 
the Lectures of our Professors of Sculpture and of 
Anatomy comprise all that can be said on Form,— 
and in the Lectures on Architecture many of the 
great principles of Composition are illustrated. 

The students, therefore, come to the lectures on 
Painting well instructed on these subjects; and though 
I do not omit to add some observations of my own 
to the very valuable ones they have heard from 
my colleagues, yet it remains peculiarly my duty to 
speak of Colour and of Chiar-oscuro (qualities in- 
separably united). 

The Lectures given in this room are, I apprehend, 
to be considered as one -series; and in that light, 
though I were even to occupy more of your time in 
the consideration of Colour-than I have done, the 
balance of the subjects on which it is the duty of the 
Professors to speak would not be disturbed. 

I confess, too, I see some cause to dread the loss 
to the English school of the pre-eminence it has, 
from the time of Hogarth and of Reynolds, main- 
tained in qualities which have always been esteemed 
by the greatest painters as of the very highest im- 
portance; and the neglect of which can be but very 
inadequately atoned for by any of the other accom- 
plishments of our art. The market value of Art 
shows the common feeling of the world on this point. 
For we find, generally, by the prices given for pic- 
tures, that the charms of Colour and of Chiar-oscuro 
are more readily admitted in excuse for deficiencies 
in other matters, than other excellencies are allowed 
to excuse the want of these. And the world is right 
in this; for we may as well assume that it is not 
necessary for music to charm the ear as that painting 
may neglect to charm the eye; and though styles, 
crude in colour, are sometimes praised for their grand 
severity, yet such severity is often the result merely 
of the want of a sense of harmony, or of the power 
of producing it. 

On the last anniversary of the Academy, the 
students heard from the lips of the Keeper a just 
eulogy on a great painter whom we have recently 
lost. They were exhorted to imitate the unwearied 
perseverance and unconquerable steadiness of pur- 
pose which so much contributed to the success of 
William Etty, rather than to attempt to copy that 
facility of hand which he only attained after years of 
patient labour; and if I can say anything to aid the 
impression of the value of such excellent advice, I 
shall be glad to do so. 

You are all familiar with the later works of Etty, 
and many of you have witnessed his habits of study, 
in our Life school, pursued too long and too unre- 
mittingly for his health. I remember him a still 
more indefatigable student at “dear Somerset House,” 
as he called it, before his name was known to the 
public, and when he was looked on by his compa- 
nions as a worthy plodding person, but with no 





.._ assortment of Hungarian peasants, pilgrims, 
Pres, soldiers, &c., with too brave a disregard of | 


His pottrait of 


no other recollection of the first pictures he exhi- 
bited than as black and colourless attempts at ideal 
subjects. 

Yet there may have been, in‘these early works, a 
feeling of chiar-oscuro whieh I was then. unable to 
estimate; and, indeed, I have no doubt but that he 
knew a great deal more of the art than I did, or 
others who, like myself, could see no promise in his 
first attempts. 

One morning, however, nearly thirty years ago, he 
“awoke famous.” It was the morning after the 
opening of the Academy Exhibition of 1821, in which 
his splendid composition of ‘Cleopatra on the Cyd- 
nus’ had, the day before, unveiled his genius to the 
public. In the previous year he had gained the ad- 
miration of the painters by his beautiful picture of 
‘The Coral Finders,’ after having exhibited two or 
three pictures, annually, for nine years to no purpose. 
How often he had sent pictures to the Exhibitions 
before any of them were received, I know not. I 
will read to you his own account of what he went 
through before he could obtain for his early works 
even the worst places.— 

“T got one, two, three, perhaps half a dozen, pic- 
tures ready; ordered smart gilt frames, and boldly sent 
them properly marked, and with a list of prices... 
In due time I went to inquire their fate; Samuel 
Strowger, the Royal Academy porter and only male 
model, brought forth the book of fate. * Four out, and 
two doubtful!’ Here wasa blow! Well, still there is 
hope! two, no doubt, will get in. No, all were re- 
turned; both at the Royal Academy and the British 
Gallery year after year! Can this be—am I awake! 
where are all my dreams of success—the flattering 
tale of hope—where? Driven almost to madness, 
the sun shone no sunshine to me; darkness visible 
enveloped me, and Despair almost marked me for 
her own.”—_On comparing dates, it appears that Etty 
must have been thirty-four years of age when the 
‘Cleopatra’ made him known to the world; and he 
had been devoted to the art, in mind at least, from 
childhood. 

I need not speak of his after-progress. You have 
all seen the glorious display of his works in the 
Adelphi, which he was himself spared to witness,— 
and which, as far as I have been able to learn, has 
raised him (high as he stood in the general estima- 
tion) still higher. For my own part, with the ex- 
ception of the walls of the British Gallery, when the 
works of Reynolds, alone, were displayed there in 
1813, I have not seen walls covered with colour so 
equal in splendour, in truth, and in refinement as 
were the four walls of the Great Room in the Adelphi 
last summer. 

But it would be doing great injustice to Etty to 
confine our admiration to his colour. Many other 
high qualities are to be found in his works; not, 
however, without an intermixture of alloy. I could, 
indeed, imagine a cold-blooded critic looking round 
that room, and quoting the words addressed by Mit- 
chell to Thomson,— 

Beauties and faults so thick lie scattered here, 

Those 1 could praise, if these were not so near. 

And such a one would well deserve the indignant 
reply of the poet :— 

Why all not faults ? injurious critic, why 

Appears one beauty to thy blasting eye ? 

In preference to such a judge, I should quote the 
writer who has remarked that —“ we can scarcely 
encounter the slightest performance of Etty’s hand, 
on which is not plainly stamped the broad character 
great, in deed or manner.” Even the little pictures 
of still life, of fruit and of flowers, with which he 
occasionally amused himself, are proofs of this,— 
dashed off, as they are, with a zest so far above the 
painful trifling of such painters as Van Huysem. 

It has been truly said, by the critic I have quoted, 
the writer of an article in the Eclectic Review, of 
September last, that “ Etty must rank, hereafter, 
among the greatest true colourists the world has yet 
seen,—often rivalling Rubens and the great Vene- 
tians on their own ground, and having, moreover, 
developed power peculiar to himself.” And isit not 
a proud thing for English Art to be able to say of a 
son of England, so lately among us, this, which can- 
not be said of any painter out of England, since the 
death of Watteau ? 

There is a great deal of talk about the want of 
encouragement of High Art in this country, and the 





chance of ever becoming a good painter; and I have 
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England to appreciate it; and on this theme the 
changes have been rung for nearly a century. In 
the mean time, this is the only country that, for a 
century or more, has produced Art of the highest 
excellence. If, by High Art, is meant Art of which 
the subjects are historic or poetic, men have been 
able, even in England, to devote their lives to it,—as 
West, who pursued it,—and on a large scale—with 
fame and profit ; and Barry, whose Art, though profit- 
less, attracted, in his own time quite as much atten- 
tion as it deserved. The works of Stothard, though, 
for the most part, on a very small scale, are of the 
very highest order :—and of Hogarth, of Wilson, of 
Reynolds, and of Gainsborough, I will only say that 
they each pursued the bent of their genius, with 
unequal worldly success, but eventual fame; and 
Etty has added another name to this so honourable 
list, and he has also added one more proof to the 
many the world has seen, that whatever a man of 
superior mind undertakes, with an interest that never 
loses sight of its object, and a perseverance that turns 
all circumstances in the slightest degree favourable 
to it to account, he will accomplish—if it be within 
the reach of human powers. And, what may seem 
strange, Etty not only painted, from the beginning 
to the end of his career, a class of subjects that are 
supposed to be alien to the English taste, but he died 
wealthy. 

The truth is, that a great part of the complaints 
against our Government and our patrons for the neg- 
lect of High Art originates with a classof painters who 
fancy they are forced to work in what they consider 
the inferior departments of the profession for the want 
of taste in those who should employ them in better 
things. We are all too prone to throw the blame 
of our own failures on others. So did not Wil- 
liam Etty. During the many years in which he was 
toiling in obscurity, and, at times, almost driven to 
despair, his want of success only made him look 
within himself for the cause. He found it ;—and by 
his own unwearied exertions made his way to fame. 
It was his modesty, therefore, that at last brought 
him into the sunshine of public favour ; and I believe 
many men, with natural powers equal to his, have 
been for ever kept in the shade by their vanity, which, 
though it may sometimes promote industry, more 
often encourages indolence, or at any rate hinders the 
right direction of industry. 

In the writings of Sir Joshua Reynolds there is 
no point more insisted on than the necessity of 
labour to the attainment of excellence in Art. He 
attributed his own success to unremitted industry 
stimulated by ambition. Though he discourages all 
reliance on genius and taste, alone, and even goes so 
far as to intimate that industry will supply the place 
of what are generally considered the gifts of nature, 
yet when he says that “nothing is denied to well- 
directed industry, nothing is to be obtained without 
it,” he implies unquestionably the existence of the 
power, certainly not common, which the world has 
agreed to call Genius;—for it is only in the degree in 
which industry is influenced by such a power that 
it can be truly directed towards success. The ex- 
pression “well- directed industry” is indeed the 
most comprehensive definition of genius. We often 
see great industry thrown away for want of judg- 
ment; and excellent natural abilities rendered use- 
less, or worse than useless, for want of industry: so 
that, as we know industry alone is not genius, we 
may fairly say also, that the greatest natural powers 
do not constitute genius without industry. 

To look away for a moment from our own pur- 
suits, how many things have been accomplished that 
seem almost prodigies by the untiring activity and 
singleness of purpose of superior minds! Such 
minds, for instance, as Columbus possessed. It is by 
such energy, well directed to its object, that the 
poorest men often acquire wealth, and honestly; and 
it is by such energy, well directed also, that the 
most obscure will assuredly acquire fame, if they 
deserve it. It may come late, or it may not come 
in its full measure while they live ; but it will come, 
and he whose mind is of a high order will always 
prefer a well-founded reputation after death to pre- 
sent popularity, attained through the want of judg- 
ment of his cotemporaries. 

The great painter, so many of whose pictures and 
studies I had the pleasure of showing to you when 
we last met in this room, John Constable, was 





scarcely recognized as an artist during his life; but 
he is now better understood, and will, I am per- 
suaded, in time, take his proper place among the 
greatest of landscape painters, while Etty had the 
better fortune to be truly estimated while he lived, 

Though, as I have said, it would be very unjust 
to Etty to consider him great only as a colourist, 
yet certainly this is the one thing in which he is 
always excellent, and with an equality very un- 
common. The writer, from whom I have quoted 
one or two passages, goes on to say—“ The variety 
of his colour is very eminent and rare in its fluctu- 
ating adaptation to the sentiment of the individual 
work, and to the character of the natural effect. 
Between such colour as that of any of the ‘ Judiths’ 
and that of the ‘Fleur de Lis,’ there is little in 
common beyond their exceeding glory and beauty. 
Yet it would be difficult to say which is in its sepa- 
rate kind the more perfect. So of others; the most 
opposed characters of splendour or harmony of 
colour being continually developed. And all this is 
attained with the entire absence of glare.” 

The works of very few painters, collected, would 
present an appearance so equal in colour. Nothing 
is more generally striking in such exhibitions than 
the very different styles of the different periods of 
practice. But in Etty, after his powers were fully 
developed, we scarcely observe any change; certainly 
no change of principle, for from the first he was 
right. The varieties in the effects of his pictures 
are caused only by the varieties in his subjects. But 
whether his colour be dark or light, solemn or gay, 
the principles of its harmony are the same. 

The walls of the Great Room in the Adelphi amply 
proved the truth of Hogarth’s reasoning on the sup- 
posed improvement of the tone of pictures by time.* 
When in a former address to you I alluded to this, 
I stated my belief that no finely coloured picture 
was ever seen to such advantage as when it came 
fresh from the hand of the painter. Time has not 
operated very long on any of the works of Etty; 
but, if there be any perceptible difference arising 
from the effects of time in them, the advantage 
belongs to the very last of his productions, among 
which may be mentioned the ‘ Fleur de Lis.’ 

Slight and generalized as are his backgrounds, yet 
he is invariably happy in expressing the most charming 
characteristics of landscape; and it is no wonder that 
he should be so fond of painting bathers when he 
could with such ease provide for them scenes so 
inviting and weather so genial as his pencil delighted 
in creating. The two subjects of this class which I 
am enabled to show you are, you will observe, very 
different in effect. The one light, but with nothing 
of that vapid whiteness that inferior colourists mis- 
take for light;—the other exceedingly deep and rich 
in effect. Yetto both the glow of summer noonday 
is given in perfection. These pictures, productions 
of Etty’s later practice, are remarkable for their per- 
fect finish at a distance, and the slightness and the 
boldness of their execution discoverable on a near 
approach. They are, indeed, masterly works, — 
“masterly without rudeness;’ and I know of no 
landscape backgrounds, excepting by Velasquez, in 
which so much is expressed and so happily by the 
fewest possible touches of the pencil. 

I need but recall to your minds his moonlit seas, 
his deep blue skies, and that expanse of rippling 

* Though fine pictures have often been injured by the 
unskilfulness of ignorant picture-cleaners, yet they have, I 
believe, more often been restored, as nearly as possible, to 
the condition in which they came from the hands of their 
authors. The clamour raised about the last cleaning of 
some of the pictures in the National Gallery, and which 
from time to time is revived in the newspapers, has unfor- 
tunately, for the present, suspended the restoration of others 
there. The dirt that was removed from the ‘Peace and 
War’ of Rubens came away, I have been told, chiefly by the 
use of water;—and it is known that the fine Paul Vero- 
nese, ‘The Consecration of St. Nicholas,’ after it was 
brought to England was glazed with liquorice or tobacco 
water, and afterwards varnished, in order to give it what 
was in those days considered tone by some of the leading 
amateur authorities in Art. Unfortunately, in the present 
state of the public mind, misled as it is by misrepresenta- 
tion on this point, if by careful cleaning the cloud over the 
surface of this fine picture should be removed, and it should 
be restored, as some day it may be hoped it will be, to its 
original freshness and silver purity, an outery will imme- 
diately be raised that it is “flayed.” But it is one of the 
inconveniences inevitably associated with a collection be- 
longing to the public, that the most careful proceedings of 
its guardians are liable to the misrepresentations of igno- 


rance, of which the most satisfactory exposures cannot 
prevent the iteration. 





water which separates the gilded boat from a, 
frame of his picture in the Vernon Gallery. the 
soon enumerated, but of the rarest occurrence jn iv 
with such beauty and truth as he gave to them;_j 
need but mention these, and I am sure You Will fg 
as I do that his relish for all that is most. charm 
in inanimate nature was of the utmost refinement, 

There is one expression which pervades the whole 
of his Art, excepting in a few instances in which the 
subjects preclude it, an expression of great yal 
namely, that of happiness,—a charm that he styai 
not to give. Perhaps he might be unconscious of 
for it came naturally from his own constitutional 
serene mind upon his canvasses. ’ 

We feel, indeed, that Etty’s Art is the emanation 
of such a mind as alone could have given utterang 
to what he says towards the end of his own brief 
account of himself. I should mention to those who 
may not have seen this account that, before he 
to study the art, he served a seven years’ apprenticg 
ship in a printing office, having been bound at the 
“tender age of eleven and a half!” Alludin i 

; - 8 to this 
he says, “ My life has been, since I was free from 
bondage and pursuing the retreating phantom of 
Fame, like the boy running after the rainbow, 
life has been, I say (with the exception of some dark 
thunder-clouds of sorrow, disappointment, and de 
privation) one long summer day ; spent in exertions 
to excel, struggles with difficulty, sometimes Her 
culean exertions, both of mind and body; mixed 
with poetic day-dreams and reveries by imagi 
enchanted streams. I have passed sweetly and 
pleasantly along,—now chewing the cud of sweet 
and bitter fancy, and regretting my inability to do 
greater and better things; but God is good, and } 
desire in all my thoughts to give Him glory in the 
highest, that He has blessed me and mine witha 
fair reputation and the solid comforts of life in 4 
degree beyond my deserts; and I now retire from 
the arena with the best feelings of peace and good- 
will to my brethren of the art for their uniform kind- 
ness, consideration and support in my long profes 
sional career.” 

To return to the subject of expression,—and as 
connected with his last most important work, the 
series of pictures from the history of Joan of Are, it 
may be best to listen again to his own words. Ina 
note written to one of the purchasers of those pictures, 
Mr. Colls, he thus speaks of the series, and alsoof 
his other large works. — 

“ My three pictures of ‘Joan of Arc,’ now in the 
Royal Academy Exhibition, have cost me many an 
anxious thought for considerably upwards of seven 
years (indeed it is seven years or more since the 
canvasses were stretched). Judith was first con 
ceived in the York Minster, when the solemn tones 
of the organ were rolling through the aisles. ' ‘ Joan 
of Arc’ was first thought of in Westminster Abbey, 
—in Henry the Seventh’s Chapel, under the chival 
ric banners that hang there; hearing the Anthem 
sung, and looking towards the grand portal, I 
seemed to see her in imagination riding into the 
gates of Orleans, and carrying the siege thereof. I 
subsequently, however, changed that subject for the 
present one, as better. I thought that as she was the 
Judith of modern times, her story, like my first, 
ought, like the epic, to have a beginning, a middle, 
and an end; and, like all my large pictures, point 
a great moral lesson to the mind, viz., my Com 
bat,’ the first, was the beauty of Mercy;— Judith, 
of Patriotism;—‘ Benaiah,’ David's chief captain, 
Valour;—the ‘Syrens and Ulysses,’ the resistance 
of sensual appetites;—‘Joan of Are,’ the Saint, 
the Patriot, and the Martyr — that heroic self 
devotion to her country and her prince W 
has stamped her fame. Long choosing and be 
ginning late,—hesitating among a variety of points 
of her story, years passed ere I could fix my choice. 
I visited Rouen, and sketched the old houses wile’ 
were there, I dare say, at the time. I visited Paris 
and saw all the pictures relating to her that had been 
done in modern times. I made a pilgrimag? 
Orleans, also, in search of further information. 
enthusiastic admirer myself of her character, I ws 
desirous of sparing no pains to endeavour a 
justice to her cause, and complete the series re 
colossal pictures, I had set my mind to comp 
God would so far sustain me! He has done $9, 7 
I am deeply grateful! At times the severity 
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: struggles for very breath, and severe 
& re “ but I pressed on, and God 
ven me the desire of my heart. In the first, 
we to have found the sword she had seen 


her pte tage 
in her dreams, and invoking the inspiration from 


hich sustained her through her arduous 
—_ Ta the second, having supposed her to have 


on imbued with that inspiration, she accomplishes 
more by it than the vulgar expression of those 
human passions which actuate more ordinary cha- 

._this has given rise to an idea in some minds 
that she js not sufficiently excited—the effect, how- 
ever, was intentional on my part; it would have been 

e knit the brows and eget pay nostril ; but I 

i e was in possession of a superior power, 
ee pmenien of which I endeavoured to 
In the last, the tale, a sad one, is pretty 
inly told. She had called for a crucifix, a soldier 
fied two pieces of wood together in the form, and 
ye it to her; she clasped it to her bosom as the 
oe of her redemption ; in the meanwhile, 
Father Avenel, a monk, having procured one, made 
his way through the crowd, and endangered his 
own safety several times to administer consolation 
to her, till she, perceiving his danger, begged of him 
at last to consult his own safety, and leave her to 
her fate! As the smoke and flames cleared away, 
she was seen clasping the crucifix, and her voice was 
heard calling on the name of Jesus! Tradition says 
awhite dove was seen flying towards Heaven.” 

Ican call to mind no picture I have ever seen 

of a subject similar to the death of Joan of Arc, 
hing to it in pathos, and so entirely free 
from the morbid taste with which such scenes are 
chen treated.—_In looking at it I can think only 
of the heroine and her fate, so disgraceful to two 
nations. The mind is not drawn from this by 
my studied elegance in her attitude or in the dark 
deapery that invests her. We seem to see herself, 
not a picture, as she stands appealing to Heaven 
with a faith which does not yet conquer her terrors 
ofafearful death. The careful manner in which the 
quaint old houses in the background are painted 
gives a dreadful reality to the scene; and instead 
of the usual commonplace accompaniment to such 
subjects, of a lurid sky, Etty has shown the heavens 
dear as the soul which is about to wing its way from 
actuel world; and, like a true poet, he has availed 
himself of the reported incident of the dove rising in 
mowy brightness. Though this picture and the 
others from the same story are inferior in comple- 
tion to the magnificent series from the history of 
Judith, yet they place the painter higher, to my 
inking, as a master of sentiment, perhaps because 
the subjects are of more interest. 

Ihave heard it objected to Etty that he had no 
imagination; but I think those who do not per- 
ceive that all the works of such a painter are ima- 
giative, may, at least, discover imagination in 
these pictures as well as in the painter’s own account 
(wearnest and, in part, so pathetic) of their con- 
ception. Many other instances might be adduced 
fm among the works of Etty where the expression 
iscarried as far as possible. Nothing can be finer than 
his repentant prodigal. And in (1 think) his second 
‘Judgment of Paris,’ the shepherd prince regatds the 
Vetorious goddess with a look of such profound re- 
Yaence, mixed with admiration, as we may suppose 
due only from a human to an immortal being. 

places the picture, in sentiment, far above the 
treatment of the same subject by Rubens. 

And now having expressed, however imperfectly, 
ny admiration of some of his excellencies, I may 
be permitted, I trust, without incurring the charge 

taptiousness, to say something of his faults. His 
occasional inaccuracies of form, and want of attention 
% proportion, may be readily forgiven for beauties 

Might redeem greater defects; the world has 
Causented to pardon similar faults in Correggio; and I 
do not think it profane to speak of Etty and Correggio 
It is one thing, however, to forgive such 

and quite another to excuse them by theories 

one that occurs in the well-written eulogy on 

's works which I have quoted, namely, that 
wing and colouring cannot in fact be given in 

‘qual proportions of perfection in Art; because not 

¥ 8 occurring in Nature herself. Where the 
fe prevails, the other is subordinate.” What 
™y have been the observations of Nature from 





which such a conclusion is arrived at I cannot 
conceive. But we know that beautiful and correct 
drawing has often been united with fine colour 
in Art. What, for instance, can be more perfect 
in both than the finest heads of Titian, of Van- 
dyke, of Rembrandt, and I will add of Reynolds ? 
and if it be said that these are not ideal (which, how- 
ever, I do not admit), the frescoes of Michael An- 
gelo, [am told by competent judges, have passages 
of colour equal to Titian and Correggio. Indeed, 
from the works of Etty himself, specimens of perfect 
drawing might be selected, though perhaps rarely 
in any entire figure. But as he had made himself 
thoroughly master of the anatomical structure of the 
human frame, he could certainly be accurate in his 
proportions without any loss of spirit in execution; 
and where he is not so, it is ihe result merely of haste 
or carelessness, and not of ignorance, nor to be 
defended by any of the fanciful theories of the day. 

A worse fault, in my estimation, than incorrectness 
sometimes mingles with his beauties. Something 
of the mannerism, in forms and attitudes, of the 
Lawrence and Westall schools, which in sentiment 
were the same, may be seen in Etty’s Art. That 
this should be the case, however, was the almost in- 
evitable result of his placing himself in early life 
under Lawrence :—so difficult are the impressions 
received in youth to be effaced, even where, as with 
Etty, there is great originality and strength of mind. 

He has told us in his Autobiography, that though 
he painted in the house of Sir Thomas, he received 
little or no instruction from him. Still the contem- 
plation and copying the works of that eminent man 
could not but in some degree affect his style, and in- 
deed the Art of Lawrence had so much of fascination 
in it as to maintain a widely spread influence over the 
rising talent of the day; and gradually to undermine 
tillit almost entirely superseded the taste imparted 
by Reynolds and Gainsborough to English por- 
traiture. 

If Etty acquired a tinge of something in the house 
of Lawrence which he might better have been with- 
out, it is greatly to his praise that he came from it a 
colourist destined to rank with the very best that have 
lived; for the school of the great portrait painter was 
certainly not one of colour. But I believe Etty’s 
first impressions of harmony were derived more from 
Fuseli, who though he said of himself that “ he had 
always courted colour as a despairing lover woos a 
disdainful mistress,” yet he had a very fine eye for the 
negative tones best suited to the visionary subjects he 
delighted to paint. 

There is a question on which it may not appear 
to be my province to enter; but it is one which 
Etty’s peculiar treatment of, and choice of subjects 
must present to most minds;—I mean the question 
of how far his frequent preference of the nude may 
or may not be proper. 

It is very true that in entire nudity there may be 
nothing objectionable, while figures clothed to the 
chin, if but an eye be seen, may convey the grossest 
meanings. I scarcely remember a female face by 
Etty in which the expression is impure; and if I 
wished for a personification of innocence, I know no 
painter’s works among which I could more readily 
find very many instances that would answer to it. 
I remember years ago, borrowing from him to 
copy, ahead of a young girl, of such angelic purity 
of expression, that I returned it after having 
destroyed all the attempts I had made to repeat it, 
because, in all, I had failed to catch the beauty either 
of the expression or of the colour. 

In considering the question relating to nudity, 
I can call to mind no display of it in the works 
of Raphael, of Stothard, or of Flaxman, that seem 
to me objectionable. But this I cannot say of the 
works of Titian, Correggio, Rubens, and others of the 
great colourists, masters between whom and Etty 
there was more in common. 

He was aware of the imputations that were cast 
on his character by those who knew him only in his 
works.—“I have been accused,” he writes, “ of 
being a shocking and immoral man.” — And in 
another part of his Autobiography, so deeply interest- 
ing to all who knew him, for all who did, knew his 
entire sincerity, he says, “as a worshipper of beauty 
whether it be seen in a weed, a flower, or in that 
most interesting form of humanity, lovely woman, 
an intense admirer of it and its Almighty author,— 





if at any time I have forgotten the boundary line 
that I ought not to have passed, and tended to 
voluptuousness, I implore His pardon. I have 
never wished to seduce others from the path and 
practice of virtue, which alone leads to happiness 
here and hereafter; and if in any of my pictures 
an immoral sentiment has been aimed at, I consent 
it should be burnt; but I never recollect being actu- 
ated in painting by any such sentiment.” 

The apology which he makes in another part of 
these papers for his extraordinary predilection for the 
nude, namely, that “he preferred painting the glorious 
works of God to draperies, the works of man,” is 
based on a mistake to which I have alluded in a 
former address to you, namely, that of considering 
artificial objects as less poetic than natural ones; an 
error which has been so completely exposed by Lord 
Byron. I then mentioned a reply of Reynolds to a 
portrait painter, who complained of the hardship of 
being obliged to paint coats, wigs and hats. “These 
things,” said Sir Joshua, “ have all light and shadow.” 
And so we shall find, if we know how to look for it, 
that in all the works of man the best part is always 
Nature’s doing. Etty’s rejection of draperies where- 
ever he could reject them, and, very often, where he 
should not have done so, led him to a carelessness 
in general, in the treatment of them, excepting in 
colour, unparalleled in Art, and unworthy of so great a 
painter. The works of Raphael abound in instances 
in which the grace and dignity of his figures are in- 
creased by their draperies alone. How superior for 
instance in these respects are his Muses, who have all 
ample draperies, to the naked Muses of Tintoret in 
that otherwise fine picture which is now in our paint- 
ing school; and in this slight engraving from a design 
of Raphael, you will perceive how much is gained 
by the addition of drapery. The subject is ‘The 
Marriage of Alexander and Roxana.’ In the upper 
sketch the figures are studied from the nude,—a prac- 
tice of this great master, and an excellent one. But 
you will notice in the lower sketch how greatly the 
Roxana gains by the exquisitely flowing lines of the 
drapery which he has thrown over the lower part of 
the figure. I have placed next to this engraving two 
very fine Marc Antonios after Raphael. The upper 
one is a very remarkable instance of the value of 
drapery; a female figure sitting, and so enveloped in 
a loose mantle that neither a hand, an arm, nor a 
foot are shown, Yet it is singularly elegant; and 
will remind the students of the Life school of those 
accidentally beautiful compositions that often occur 
when the model is resting and covered with drapery. 

On the score of taste then alone, I think Etty’s in- 
discriminate partiality for the nude is objectionable, 
and how fur his peculiar bias in this may be indefen- 
sible on other and higher grounds is a matter that I 
conceive cannot be passed silently by, and need not, 
even by his greatest admirers, among whom I should 
be sorry not to be classed. 

The influence of the poetry and sculpture of the 
Greeks which has spread so much of beauty through 
modern Art, has not certainly been an influence of 
unmixed good. Plato banished poetry, excepting 
hymns to the Gods, from his Republic, and with it 
he banished painting, for all his arguments against the 
one equally affect the other. But it is not to be sup- 
posed that the great philosopher, himself a poet and 
an admirable dramatist, should wish to annihilate 
poetry. His object in all he says of it is clearly to 
purify it only. 

The connexion between taste and morality seems 
scarcely to have been recognized by the Greeks; 
and the exquisite refinement that prevailed in those 
of their cities where poetry and the arts were most 
cultivated was a refinement obtained not by exclud- 
ing vice but by clothing it with elegance. It there- 
fore well became the great teacher of the immortality 
of the soul to expose the blandishments of poetry, and 
the inevitable evil tendency on the multitude of the 
glorifications of the vices of mankind by attributing 
them to gods in whose existence they believed. 
Under a true religion something of this danger is 
removed; but still more perhaps remains than painters 
or poets are willing to allow. 

Plato himself, when proposing the banishment of 
poetry, admits that “a certain friendship, at least, 
and reverence for Homer which he has had from 
his childhood almost restrained him;” but be still,” 
he adds, “the man must not be honoured in pre- 
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ference to truth.’ And again, “If any one can 
assign a reason why the poetry and the imitation 
which are calculated for pleasure ought to be ina 
well-regulated city, we, for our part, shall gladly 
admit them, as we are at least conscious to ourselves 
that we are charmed by them. But to betray what 
appears to be truth were an unholy thing.”* 

I cannot, therefore, think it out of place to warn 
my younger brethren in Art of the danger of being 
blinded by high poetic authority and the fascinations 
of many of the fables of antiquity, as subjects of Art, 
to the real moral tendency of what they may put 
on canvas. Neither true religion nor true morality 
would banish poetry or painting now from the world; 
but they would and should direct these arts aright; 
and though I should be very far from allowing that 
such a mind as Etty’s was in anything allied to the 
French painters of the last century, who dealt much 
in mythology, or others of a later date, yet I do think 
he might have found subjects more worthy of his 


exquisite pencil than some to which he has descended, | 


—his diploma picture,t+ for instance, though 
sanctioned by the example of such painters as 
Titian, Correggio, Nicolo Poussin, and Reynolds. 
And, by the way, I may remark that the picture of 
Titian, from which copies have been most often 
multiplied, for what reason I need not say, is one 
that should never have been painted. 

Etty’s Art was substantially rewarded as well as 
appreciated,—but I fear the extent to which he was 
patronized must not be entirely considered as pro- 
ceeding from a pure love and true appreciation of 
what is excellent in painting. It cannot be doubted 
that the voluptuous treatment of his subjects, in 
very many instances, recommended them more 
powerfully than their admirable art; while we may 
fully believe that he himself, thinking and meaning 
no evil, was not aware of the manner in which his 
works were regarded by grosser minds. 

I cannot conclude the remarks I have presumed 
to make on this great painter without stating, what 
Iam enabled to do from my own knowledge, that 
his conduct as an Academician was invariably marked 
by the most unremitting and disinterested zeal for 
the prosperity and honour of the society of which 
he was so distinguished an ornament. He con- 
sidered, indced, the welfare of the Academy as 
identical with the general welfare of the Arts of his 
country. Naturally shy, he never spoke at our 
meetings without a great effort, yet never was he 
silent on any occasion on which he thought he could 
serve the institution. There was a simplicity and 
sincerity in his manner that greatly attached his 
friends; and I never could discover in him the least 
sign of jealousy or other unworthy feeling towards 
any of his brother artists. I knew much of him in the 
early part of his career; and, destined as he was to 
see many of his fellow-students, younger than himself, 
pass by him into notice and patronage, while he was 
still working in obscurity, no murmur escaped him, 
no expression of envy towards those who, often with 
far less of merit, were outstripping him in the road 
to fame. But he lived to enjoy the reward of his 
genius and his virtues even in this life. 

For the loan of the pictures I am enabled to show 
you I am indebted to Mr. Munro, who on two other 
occasions has most kindly intrusted me with pic- 
tures of great value,—to Mr. Jacob Bell,—to Mr. 
Wethered the possessor of the ‘Fleur de Lis,’ and 
many others on the walls,_to Mr. Wass—and to 
Mr. Hogarth, who has kindly allowed me to show 
you a fine Gainsborough, which I should have been 
glad to exhibit had it been in town on Thursday 
last. 





Five-Art Gossip.—The original idea of giving a 
money prize of 5,060/. and other large prizes to suc- 
cessful exhibitors at the great Industrial Exhibition 
of 1851 having been, as we understand,— and 
think very wisely—abandoned, the Commissioners 


have announced their intention of giving, instead, 
medals of various sizesand different designs, —to repre- 
sent, we suppose, various classes of merit. ‘The medals 
will be of three kinds; all having on their obverses 


portraits of Her Majesty and Prince Albert, and on 





* The Republic of Plato. Book X. Chaps. Ist and 8th. 

t This picture, objectionable as it appears to me in sub- 
ject, has less perhaps than any of his works of the peculiar 
excellence of his art. 


the reverses some design illustrative of the objects of 
the Exhibition or appropriate as the rewards of suc- 
cessful competition. For these latter designs the 
artists of all countries are to compete :—and three 
prizes of one hundred pounds each will be given for 
the designs accepted, and three of fifty pounds each 
for the best which are not accepted. The Commis- 
sioners have decided on bronze for the material in 
which the medals are to be executed; considering 
that metal to be better calculated than any other for 
the developement of superior skill and ingenuity in 
the medallic art, and at the same time the most 
likely to constitute a lasting memorial of the Exhibi- 
tion. The notion of these medals being in bronze is, 
we think, good for another reason: as it relieves 
them from the idea of mere material or pecuniary 
value. They will thus become honourable testimo- 
nials of merit, which, like the prizes of classic 
times, will be prized rather for the distinction which 
they convey than for any intrinsic worth. The de- 
signs for the reverses are to be sent to the Secretaries 
of the Commission on or before the lst of June; and 
must be nine inches in diameter,—executed in basso- 
relievo, in plaster of Paris. 

At the last meeting of the Commissioners of Fine 
Arts for decorating the New Palace at Westminster, 
it was determined that Messrs. Cross and F. Pickers- 
gill should be ordered to execute two of the subjects 
for the Peers’ corridor. Mr. Pickersgill is to paint 
‘Charles the First erecting his Standard at Notting- 
ham,’—and Mr. Cross * The Speaker Lenthall assert- 
ing the Privileges of the Commons against the same 
Charles when the attempt was made to seize the five 
members.’ These pictures are to be in oil colours; and 
their dimensions are to be each 9 ft. Gin. wide by 7 ft. 
high. They are to be proceeded with forthwith. 

Mr. John Watson Gordon—who is an Associate of 
the Royal Academy in London—has been chosen to 
fill the two vacancies in the high placesof his profession 
which the death of Sir William Allan made in the 
northern kingdom. By Her Majesty he has been 
appointed Queen's Limner in Scotland,—and by the 
Royal Scottish Academy unanimously elected their 
President. 

The anniversary dinner of the Artists’ Benevolent 
Fund took place on Saturday last at the Freemasons’ 
Tavern, and was presided over by Mr. Baring Wall. 
During the past year it appears from the report that 
the dividend allowed to the recipients of the fund has 
been increased to 187. in the case of widows, and 52. 
in that of orphans. The secretary announced in the 
course of the evening subscriptions amounting to 
about 5002. 

The Oxford papers announce that the Hon. W. 
T. H. Fox Strangways, M.A., formerly a student of 
Christchurch, has presented to the University gal- 
leries about thirty pictures of great interest and value, 
mostly by Florentine and other early Italian masters. 





Lord Duncan as a nobleman of taste has made, we 
think,a mistake in the House of Commons, by direct- 
ing unfriendly attention to the very elegant balustraded 
wall which Mr. Barry was erecting in the Green Park, 
in front of Bridgewater House. His Lordship has 
acquired a deserved celebrity for looking after the 
Crown lands of the country, from the princely New 
Forest down to surburban little Epping; but in this 
instance he has sought to maintain his deserved popu- 
larity with a deficient argument. Mr. Barry, as Lord 
Ellesmere’s architect, had not made any encroach- 
ment on the Green Park: we should have been among 
the first to complain if he had. He has placed, in- 
stead of a dwarf toasting-fork-like rail—a receptacle 
for rubbish—a very elegant wall of honest English 
masonry, which would have been when completed an 
ornament tothe Park itself—besides being a necessary 
addition to a house of great architectural beauty, evi- 
dently designed by its architect with some advance- 
guard of architecture to give it due elevation and 
grandeur. The very elegant Italian garden which Mr. 
Barry was busy about will be now abandoned:—the 
lease from the Crown to Lord Ellesmere containing 


little rail with a wall of stone even breast high. Had 
Mr. Barry designed a wall like that in front of Bur- 
lington House which shuts out the handsomest colon- 
nade in London, or a lofty street rail planked with 
boards like that in frontof Stafford House,—we should 
have thanked Lord Duncan for his interference: — 
of which the principle is good where appropriately 
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enforced. Now we lament a needless impedi Pea 
the name of the people to the designs of g n 
whose designs include a staircase in this y 
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MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


MUSICAL UNION. —SECOND MATINER 
Half-past Three o’clock.—Quartett, £ minor, Op. 44 
and Scherzo, Posthumous Quartett, Mendelssohn - Sonata 
Piano and Violin, Beethoven ; Quartet, No. 10, x fat Bethe” 
Artists :—Ernst, Deloffre, Hill, and Piatti. Pianoforte § 
Members are requested to pay their subscriptions to Cra: 
where single tickets, Half-a-Guinea each, can be pure — 
bers can personally introduce visitors on ’ 


A limited number of resident artists an oanben, 
academies will receive free admissions, on applying to 
EL 


LA, Director, 


PuiLuarwonic Society.—A pamphlet has been 
circulated, by Mr. Grattan Cooke, among the Suh. 
scribers and Members of the Philharmonic Society 
to which we must call attention, Those wh, 
during a long course of years have adverted to de, 
fects calling for reform,—and who have al 
testified to the instant and clear profit attenday 
upon their removal,—must not forbear, however yp. 
pleasant it be, to speak when called on by the 
statement of a case in which progress could not be 
secured without individual grievance; but in which 
the aggrieved party represents himself as having been 
unworthily treated. We have adverted [ante, p. 267} 
to the new appointments of first oboe and fint 
horn this year, made in the Philharmonic orchestm, 
In the pamphlet alluded to, Mr. Grattan Cooke 
as the player on the former instrument, publishes 
the fact of his displacement, — his vexation at 
the manner in which it has been made,—and 
his conviction that it is ascribable “to per. 
tial and personal motives.” It appears that 
the Philharmonic Directors availed themselves of 
Mr. G, Cooke's nomination to the mastership of the 
band of the 2nd Life Guards (by his own letter of 
September last announced to them, with some de 
precatory hesitation), to invite him to resign his oboe 
ship in their orchestra on the plea of the two appoitt- 
ments being incompatible. This intimation Mt, 
Cooke would neither understand nor accept; where 
upon he subsequently received a notice that his 
services would not be required for the current season, 
He has published the correspondence, with a pre 
amble, in which by his allusion to the Birmingham 
Festival of 1849 and the Sacred Harmonic Society, 
Mr. G. Cooke clearly conveys the impression that 
his dismissal was owing to Signor Costa’s in- 
terference. We observe in a recent number of 
the Times an official statement made on the 
part of the Philharmonic Directors, that Signor 
Costa is not one of their Council, but merely 
their conductor, and that he has no voice in the 
making of their engagements.—Such being Mr. 
G. Cooke's view —and_ such the tone of his 
circulated appeal,_we have no choice but to com- 
ment thereon by a few plain truths—He seems 
unaware that for many years past it must have 
been felt by every listener to the Philharmome 
performances, that the nervousness and unsteadines 
in time of the first oboe as an orchestral player stood in 
the way of a sure and perfect execution, Six seasons 
ago—ere Signor Costa’s appointment was thought 
of, in the time of Dr. Mendelssohn’s short and stormy 
presidency—it will be found that this journal [ Athen. 
Nos. 866 and 872, &c.] pointed to particular instru- 
ments as “not up to the mark,”—avoiding specifi- 
cation from averseness to giving pain. Mr. G. Cooke 
forgets how great has been our recent advance 
every department of orchestral execution—how, to 
name merely one instance, it was necessary toa lish 
that old change of leadership which one night 
hibited the incompetence of Mr. Weichsell, another 
the deficiency of Mr. Francois Cramer, &c. To many 
worthy men these modifications of a constitution 
infinitely pleasing to its members, but obsolete a 
not meeting the requisitions of our time, must hare 
been mortifying. But help there was none—sale 
our model concert was to perish of inanity and sell- 
importance—save in self-help on the part rh 
players laid aside. If, in place of contenting — 
with the old sympathies and — oa 
monic Society—in place of resting W! 
complacency ‘- testimonials of regard from ro 
Mendelssohn and Dr, Spohr— Mr. G. Cooke 
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ee te 
eng verb in the false position of an artist who, 
ait 4 perceive his own incompleteness, absolutely 
ee ation to it by endeavouring to establish 
. of persecution, — and compels those who, 
& a cordially own and recognize his many 
~ agreeable talents, to draw the line be- 

n what is unjust to the individual and what 
~~ Jispensable to the progress of art and the 
a ments of taste. We are often at issue with 

Philharmonic Directors on account of their timid 
e- jution to move in the narrow groove of prece- 
pe especially as regards their solo engagements. 
We think their counsels unwisely narrow as regards 
the trial and acceptance of new compositions. In 
the case before us, we think that they might have 


isely by more emphatically insisting on their | 
ts make their band as perfect as possible—thus | 


ing for the future the idea that service estab- 
ee cain which shall outweigh defect. But in 
jon as we remonstrate, on principle, against the 
want of generous and large principles in their direction, 
ye are bound to support them in every measure which 
shall tend to improve their performances. In the 
instance before us, moreover, they appear to have 
aced with considerate delicacy, which Mr. G. 
Cooke has been unwise in misinterpreting. It is to 
himself that he owes the pain of being told publicly 
that there was “ just cause and reason” for the ap- 
pointment of another first oboe at the Philharmonic 
Concerts. 
Sacrep Harmonic Socrety.—Never did we feel 
w forcibly as yesterday week how fast fleeting is the 
reputation some years ago gained by Spohr as a 
composer of sacred music. Never has the ‘ Last 
ent’ been better—ifso well— performed in 
England; yet the temperate, not tame, version of it 
ted by Signor Costa convinced us anew that 
the recitatives are inexpressive, heavy, needlessly 
hard to sing,* and therefore hopeless to declaim; 
and that the choruses, two excepted, are timid 
and mechanical,—poverty of first idea and construc- 
tive resources being thinly, though speciously, veiled 
by Spohr's seductive treatment of his orchestra: 
the receipt of which is soon learnt, to the cloying 
of the senses of the listeners. The two excepted 
choruses, however, both double quartetts, stand out 
from the rest of the work in beautiful individuality. 
In both, the antiphony of solo against full chorus— 
oe choir growing out of and rising above the other, 
as cloud may be seen towering up behind cloud, on 
the serenely pompous sky of a summer evening— 
produces a poetical effect of vastness and aspiration 
which belongs to the highest devotional art. The 
nellowness with which these movements were given 
yesterday week was delicious. Other parts of the 
Oratorio possess superficial beauty,—beauty of key— 
beauty of sound in single chords, &c.; and this it 
was which gave the ‘ Last Judgment’ such a bloom 
ofearly popularity in England. But “bloom” with- 
wut a healthy principle of vigorous life will never 
come to “fruit;” and the work as a whole sounded 
fuled—bygone—‘‘a tale that is told,” to which we 
thall never again give a willing ear. 








Sivter’s WELLs.— Southerne’s fine tragedy of 
‘Imbella’ has been revived here, for the purpose of 
giving Miss Glyn an opportunity of appearing in 
the part of the heroine. The character was seized 
by her with power and pathos. 








Mesicat ap Dramatic Gossip.—We have never 
any lack of musical rumours—but it may be 
toled a8 a feature of the time, that many of those 
Curent refer to the foundatien of establishments on 
‘grand scale or for the promotion of sound objects. 
day we receive (to speak fancifully) an echo of 

® eight-part Motett in preparation by the Bach 
Y—on another, the project of a new Oratorio 

a the announcement of a new Requiem of sterling 
value and originality, or the notification of some 
¥v instrumental works forthcoming by that promis- 
“Byoung composer Mr. Henry Leslie,—on a third, 
: me omrerse of the above character would give a defi- 
are full ee should be. Gluck’s recitatives 
melodious interval, hard to sing only 

they claim the utmost poetical justice from 


the 
set—not because they tax or 
(et interval and intonation, 4 








“heart as a stimulus,—he would not 





we are searched out with talk concerning the organi- 
zation of new grand instrumental concerts, on a 
wider basis than those of the Philharmonic Society, 
—anon, ere St. Martin's Hall is finished, starts up 
the “ prospect” of a third large concert-room in the 
neighbourhood of Mr. Hullah’s mansion—and the 
premises of the ante-Shakspearians! This, we are 
told, is to be called the Panopticon, and the organ 
—to cost one thousand pounds—is said to be already 
ordered. But the strange manner in which pos- 
sessions are balanced by wants is whimsically illus- 
trated by the fact that, with all this concert pro- 
vision, London is as far as ever from having a the- 
atre fit for the performance of English Operas. 

The past seven days have by no means been days 
| of rest or retreat—The first concert of the Royal 
Academy of Music took place this day week.—The 
Sacred Harmonic Society gave its Lenten performance 
of ‘The Messiah’ on Wednesday—and Mr. Sur- 
man’s Society, ‘ Elijah’ on Monday last.—The the- 
atres which by ordinance are shut to play-goers 
during the past-week, have been, as usual, open to 
every other sort of entertainment—to Orreries, con- 
certs, Herr Ernst’s violin playing, and Mr. Reeves's 
tenor-singing—to Mr. H. Phillips’s American Enter- 
tainment—to Mr. Russell's semi-dramatic, semi- 
vocal exhibition, &c. &c. &c. Miss Emma Stanley 
was to commence her entertainment on Tuesday last. 
—How long will it be before censors, public or private, 
become alive to the odd inconsistencies involved in 
prohibitions and permissions like the above? 

It is said that the ‘ Nuovo Mosé’ of Rossini will 
be the next novelty added to the Covent Garden 
repertory,—the libretto, of course, being changed : 
and that the début of Signor Tamberlick, the new 
tenor, will take place on an early day, possibly in 
‘ Masaniello.'.—-Meanwhile, yet once more is ‘ Lucia’ 
to be given at Her Majesty's Theatre on Tuesday 
next, to introduce Miss C. Hayes, who has been 
recently singing in Dublin with great success; the 
Irish having established her as “a Nightingale’ 
of their own —and thus, more delicious than 
all nightingales of foreign origin. — The season 
of the Italians at Paris.finishes with this month. 
—The brothers Luigi and Federico Ricci have 
lately produced at the Teatro San Benedetto of 
Venice a new opera, with a new designation; the 
work, ‘ Crispino e Comare,’ being styled fantastico- 
giocoso, on the old legend of ‘ Death and the Doctor.’ 
This news arrives—so far as the Atheneum is con- 
cerned—at a curious moment—in correction (?) of 
our last week's assertion that the Italians are indif- 
ferent to subjects of diablerie. But the libretio by 
Piave is said to be very weak, and the music by the 
Riccis to be not very strong. 

We observe with pleasure an advertisement of the 
formation of another amateur Quartett and Quin- 
tett Society, under the direction of Herrn Charles 
Goffrie and Johann Schmidt. 

The concert world at Paris seems, in some respects, 
to be recovering its health as regards form and staple 
of entertainment. The meetings for chamber music 
in number rival our own—while orchestral conce:ts 
appear to be on the increase. The new Philharmonic 
Society is taking wide and wise measures for insuring 
the good-will of all artists. We hear that letters of 
honorary membership have been received by several 
English musicians, journalists, &c.: such courtesies 
bringing to shame the exclusive proceedings of our 
Philharmonic Society,—whose hospitalities of ad- 
mission appear to be regulated by the caprice of 
the hosts and not by the rank of such strangers and 
sojourners as may chance to be amongst us. This 
comparison is not thrown out at random. — The 
pledge of the new French Philharmonic Society to 
produce new compositions has been already re- 
deemed, by an announcement that at the third 
meeting, to be held to-day, will be performed a sym- 
phony by M. Gastinel, grand priz de Rome.—There 
is still observable in Paris that leaning towards the 
Cantata which we would fain see improved to the 
enlargement of our stores of concert music.—The 
day before yesterday, was to be performed Arva or 
‘Les Hongrois, a Symphony in four parts, by M. Louis 
Lacombe.—A new descriptive Oriental Symphony, 
by M. Reyer, entitled ‘Selam,’ is to be performed 
at the Italian Opera House on the 14th of April. 
This is something like a direct challenge to M. Feéli- 









































cien David. By the way, this slight but clever and 


poetical composer seems to have fallen into a 
neglect as undue as was his popularity. We should 
much like to hear ef his receiving a commission for 
a grand choral Ballet. 

Tidings from Weimar, which can be relied on, 
assure us that M. Liszt considers his career of con- 
cert-giving as over; and is with increasing steadiness 
devoting himself to composition. A Symphony and 
an Overture recently finished by him are spoken of in 
terms of praise. We believe that there is no charmed 
age for men who have a will that can break charms, 
and have always recognized in M. Liszt’s playing a 
genius closely akin to that of a creator:—thus we 
have high hopes that his determination will prove its 
own fulfilment—great as are the difiiculties accumu- 
lated during a youth and early manhood of precocious 
notice and prodigious exhibition so brilliant as those 
of M. Liszt have been. 

Cologne is bestirring itself to get a Conservatory 
of Music. The Municipal Council of the City of 
the Three Kings has determined on founding such 
an establishment, upon the broadest possible basis. 
The direction is to be confided to Herr Ferdinand 
Hiller. Out of such moves and measures as this 
and the similar project at Weimar should arise pro- 
fessorships (valuable alike to teachers and pupils) 
for retired or retiring vocalists. And, since the 
Germans will never sing tolerably till they be taught 
on other systems than those that have sent forth the 
present unvocal race, they would do well to tempt the 
Cinti-Damoreaus and Persianis, and others of like 
high accomplishments and unimpeachable methods, 
to disseminate in their schools the true principles 
of the Art which they have so exquisitely adorned. 
Again, every Conservatory is apt to have its peculiar 
feature decided by local circumstance,—and thus 
the music-school opened under the shadow of the 
Dom Kirche might naturally become the centre of 
ecclesiastical composition in North Germany. 

A Symphony by Mr. Perkins, the American com- 
poser mentioned by us as having tried his luck in 
Paris, during the fullest cholera tide of last summer 
—has probably ere this been executed in Boston: 
the first Symphony, it is added, ever composed by an 
American. 

On Monday, the fifth festival in commemoration 
of the General Theatrical Fund was held at the 
London ‘Tavern,—and was largely attended. Mr, 
Benjamin Webster presided. ‘The fund was stated 
to be in a prosperous condition; having 5,2041. in 
the hands of trustees, and a balance of receipts 
amounting in the whole to 5,2841. 

A rumour is about the town which we give for 
what it is worth—that the St. James's Theatre may 
ere long fall under the management of Mr. C. Kean; 
who—directly patronized by Her Majesty—contem- 
plates making of it a subscription theatre for the 
performance of English drama and “the encourage- 
ment of native talent.’’ 

The theatres are all preparing for their Easter 
pieces:—some of which are announced to be on an 
extraordinary scale of magnificence. That at Drury 
Lane is entitled‘ The Devil's Ring; or, Fire, Water, 
Earth and Air,’ —and is the handiwork of Mr. G. H. 
Rodwell. At the same theatre, a piece by Mr. 
Bayle Bernard is announced:—it will be called ‘The 
Passing Cloud.'.—The Haymarket advertises a new 
grand spectacular burlesque by the Brothers Brough, 
—and the Lyceum an extravaganza adaptation by Mr. 
Planché of Garrick’s ‘Cymon and Iphigenia."—The 
Princess’s contents itself with a translation from the 
French—entitled ‘The Queen of the Roses; or, the 
Sorcerer of Candahar.’—The Surrey ventures on a 
new romantic drama by Mr. Webb, entitled * The 
Adventurer,’ and a spectacle called ‘The Three 
Princes.'"—Sadler’s Wells commences with its ela- 
borately got-up tragedy of ‘Macbeth.’ That and 
‘Isabella’ will probably take their turn during the 
holiday weeks, 





MISCELLANEA 

Valentine's Day at the Post Ofice.—‘‘‘ You per- 
ceived,’ said one of the two friends, ‘that in the 
rapid process of counting, our stamped letter gleamed 
past like a meteor, whilst our money-paid and un- 
paid epistles remained long enough under observa- 
tion for a careful reading of the superscriptions.’ 
—‘That delay,’ said an intelligent official, ‘is occa- 





sioned because the latter are unstamped, Such 
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letters cause a great complication of trouble, wholly 
avoided by the use of Queen’s heads. Every officer 
through whose hands they pass—from the receiving- 
house-keeper to the carriers who deliver them at 
their destinations—has to give and take a cash 
account of each. If the public would put stamps on 
all letters, it would save us, and therefore itse/f, some 
thousands a-year. "—‘ What are the proportions of the 
stamped to the prepaid and unpaid letters which 
pass through all the post-offices during the year?’ 
—‘ We can tell within a very near approximation to 
correctness :—337,500,000 passed through the post- 
offices of the United Kingdom during last year, and 
to every 100 of them about 50 had stamps; 46 were 
prepaid with pennies; and only 4 were committed to 
the box unpaid.’ "Household Words. 

Ancient Ruins. — Antiquarians will feel deeply 
interested in the discovery of vast regions of ancient 
ruins near San Diego, and within a day’s march of 
the Pacific Ocean, at the head of the Gulf of Cali- 
fornia. Portions of temples, dwellings, lofty stone 
pyramids (seven of these within a mile square), and 
massive granite rings or circular walls round venera- 
ble trees, columns and blocks of hieroglyphics—all 
speak of some ancient race of men now for ever 
gone, their history actually unknown to any of the 
existing families of mankind. In some points, these 
Tuins resemble the recently discovered cities of 
Palenque, &c., near the Atlantic or Mexican Gulf 
coast,—in others, the ruins ofancient Egy pt,—in others 
again, the monuments of Pheenicia; and yet in many 
features they differ from all that I have referred to. 
I observe that the discoverers deem them to be ante- 
diluvian; while the present Indians have a tradition 
of a great civilized nation which their ferocious fore- 
fathers utterly destroyed. The region of the ruins 
is called by the Indians ‘the Valley of Mystery.’-— 
New York Correspondent of the Morning Chronicle. 

Newton's Principia.— 

PERVENIRI AD SUMMUM NISI EX PRINCIPIIS NON POTEST. 

(From the Latin of Vincent Bourne.) 
Newton, the light of each succeeding age, 
First learned his letters from a female sage. 
But thus far taught—the alphabet once learned— 
To lottier use those elements he turned. 
Forced th’ unconscious signs, by process rare, 
Known quantities with unknown to compare; 
And, by their aid, profound deductions drew 
From depths of truth his teacher never knew. 
Yet the true authoress of all was she !— 
Newton's Principia were his a, b, c. 

Notes and Queries. 

Nineveh Antiquities.—We are enabled to announce 
that the antiquities and curiosities lately discovered 
at Nineveh will be conveyed to England by Her 
Majesty's frigate Cambrian, 40, Commodore Plum- 
ridge. The gallant Commodore has sent the ship 
to the Persian Gulf to receive them,— United Service 
Gazette. 

New Telegraph.—A new discovery has been made 
by Mr. W.S. Thomas, of Norwich, New York, called 
the electro-thermic telegraph. Letters patent were 
granted to Mr. Thomas, on February 12, 1850. He 
does not use the magnet, or decompose a salt, like 
Morse and Bain’s electric chemical telegraphs, but 
works on an entirely new principle, never before 
applied to telegraphing. The principle of this 
invention is caloric, generated and controlled by the 
galvanic battery; and with the new manipulator, 
the operator is enabled, it is asserted, to transact 
twice the amount of business in the same time as 
any telegraph now in use.—Architect. 

Residences for Families.—1f the new Victoria 
Street in Westminster be completed as, judging 
from some schemes in preparation, it would appear 
is contemplated, it will be really the most important 
improvement that has for very many years past been 
effected in the metropolis. Instead of repeating the 
error of which we have seen the latest and most 
grievous instance in New Oxford Street, we are now, 
it would seem, to have a street built with some re- 
gard to public wants. Plans are, we hear, in prepa- 
ration for blocks of buildings arranged as residences. 
There will be common staircases, and two distinct 
suites of chambers on each floor leading therefrom. 
Fireproof construction is to be carried out.—Archi- 
tect. 





> Senate. S., Un Exilé.—R. A. G.—G. N. 
—J. P. B.—Amateur—A Constant Reader—Investigator— 
H. S.—H. J.—received. ies 











MONS. LE PAGE 


HAS LATELY PUBLISHED NEW AND IMPROVED 
EDITIONS OF HIS 


COURSE OF INSTRUCTION 
IN FRENCH, 
Designed to obviate the necessity of going to France (at 
the risk of morals) to acquire the Parisian accent. 


MONS. LE PAGE'S method of teaching the French Language 
is in accordance with Nature. A child acquires its native language 
intuitively, and is not at first perplexed with the niceties of Gram- 
mar; so in following the system of M. Le Page it gradually be- 
comes acquainted with the usual mode of expression in ordinary 
conversation, and then, when the idiom is virtually mastered, 
comes last of all the Grammar. 


’ 
Le Page’s L’Echo de Paris; being 
a SELECTION of PHRASES a person would hear daily if living 
in France. With a Vocabulary of the Words and Idioms. Six- 
teenth Edition. Price 4s. neatly bound. 


: . 

Le Page’s Gift of Fluency in 
FRENCH CONVERSATION : aSET of EXERCISES for the 
LEARNER of the FRENCH LANGUAGE, calculated to enable 
him, by means of practice, to express himself fluently on the 
ordinary topics of life. Seventh Edition, with Notes, price reduced 
to 38. neatly bound. 


. 

Le Page’s Key to the Gift of 
FRENCH CONVERSATION. The Key gives the correct trans- 
lation of the same into French, thereby showing which is the 
proper expression for every topic of life. Price Zighteenpence sewed. 


Le Page’s Last Step to French; 
or, the PRINCIPLES of FRENCH GRAMMAR DISPLAYED, 
in a Series of Short Lessons, each of which is followed by Ques- 
tions as Exercises, with the Versification. Fifth Edition. Price 
reduced to 38. neatly bound. 

“In the ‘ Last Step to French’ we have a Grammar superior, in 
our opinion, to any that has preceded it; whilst the three works 
of M. Le Page furnish a complete library for the student in French, 
and at the same time a manual of conversation, enabling him at 
ouce to learn and speak the language.”— Parthenon, 


Le Page’s French School, Complete. 


The Three Parts bound in One Volume, price, in cloth, 9s. 


Le Page’s French Master for 
BEGINNERS; or, EASY LESSONS in FRENCH, for Juvenile 
Pupila New Edition, with Additions, price 3s. 

“M. Le Page’s tabulation of the verbs is as complete as it is 
good: his Syntax is lucid and scholar-like, and his Exercises are 
well graduated, and likely to exercise the student’s mind with his 
memory.”—Gentleman’s Magazine, 


= 
Le Page’s Ready Guide to French 
COMPOSITION. FRENCH GRAMMAR by EXAMPLES; 
iving Models as Leading-strings throughout Accidence and 
Syntax, and presenting a comparative view of the English and 
French Idioms in their principal differences. In one vol. 12mo, 
price 4. neatly bound. 


. P . 

Le Page’s Petit Musee de Lit- 
TERATURE FRANCAISE. ELEGANT EXTRACTS from 
the most EMINENT WRITERS of FRANCE, in PROSE and 
VERSE; with Chronological and Critical Notices of French 
Literature, from the Fourteenth to the Nineteenth Century. In 
one vol. 12mo. handsomely bound, price 5s. 6d, 


New Hand-book of French Conversation. 


For the Use of Families at Home and Travellers Abroad. 


Le Page’s French Prompter: 4 
COMPLETE HAND-BOUK of CONVERSATION, Alphabeti- 
cally arranged, so as to obviate all difficulty of reference ; forming 
at once a perfect English and French Dictionary, and a complete 
Manual of Conversation, at it gives at each word all the phrases 
relating to it which are heard daily in polite families. Third 
Edition, in a neat pocket volume, price 5s. bound. 

“ This is far superior to the ordinary books of the sort: by look- 
ing at the English word or phrase, you are immediately informed 
of the equiv : 


ent French word or phrase.”—Hconomist. 


: ° 
Cherville’s First Step to French; 

indispensable to, and in harmony with, all French Grammars; 
being a Collection of Progressive Familiar Conversations, in 
French and in English, showing a Parallel between the Pronun- 
ciation, Etymology, Accidence, and Idioms of the Parts of Speech, 
in both Languages, with Grammatical Observations on a New 
Plan. New and Improved Edition, with Additions, price 3s. 

“ As an elementary book, we have seen none whose plan is better 
adapted to insure a sound and comprehensive knowledge of the 
language.”— rver. 


Best English Grammar ever published. 


New Edition, price 1s. bound in cloth, 


. 
An Elementary English Grammar, 
upon an entirely new principle, especially adapted, by its simpli- 
city and its numerous exercises, for the junior classes in schools, 
for private tuition, or for self-instruction. 
By the Rev. W. H. PINNOCK. 

“ Pinnock’s Grammar as issued into the world by Effingham 
Wilson is the best and clearest that has ever ap , and ought 
at once to supersede every other book of its class. 

United Service Magazine, 
Guide to English Composition. 
This day, in a neat pocket volume, 2s. 6d. bound, 


eg: . 
Composition and Punctuation 
FAMILIARLY EXPLAINED for those who have neglected the 
study of Grammar ; and wherein Foreigners who may be learning 
English will also find information calculated to facilitate their 
progress in the understanding of the lang 
y iz: By JUSTIN BRENAN. 
Sixth Edition, considerably augmented, and carcfully revised 
: throughout. 
“We have read this little book with much satisfaction. Some- 
thing of the kind has been long wanted, and the want is now very 
ingeniously supplied.”— Edinburgh Literary Journal, 


London; Errinenam WItson, Royal Exchange ; 
and Messrs. Loncman. 
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CHEMISTRY and SCIEN, 


MR. CHURCHILL. 


= 7: 
Introduction to Chemistry. wig, 
pemerees Hpsstions - } an Feap. 8vo. cloth, e@ 
y JO s. BOWMAN, “Chemis 
eg emonstrator of Chemistry jg 


“ One of the most complete manuals that h; s 
been given to the chemical student."—Athenaune * long tine 


A Manual of Chemistry. Wi, 
numerous Illustrations on Wood. Third Edition, fog 
cloth, 12. 6d. By GEORGE FOWNES, PRS” i 

(Now rend, 

“An admirable exposition of the present state of chemical 
science, simply and clearly written, and displaying a thorough 
practical knowledge of its details, as well as a Profound a. 


vitish and Foreign Medical Revige 


quaintance with its een 
= 
A Practical Hand-book of Medic 
CHEMISTRY: with numerous I)lustrati 1 
JOHN E. BOWMAN, Feap. 8vo. cloth,” W% & 
{ Ready this Mons, 


= 
Chemistry, as exemplifying th 
WISDOM and BENEFICENCE of GOD. By GF 
FOWNES, F.R.S. Second Edition, feap. 8vo, Pe A 
“The field which the author has gone over i 
utmost interest. e has embraced all the leading ieee 


subject, and made them to bear upon his principal argument* 
oan 


Chemistry of the Four Seasons; 


SPRING, SUMMER, AUTUMN, WINTER. Illustrate 
with mye on Wood. Post 8vo. cloth, wt By 
THOMAS GRIFFITHS, Professor of Chemistry in th 
Medical College of St. Bartholomew's Hospital. 

“ This volume illustrates, in a simple, popular, and amusi 
manner, the chemical physiology of plenie tes cael 
yroperties of those wonderful and mysterious agents—heat, 
ight, electricity. galvanism, and magnetism—area 
di d, and their infil ce on vegetation noticed.” 

British and Foreign Medical Revies, 





Chemistry, Meteorology, and the 


FUNCTIONS of DIGESTION, considered with reference 
Natural Theology: being the Bridgewater Treatise. Thint 
Edition, with much new matter. 8vo. cloth, 15s, By WILLIAM 
PROUT, M.D. ¥.R.S. 


Instruction in Chemical Analysis, 


as practised in the Laboratory of Giessen. By C. REMIGIUS 
FRESENIUS. Edited by LLOYD BULLOCK, Member d 
the Chemical Society, &c. 


QUALITATIVE, 8vo. cloth, 98, 
QUANTITATIVE, 8vo. cloth, 14s, 

“T can confidently recommend this work, from my own per 
sonal experience, to all who are desirous of obtaining instruc 
tion in analysis, for its simplicity and usefulness, and the 
facility with which it may be comprehended.”—Baron Lid. 


Elements of Natural Philosophy; 


being an EXPERIMENTAL INTRODUCTION to the 
STUDY of the PHYSICAL SCIENCES. By GOLDING 
BIRD, M:D. F.R.S. Third Edition, with numerous 
gravings on Wood. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, 12s. 6d. 


“A volume of useful and beautiful instruction for the 
young.”—Literary Gazette. 

“ We should like to know that Dr. Bird’s book was ase 
ciated with every boys’ and girls’ school throughout the king 
dom.”— Medical Gazette. | 

“This work marks an advance which has long been wanting 
in our system of instruction. Dr. Bird has succeeded in 
producing an elementary work of great merit.”—Athenawn. 


Cyclopzedia of Practical Receipts 


IN ALL THE USEFUL AND DOMESTIC ARTS; be 
a complete Book of Keference for the Manufacturer, ie 
man, and Amateur. By ARNOLD JAMES COOLEY, 
Second Edition, 8vo. cloth, 14s. 

This work embraces all the latest improvements in scienet 
and art, which the author has been assiduous in collecting fer 
many years. It consists of several thousand practical rece 


On Near Sight, Aged Sight, and 


IMPAIRED VISION ; with Observations on the Use 
Glasses. By W. WHITE COOPER, F.R.C.S., Senior Sure 
to the North London Ophthalmic Institution, Pos 
cloth, 7s. vai 
“Truly practical, and consequently truly valuable, 
commend Phe volume to all eyes. There is nothing connected 
with the sight upon which its advice is not most oe kno 
and valuable. Founded on the most thorough scient! ‘forme’? 
ledge of his subject, Mr. Cooper goes into details of — 
improve the vision, to choose glasses, and adopt every St 
which can strengthen or preserve the most precious 
”— Literary Gazette. 


Lonpoy, PRinces-sTREET, SoH. 
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READING 
FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


—@~— 


THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS 


HAVE JUST BEEN PUBLISHED 


BY MR. COLBURN, 


BE HAD OF ALL BOOKSELLERS AND AT 


AND MAY 
ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


I. 
Mr. WARBURTON’S NEW 
ROMANCE, ‘REGINALD HASTINGS, a TALE of the 
TROUBLES in 164—.’ 3 vols. 


MEMOIRS of a HUNGARIAN 


ising FULL and INTERESTING DETAILS 
JADY. (CTE EVENTS in HUNGARY. By THERESA 
OOISZKY. 2 vols. ale, bound. 


The NEW NOVEL, PRIDE AND 


IRRESOLUTION. By the Author of ‘The Discipline of 
Life’ 3 vols. 


Iv. 


Miss BREMER’S NEW WORK, 


‘AN EASTER OFFERING.’ Translated by MARY 
HOWITT, from the Unpublished Swedish Manuscript. 1 vol. 
elegantly bor 


vV. 
LEAVES from a LADY’S DIARY 


of her TRAVELS in BARBARY. 2 vols. 21s, bound. 


EVELYN’S DIARY and COR- 


RESPONDENCE. NEW, REVISED, and CHEAPER 
EDITION. With Additional Notes, 10s. 6d. bound. To be 
comp! in 4 vols, uniform with the new edition of Pepys 
Diary.—Vols. I. and Il. are now ready. 


Vil. 


Th SCOTTISH CAVALIER: 


an HISTORICAL ROMANCE. By JAMES GRANT, Au- 
thor of ‘The Gordon Highlanders,’ &c. 3 vols. 


VIIt. 
REVELATIONS of PRINCE 
TALLEYRAND. By M. COLMACHE, Private Secretary to 
the Prince SECOND and CHEAPER EDITION. 1 vol 
8, 


LIVES of the PRINCESSES of 


ENGLAND. By Mrs EVERETT GREEN. 2 vols. with 
Plates, 21s. bound. 


x. 


The NEW NAVAL NOVEL, 


THE PETREL. By A NAVAL OFFICER. 3 vols. 


The Rey. R. MILMAN?’S LIFE of 


TASSO. 2 vola post 8vo. 21s, bound. 


XII. 


8AM SLICK’S OLD JUDGE; 


he IN A COLONY. Cheaper Edition. 1 vol. 10s. 6d. 


xIIt. 
THE WILMINGTONS. By the 


Author of‘ EMILIA WYNDHAM,’ &. 3 vols. 


XIv. 


ADVENTURES of a GOLD- 


FINDER. Written by HIMSELF. 3 ols. 


xv. 
PASSAGES in the LIFE of MRS. 
A MAITLAND, INNY S . Writte: 
HERSELP. Second oe SIDE. Written by 


Heer Corzury, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough- 
street. 


MR. BENTLEY’S LIST. 


errr 


THE NEW HISTORICAL ROMANCE. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
Mr. Wilkie Collins's 


ANTONINA. 


For Notices of this popular romance see the Atheneum, the Spec- 
tator, the Examiner, the Sunday Times, the John Bull, the, Observer, 
the Weekly Chronicle, the Weekly News, the Globe, the Sun, the 
Weekly Dispatch, the Standard, the Morning Herald, the Manchester 
Examiner, the Morning Post, the Morning Advertiser, the Literary 
Gasette, the Guardian, &c. &c. 











































Royal Biography. 
In 8vo. with Portrait, &c. 14s. bound, 
THE LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 
H.R.H. EDWARD 


DUKE OF KENT; 


With Extracts from his Correspondence and Original Letters, 
now first published, 
By the Rev. ERSKINE NEALE, (Rector of Kirton,) 
Author of * The Life-Book of a Labourer,’ * Closing Scene,’ &c. 


The Hon. R. Dundas Murray's New Work. 
In 2 vols. post 8vo, 21s, the SECOND EDITION of 


THE CITIES AND WILDS OF 
ANDALUCIA. 


By the Hon. R. DUNDAS MURRAY. 


In 2 vols, post 8vo, 248. 


THE CRADLE OF THE TWIN 


GIANTS: 
SCIENCE AND HISTORY. 


By the Rev. HENRY CHRISTMAS, M.A. 


In 2 vols. feap. 8vo. 16a. 


THE HISTORY OF PETER THE 
CRUEL. 


By M. MERRIMEE. With Nores. 


In post 8vo. 10s. 6d. bound, 


EVENINGS AT SEA. 


HENRY MEYNELL—THE MINER—THE SURGEON— 
“ THE BROTHERS. 
“ Replete with entertainment. The style is very like that of the 
author of * Hochelaga.’”— Weekly News. 


New Work bythe Author of ‘ Typee,’ ‘ Omoo,’ §c. 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. 2a, 


WHITE JACKET; 


Or, THE WORLD ON BOARD A MAN-OF-WAR, 


By HERMAN MELVILLE, 
Author of ‘Typee’ and ‘Omoo.’ 


N. P. Willis's New Work. 
In post 8vo. 10s. 6d. bound, 


PEOPLE I HAVE MET; 


Or, PICTURES of SOCIETY and PEOPLE of MARK. 
By N. P. WILLIS, 
Author of * Pencillings by the Way.” 


Miss Wilkinson's New Novel. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


HANDS NOT HEARTS: 


A STORY OF THE DAY. 
By MISS WILKINSON, 


Miss Raikes. 
In 2 vols. post Svo,. 2le. 


THE MARRIAGE CONTRACT. 


By MISS RAIKES. 
In crown 8vo. price 68, the SEVENTH VOLUME of 
PRESCOTT’S 
HISTORICAL WORKS, 


Containing the First Volume of the CONQUEST of PERU. 
( Published this day. 
N.B. Prescott’s Historical Works will be completed next month. 


RicHarD BentLey, New Burlington-street. 





(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 





‘THE DUBLIN TRANSLATION of the HER- 
MANN and DOROTHEA, by a favorite Irish Author, is 
opuneves of by the Literary Press in Great Britain, Ireland, and 
; Dublin: W B. Kelly. London: Simpk 
n: W. B. b mdon: Simpkin & Marshall. Li 
pool : John Walker. Post 8vo. cloth lettered. 3a. - saad 


7HY IS HARD WATER UNFIT FOR 

DOMESTIC PURPOSES? its EVILS and KEMEDIES. 

THE LADIES’ COMPANION. Edited by Mrs. LOUDON, 

contains a Series of Papers on this important subject, interesting, 
especially in point of Economy, to every Family. 

Yo. 14, March 30, also contains Chap. IV. of LETTICE ARNOLD, 
4 the Author of * Two Old Men’s Tales,’ ‘ Emilia Wyndham,’ &c. 
Chemistry of Ever. yf Life—STOVES. By Prof. Solly, F.R 8, 
April Fool’s Da The otany of Spring Flowers, with ilustra- 
tions, by Mrs. Loudon—Balecony Gardens—Garden Decorations— 
Dress, Fashion, and Work-Basket, with Illustrations, &c. &. 

Published om. Saturday, price 3d.; stamped, 4d.; and in 
Monthly Parts. Parts I. 11 and ILL are now ready, price la. 2d. 


each. 
Londen : published at the Office, 11, Bouverie-street ; and sold 
by all Booksellers and Newsvenders. — 





ART IIL. of THE LADIES’ COMPANION, 

Edited by Mrs. LOU DON, is published this day, price 1s. 9d. 
Contents, 

Lettice Arnold. A New Tale by the Author of‘ Two Old Men’s 
es,’* Emilia Wyndham,’ &c. &c.—Chaps. L.—IV. 

Why is Hard Water Unfit for Domestic Purposes? Its Evils and 
Remedies. Especially interesting, in point of Economy, to 
every Family. 

The Botany of Spring Flowers. With Illustrations. By Mrs 

udon. 

Letters on Diet. By Dr. Lankester. 

The Chemietry of wery-Day Life.—Fires.—Stoves. By Professor 

Cate tin: ..8. ethe V 2 
e Cultivation of the Voice. F.R Esq. 

Letters on Geology. By Professor lin” ™ 

The Garden and Garden Decorations. 

Household Hints and Receipts. By Miss Acton. 

ress, Fashion, and Work-Basket. With numerous Illustrations ; 
and many other articles on various subjects. 
This Part also contains beautiful Illustrations of 
1. THE EMIGRANT GIRL. By Burton. 
2. THE SYBIL INSPIRED. After Guido. 
3. EARLY SPRING. By Dodgson. 
*,* Parts 1. II. and III. are now ready, price 1s. 2d. each. 
Published every Saturday, in Numbers, price 3d.; stamped, 4d, ; 
and in Monthly Parts. 
London : published at the Office, 11, Bouverie-street; and all 
Booksellers and Newsmen. 
PERIODICALS FOR APRIL. 

THE BARONIAL HALLS, and PicrurgsqvE 
EDIFICES of ENGLAND. Re-issue in super-royal 4to. 

Part I. price 2s. 6d. 

THE JOURNAL of DESIGN and MANU- 


FACTURES. No. 14, 1s. Containing numerous Fabric Patterns 


and Illustrations. 
of Mr. CHARLES DICKENS, 


WORKS 
Cheap Edition. Part 40,7d. (Oliver Twist, Part 5, completing the 


Work.) 


WORKS of SIR E. BULWER LYTTON, 
. {aap Edition. Part 32, 7d. (Last Days of Pompeii, 


BECK’S FLORIST and GARDEN MISCEL- 
LANY. No. 28,1s. With a coloured Illustration and Woodcuts. 


NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. No. 352, 
38. 6d. Edited by W. Harrison Ainsworth, Esq. 


AINSWORTH’S MAGAZINE. No. 99, 2s. 6d, 
London: Chapman & Hall, 186, Strand. 








On the Ist of May next will be published, 
Hirstorkic RELIQU ES; 
A Series of Representations of 
ARMS, JEWELLERY, GOLD AND SILVER PLATE, 

FURNITURE, ARMOUR, &c., 
In Royal and Noble Collections, Colleges, and Public Institu- 


tions, &c., and which 
FORMERLY BOLONGED TO INDIVIDUALS EMINENT 
IN HISTORY. 
DRAWN FROM THE ORIGINALS, AND ETCHED BY 
JOSEPH LIONEL WILLIAMS, 


Relics of antiquity, in themselves most interesting and in- 
structive, become doubly so when they have belonged to indi- 
viduals whose deeds are chronicled in history. Who is there, 
“to dull forgetfulness a prey,” who does not look with intense 
interest on objects connected with the “mighty victor, mighty 
lord,” Edward the Third, the Black Prince, Henry the Eighth, the 
imperious Elizabeth, the ill-fated Mary ef Scotland, or the un- 
happy Charles the First? Not only of Kings, but of their favourites, 
and of the illustrious men who have shed lustre on the various 
epochs of history, are the relics most instructive and important, 
The aim of the present publication is to illustrate, by a series of 
original drawings, the various relics which have historical interest, 
such as Armour, Dresses, Jewellery, Gold and Silver Plate, 
Furniture, &c., formerly belonging to persons celebrated in 
history, and which are still treasured up in Her Majesty's collec- 
tions, in the museums of the nobility and gentry, in colleges, halls, 
and public museums, &c. ’ ‘ vat 

Some few of the relics of the past, having historical associations 
connected with them, have been represented in archwological 
works; but it is necessary to search through many volumes to 
find even a limited number of them, and the present work would 
embrace a great variety hitherto unrepresented ; at the same 
time, its peculiar feature, that every subject would be Historical, 
renders it a book of great novelty and importance. To the 
Historian and Antiquary the proposed series of Illustrations 
recommends itself by its character and importance ; to the lover 
of ancient Art, for the beauty of most of the objects represented ; 
and its claims on the general reader are the connexion of the 
Relics with the dead whose actions are the theme of history and 
romance. To the Artist these Illustrations will be of essential 
importance; and to the Manufacturer of scarcely less value, as 
the Relics themselves are, in most cases, either of exquisite beauty 
of form or striking and characteristic style, and, by furnishing 
data, will enable him to carry out designs in the style peculiar to 
all periods. 4 

It is proposed to publish the Work in Monthly Parts, containing 
three Etchings drawn with the most scrupulous fidelity, and illus- 
trative Vignettes beautifully engraved on Wood. The Plates will 
be coloured, and the size of the Work be imperial 8vo. ; a limited 
number in imperial 4to. ; the subjects fully coloured, and the initial 
letters also. yt 3 : 

The Editor will be greatly obliged by communications respecting 
Relics of Historic Interest being forwarded to 198, Strand. 

Price 5a. 6d. each Part ; to be completed in Ten Parts, 

Office, 198, Strand. 
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NOTICE. 


THE NEW EDITION OF 
BURKE’S PEERACE AND BARONETACE 
For 1850, 


IS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


REVISED and CORRECTED THROUGHOUT to the PRESENT TIME, from the Personal Communications of the 
Nobility, &c. In 1 vol. royal 8vo.,, comprising as much matter as 20 ordinary volumes, with 1,500 Engravings of Arms, 
&c. 38s. bound. 

“‘ For the amazing quantity of personal and family history, admirable arrangement of details, and accuracy of infor- 
mation, this genealogical and heraldic dictionary is without a rival. It is now the standard and acknowledged book of 
reference upon all questions touching pedigree, and direct or collateral affinity with the titled aristocracy. . The lineage of 
each distinguished house is deduced through all the various ramifications. Every collateral branch, however remotely 
connected, is introduced; and the alliances are so carefully inserted, as to show, in all instances, the connexion which so 
intimately exists between the titled and untitled aristocracy. We have also much most entertaining historical matter, 
and many very curious and interesting family traditions. The work is, in fact, a complete cyclopedia of the whole titled 
classes of the empire, supplying all the information that can possibly be desired on the subject.”— Morning Post. 


Henry Coisurn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 





This day is published, in post 8vo. price 1s. 


DOWNING STREET. 
Being No. 3 of ‘LATTER-DAY PAMPHLETS.’ 
Edited by THOMAS CARLYLE. 


NEW DOWNING STREET, 


Will be published on the 15th of April. 
London : CuapMan & HAtt, 186, Strand. 


NEW POEM BY MR. BROWNING. 
On Monday will be published, 6s. 


CHRISTMAS-EVE AND EASTER-DAY. 
A Poem, 
By salen BROWNING, 


Author of ‘ Paracgtsvus,’ &c. &c. 
London: CHarpmMan & HA.., 186, Strand. 


No. 4, THE 





in feap. 8vo. cloth, 





Just published, price 1s. 6d. in Fancy Coloured Boards, Vol. I. of 


CHAMBERS’S PAPERS FOR THE PEOPLE. 


Contents :—I, The Bonaparte Family. IL The Sepulchres of Etruria. III. Valerie Duclos: 
Journal of a French Physician. IV. Education of the Citizen. V. The Myth. 
Mediterranean. VII. Popular Cultivation of Music, VIII. Ebenezer Elliott. 


W. & R. CHAaMBERs, a = D. Cuampers, Glasgow; Wm. S. Orr & Co. Amen Corner, London; 
. M‘GuasHan, Dublin; and sold by all Booksellers. 


MAURICE TIERNAY: 
THE SOLDIER OF FORTUNE 


A new Tale by a favourite Author, 
Will be commenced in the Dustin University Macazing for APRIL, to be continued Monthly. 


Dublin: James M‘Guasnan, 21, D’Olier-street. Wa. S. Orr & Co. London. 
Orders received by all Booksellers. 


some Leaves from the 
VI. The Sunken Rock: a Tale of the 











Or, 





In Weekly Numbers, price 6d., each Number illustrated with a beautifully Coloured Plate, 


THE GARDENER’S MAGAZINE 
OF BOTANY, HORTICULTURE, FLORICULTURE, AND 
NATURAL SCIENCE. 


Conducted by THOMAS MOORE, F.BS., Curator of the Botanic Garden, Chelsea, and 
WILLIAM P. AYRES, C.M.H.S., Blackheath, Kent. 
Assisted, in BOTANY, by ARTHUR HENFREY, Esq. F.L.S., Lecturer on Botany at St. George’s Hospital; in 
ENTOMOLOGY, by I.0. WESTWOOD, Esq. F.L.S.; in NATURAL SCIENCE, by J. STEVENSON BUSHNAN, Esq. 
M.D.; and in FLORICULTURE, by Mr. BARNES, Stowmarket. 
The Work is also issued in Monthly Parts, price 2s. 6d.; each Part containing Five Coloured Plates, numerous Wood- 
cuts, and Forty-eight pages of Letter-press. 





In Weekly Numbers, price 2d., Stamped 3d., Monthly Parts (Five Numbers), 11d. 


THE COTTAGE GARDENER; 


Or, A Practical Guide in every Department of Horticutturr, and Rurat and 
Domestic Economy. 


Conducted by GEORGE W. JOHNSON, Esq., 
Editor of ‘ The Gardener’s Almanack,’ ‘ Modern Gardener's Dictionary,’ &c. ; and assisted by a staff of able Contributors. 


A New Volume, with new features, commences on the 4th of April. 
Wm. S. Orr & Co, Amen Corner, London. 


— ee 
HE QUARTERLY RE IVIEW, No. CLXXy, 





is published THIS DAY. 
Covitanta, 
I. GIACOMO LEOPARDI AND HIs w 


I. RUTINGR, 


RANKE’S HOUSE OF BRANDENBURG, 
IIL. QUEEN’S COLLEGE, LONDON, 
IV. GROTE’S HISTORY OF GREECE, 
V. URQUHART’S PILLARS OF HER 
VI. FACTS IN FIGURES, se 
VIL. THE DUTIFUL SON. 
VIII. CUNNINGHAM’S HANDBOOK oF . 
IX. BAXTER’S IMPRESSIONS OF BUROPE 
X. LORD LIEUTENANT CLARENDON, 
XI. LOUIS PHILIPPE, 
John Murray, Albemarle-street, 


- 





Now ready, 

HE WESTMINSTER AND FOREIGN 
ies ~<\nee REVIEW, No. CLV. and No, LXXXIX, for 
1. THEORIES of BEAUTY. 

2 CUNEIFORM INSCRIPTIONS and PERSIA 

3 ROMAN LIBERTY. STAN ANSALR 

The INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION of 1851, 

EQUITY REFORM; the PROBATE COURTS, 

RELIEF MEASURES. 

POEMS of EBENEZER ELLIOTT. 

JUNCTION of the ATLANTIC and PACIFIC, 

The CHURCH of ENGLAND. 

FOREIGN LITERATURE—James vo ‘ 
torical Romance—Mémoires de Pullin de Comm => 
Catastrophe of Hungary—Travels in the Nethe sade me 

CORRESPON DENCE — India. — CRITICAL a MISCEL. 
LANEOUS NOTICES. 

Geo. Luxford, 1, Whitefriars- rs-street, Fleet- street. 

On the 1st of April, No. 10, price 5s., published uarterly, 

THE URNAL of SACRED ri. 
TURE. Edited by JOHN KITTO, D.D., F.S.4. 

LIFE and WRITINGS of JUSTIN MARTYR. 

On the APOSTLE PETER’S RESIDENCE at ROME. 

The IGNATIAN EPISTLES. 

HEBREW POETRY of the MIDDLE AGES, 

BAPTISM for the DEAD. 

POPULAR BIBLICAL LECTURES. 

ELEMENTS of BIBLICAL CRITICISM. 

INSPIRATION of the AUTHORS of SCRIPTURE. 

CORRESPONDENCE—Reconsidered Texts— Deialtien of Mira 
cles—Dr. W. L. Alexander and Dr. 8. P. Tregelle. 

NOTICES of BOOKS. 

BIBLICAL INTELLIGENCE.—LISTS of BOOKS. 

London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co., Stationers’ Hall-court 

— Oliver & Boyd. Dublin: J. Robertson, Grafton, 

stree! 
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received, 8vo. price 3e, 6d. 


HRISTIAN. "EXAMINER. No. CLYIL, for 
MARCH, 1850, 


Writers. 
Article I. pet, Louis Agassiz, Harvard University, 
IL.—Reyv. R. C. Waterston, Boston. 
Ill. mo Cc. t Brooks, Newport, "RL. 





» AV.—Rev. J. F. Clarke, Boston. 

ve V.—E. P. W fiom Esq., Boston. 

. L—Ss. H. fea Esq., Brookline. 

» _VIL—Rev. A 2% Peabody. Portsmouth, N. H. 
oo 4 ae ee C. C. Felton, Warrard University. 
« 1X.—Rev. z B. Hall, D. D., Providence, R. 1. 
* X.—Rev. C. A. Bartol, Boston. 


XT.—Notices of Recent Publications. 
» X1L—Religious and Literary Intelligence. 
____ London: John ‘Chapman, 142, Strand, 


PLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE, 1 E, 
No. CCCCXIV. for APRIL, price 2s. 6d.; by post 3a 
Contents. 
The Ministerial Measures, 
Britain’s Prosperity. A N 
My Peninsular Medal. 
The Bout and the Oak Tree. 


Cash rand Pedigree. 
Caird’s High Farming Harrowed. 
The Clearing of the Glens. 
Dies Boreales. No. VI. Christopher under Canvass. 
William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
Orders received by all Booksellers. 
OLBUR 


N’s NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
EDITED BY W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Esq 
Contents for APRIL. No. CCCLIL 
L—The Bitter Gourd. By Leigh Hunt. 
I.—Musing in my Seedy, By Frorace Smith. 


I 
ILI.—Turkey and its Des 
IV.-— Disge for an Infant. e. Mrs. Acton Tindal. 
By Zebedee Hickory. 


V.—A Drift-Log on the Mississippi. 

VI—A Middle Age Festival at Nantes 

VIL—The Spirit of Change in Southern Europe. By James 
Henry Skene. 

VIIL— me - y and the Exhibition of 1851. By By 


la 
IX.—April. By ‘3 E. Carpenter. 
X.—Hester Somerset. By Nicholas Michell. 
XI.—The Early Literature of 8 
XII. —Seaper f Sponges 5 orting 














By 2 an Soin Peninsular. 
A Vision of 1850. 





—_ 
X XIX. Mr. Bragg’s Kennel Management.—Chap- 
Or: _ Puffington’s Domestic Arrangements. 
XLI. A Day with Mr. Puffington’s Hounds. 
XIII.—French Conspirators. 
XIV.—Habitué’s Note-Book. By Charles Hervey. 
XV.—Her Majesty's Theatre. 
XVI.—Literature of the Month. 
Chapman & ill, 186, Strand. 


INSWORTH’S MAGAZINE 
Contents for APRIL. No. XCIX. 
AWKES. 
By W. HARRISON AINsW ORTH, Esa. 
WITH TWO ILLUSTRATIONS ON STEEL 
BY GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. 

II. Common Conversation. By E. P. Rowsell, ih % 
zag to Paris and Straight ees IV: The Metal, Towns, 
First Day’s Hunting at “Alma Mater.”—VI. = 
Néess.— XL The Shadow Shower. By iE fon, 
yutbem Confederates. —IX. darno.—X. Hug 


Chapman & Hall, 186, Strand. 
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[PRASER'S MAGAZINE for APRIL,|, 


rice 26. 6d. or by post 3s. cowtains : 


18 h 6. 1iida, d’Ehrenbu 
barre Masical! 7. A Batch of Biographies, 


Operatic 7. 8. The Peace Campaigns of 


aia John Ensign Faunce (Con- 

a Hows: as Gerivie =| ae Si 
ook of += Recen ungarian Books. 

. Ras Pert iv. 10. Thoughts in Khyme. By the 


late John Sterling. 


fi 
+ Cie Letters orace | 11. Poor laws in Ireland. 


Conway to Herace 


tendon 3 John W. Parker, West Strand. 


HE muHE GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE and 

4 Unput 
[2 HISTORICAT ere APRIL, Ram iapab- 
je dented taleigh, af James Sped- 
; 








Piracy of Sir Walter F 





> Sidney and his Works, by J. P. Collier, 

eae Cok Oe eeeeecus, by the P ev. one Poste 5 7 Facts for 
; Trinity) b, G. Waller, Esq.; Facts for 
foot Holy :' veter Cunningham, Esq Auto- 


hia Britannica, by 
eee ka dam Oehlenschlager; Prisons an Prison Discipline; 
oe and International Copy right; Ancient Yew at Arngo- 
a 1 with an Engraving), by Kdward. Jesse, Esq.; Reviews of 
pa ¥g Life and Correspondence, Guizot’s English Kevolution 
Sou oF 688, Christmas’s Cradle of the Twin Giants, Mrs Hous- 
A egperos, Collins’s Antonina, &c. Notes or tue Montn : 
aa, of Commissioners on the British Museum, Mr. Linnecar’s 
pacerephs, ke. With Reports of the Societies of Antiquaries and 
ral other Archaeological Societies ; Historical Chronicle ; and 
- any, including 4 emoirs of Lord Godolphin, Sir William 
tise. J.T. Treffry, Esq. , Rev. Dr. Dakins, Kev. 11. G. Watkins, 
Allee Slanny M.D., Wm. Westall, Esq., &c. Embellished with 
} Sy hon nd "plate >" Hoetegee Vv 4A of Windsor Castle, and 
ngs on Woo vrice 2 
various ns EDEN B. Nichols & Bon, $5, Parliament- street. 





Published by Ward & Co. 27, Paternoster-row, 
HE ECLECTIC REVIEW, for Arrit, 
T contains :— 
1. Thomas de 5 al 
t The Village Notary. 
3 Taxes on Knowl 
4 Miss Martineau’s History of Engla' 
i The Life of the — Richard W tater _— D.D. 
e to Utopia 
’ Oe the Month, ke. &e. 
+ The Number contains the Farewell Address of the Editor. 
Just published, in 8vo. price 6d., revised, with notes, 
1. The Dissenters: their Grievances and their 
Pale. Reprinted from the “ECLECTIC REVIEW,” of May, 


- «a days will be mer” x edition, in feap. 8vo. price 


9, The Crisis of Being: Six Lectures on Reli- 
cious Decision, A Book for Young Men. By the Rev. D. Tuomas, 
Stockwell. 

This day is published, in feap. 8vo. price 5s. cloth, 

3. The Man of God: A Manual for Young Men 
cntemglatiog the Christian Ministry. By Joun Tynpace, of 
George-street Chapel, Oxford. 

Now ready, in feap. 8vo. price 58. cloth, with Portraits of the most 
distinguishes Friends of Liberal Education in Ireland, 

4. The Past and Future of Ireland ; indicated by 
its Educational Hiswey. petieates, by permission, to the Right 
Me n. Sir KR. Peel, Bart. M.1 

* Its style is correc t cod elegant, its sentiments enlightened and 
noble, its tone healthy, and its whole tendency is to diffuse liberal 
and just views, such as are peculiarly needed, and fitted to benefit 
the people of —— ey ~ present time. > Londonderry Standard. 

so. 27, Paternoster-row. 





Just received, Svo. paper, price 
‘HE MASSACHUSETTS QUARTERLY 
REVIEW. No. X. MARCH, 1850, 
Contents, 
Article IL—Judicial Vaths. 
. I.—Specimens of German Lyrics. 


» ILL—Two New Trinities. 

» i1V.—The W ritings of K. W. Emerson, 
»  _V.—Panslav 

» ._Vi—The Postal “Reform 

» ViL—Short Keviews and Notices, &e. 


London : John a 142, Strand. 





le: TRUTH. SEF KER, in LITERATURE, 
THILOSOPHY, and RELIGION. Part VI. for APRIL, 


Contents. 
Science of Society. 
Literature and Life. 
Original Poetry. 
Critical Notices, &c. 
London: John Chapman, 142, Strand. 


’ 7 = 
HE NUMISMATIC CHRONICLE, o. 48, 
price 38, 6d. Edited by J. Y. esr nen ’ Fellow and 
ay of the Society of Antiquaries —Cont 1. Contents 
the Bute Cabinet, by J. Rasleigh.—2. Unedite d Coins, in the 
ition of Major Rawlinson.—% On the finding of Cufic Coins, 
by W. 8. Vaux.—4. On the Coins of Abdera, with Phenician 
legend, by T. Falbe, with Engravings of Examples.—5. Californian 
Gad~€, Discoveries of © oins in England, &c. &c. 
London: J. R. Smith, 4, Old Compton-street, Soho. 
*# Part II. for 1850, of J. R. 8.’s Old Book Catalogue is now 
Mads, cRatis, or sent by post for two postage labels. 
\ T 
ea PUBLIC GOOD, a Monthly Magazine, 
~The Proprietor has offered the Penny C yclopeedia, 
zr, foe the best TALE on the we! CLOSING QUES- 
~~ Bohn’s Standard vols., for the best 
m the HISTORY, CHAKACTERIS STIcs, ADVAN- 
Ive TEN NDENCIES and DEFICIENC 423 x MECHA- 


JIMBER of THE PUBLIC Goob "price 2d. 
: Gilpin, Bishopsgate ; Se oy oe Paternoster-row. 


Autographs of Ri 7M- 
{THE PUBLIC G on able Men, see APRIL NUM 


[HE PEOPLE'S REVIEW of LITERA- 

URE and POLITICS. Edited by Friends of “ Order and 

aa sendy = 6d. No. 3, for APRIL, containing :— 

» Caleulations o; r 

i Literatur ure of American 1 Individuality. 

orejgn Colonization debated. 

N. ¥; dmpertance of the Polieh Question i in the ain of Europe. 

ae ent and Modern Notions of Democrac: 

var hin’s concluding Cuts at the Times. 

' nan THE OPLES REVIEW, in an illustrated wrap 
. “e Wie he ready in a few d 

Mitebell, hed laenermt » Fieet-street, 





























This day i is s published, p price 5a. e. Part I. Vol. V.o 
HE JOURNAL of the HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY of LONDON. 


Contents : 
es Winter and Spring Flowering Plants. By G. 


The Conlificwer. By H. Baily. 

Will Tubers Grow after the Destruction of the Leaves of a Plant ? 
by Prof. eer, 

The Deodar. By R. Errington. 

Draining. with an Aecount of its Beneficial Effects on an Orchard. 


. Thompson. 
Protected Trelisses. By G. Fleming. 
Mackenzie. 


Mural Gardening. By 








The Strawberry. ged Cuthill. 
Amaryllids, By D. B 
New Vlants, &c., from ‘the "Society" 's Garden. 
Proceedings at Meeting 3. 
Index to the first Four Volumes of the Journal. 
London, 21, Regent-street. 
‘THE ART-JOURNAL for Apri is published 
this day, price Half-a-Crown. 
G. Virtue, 25, Paternoster-row. 
Ts VERNON GALLERY.—The Two En- 
vings fr i the Vernon Collection of Pictures, ublished 
in the AKT-JOURNAL for Aprit, are * Youth and 
Engraved by § on from the Painting by W. Etty. R. as ; and 
*Cottage C hildren,’ Engraved by Shaw, from the Painting by 
Gainsborough. 





THE VERNON GALLERY.—The Volume of 
the ART-JOURNAL for 1849 contains Twenty-five Engrav- 
ings of Pictures in the Vernon Gallery, engraved in the finest line 
manner, by the most eminent Engravers of the day; and this 
series of beautiful Works of British Art are thus issued at a cost 
to the purchaser of Thirty-one Shillings and Sixpence ; the same 
Volume containing in addition Twelve Engravings, on steel, of 
British Sculpture, and about Eight Hundred Engravings on W ood. 
The VERNON GALLERY—PROOFS of the Engravings. A 
limited number of Proof Impressions of Engravings of Pictures in 
the Vernon Gallery have been taken, and are issued Monthly to 
Subscribers. These Proofs cannot but largely increase in value; 
and early application is recommended on the part of those who 
desire to preserve beautiful copies of the National Collection. 


NEW Lancer ay yh PERIODICAL 
‘HE TOWN Nand COUNTRY MISCELLANY: 


a Monthly imme of Light and Botertatning Literature. 
Edited by ALBERT SMITH. 


David Bogue, Fleet- street; and ail Booksellers in Town and 
Country. 


+ r r . . 
(THE ANGLO-SAXON for ApriL, price 2s. 6d. 
or 38. post-free, contains : 

England and her Colonies: County Colonization, with Maps.— 
English Church Music. 7 Ghristian Architecture. —London; a Poem, 
Essay II.—The Alfred Medals; Three Sonnets, by Martin F° 
Tupper.—Anglo-Saxon Literature : — Jubilee Edition of Kin 
Alfred’s Works, with § fives an 
Mothers.— Anglo-Saxon Colonies : ‘Victoria, Cooksland, Port Es- 
sington, (Papua—Timor).—Original Ballads. 

he ANGLO-SAXON for 1548 forms a handsome volume, price 
One Guinea. 


London’: T. Bosworth, 21 215, Regent-street. 
r ‘HE PEOPLE'S and HOWITT’S JOURNAL 


for APRIL is now ready, price 8$d., embellished with Five 
large highly finished Engravings, and Original Articles by yee 
Frank, Charles Mackay, J. E. Carpenter, Useneline Colville, B . B. 
W. ale, Charlotte Young, Calder Campbell, Mra White, &. &c. 
“An excellent Magazine for general circulation, and displays 
great care in its getting uP, especially in the pictorial embellish- 
ments.”— Dundee Advertiser. 
London: Willoughby & “a 22, Warwick lane, and 
field; A. Heywood, Manchester ; ; W. Love, G lasgow ; 
Boyd. Edinburgh. 

















26, Smith- 
Oliver & 





TO ALL WHO HAVE FARMS OR GARDENS. 
HE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 
AND AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE 
(The HORTICULTURAL PART edited by PROF. LINDLEY) 
Of Saturday, March 23, contains Articles on 


Agricultural Society of England | Manure, waste o: 
—Prof. Way's Lecture on Soils | Mechi’s live stock account, by 
ont —_— | Mr, Hall 

Bre Orchids, Mr. Warner's 

Brick and tile manufacture | Oxen on boarded floors, by Mr. 

Caledonian Hort. Society 

Calendar, horticultural 

Calendar, agrioulcaral 

Canary seed, to so’ 

Cotte a on boarded f floors, by Mr. 

Cattle Insurance Company 

Chrysanthemums, how to plant 

Corn salad, 

Cypripedium caudatum 

Diseases of plants 

Draining memoranda 
aim trees at Southampton, | 
death of, by Mr. Good 

Farm garden 

Ferns for a wall 

Flowers, occa scheme of, 
for Octo! 

Garden form Salads 

Garden walks Scarole 

Glass, seep Plate, by Messrs. | Soils and manures, Prof. Way’s 
Phillips & lecture on 

Gnano, by Mr Webb and Mr. | strawberries, spotted leayed 
Oldaker 

Heat, terrestrial 

Horticultural Society 

Iron, paint for 

Linen, Irish 

Linnean Society 


Mechi 
Paint for iron, by Mr. Prideaux 
Pear moths, by Mr. Gra! 
a8 
*heasants and fowls 
»ine-apples, Hamilton's plan of 
growing, by Mr. Richardson 
Plants, diseases of 
Plants, grouping of, by M. Chev- 
reul 
-olyanthuses, cross breeding 
ond mud 
Rain in Sussex, by Mr. Penny 
Roots, to plant an acre 
Roses, general remarks on 
Rose stocks, by Mr. Saul 
Royal South London Floricul- 
tural Society’s Ann. meeting 








Tile and brick manufacture 
Toad, shedding skin of, by Mr. 
| Turner 

Fe a 


Manure, pond mud as 8, gar 
Manure and soils, Prof. Way’s| | Waren ‘Me ) Orchids 
lecture on ater pipes 


The Gardeners’ Chronicle and Agricult 
Gazette contains, in addition to the above, the Covent-garden, 
Mark-lane, and Smithfield prices, with returns from the Potato, 
Hop, Hay, and Seed Markets, and a complete Newspaper, with @ 


account of all the transactions of the week. 


DER of any Newsvender—_OFFICE for Advertise 





° 
ments, 5, Upper Wellington-street, Covent-garden, London. 





LIBRARY a OE Alasen's EUROPE. 
ay is pu 
ALISON’ SH 1s" TORY of EUROPE. Vol. XIII. 
of the LIBRARY EDITION. This Edition is hendoomely 
aition in demy 8vo., on pase paper, to range with Standa: 


Editions of the English Historians, and is embellished with 
Portraits. 


Vol. XIV., completing this Edition, will contain a very carefully 
compiled Index, and will be published on the Ist of June. 

A RE-ISSUE OF THE ATLAS, to accompany 
the Library Edition of Alison’s History, is publishing in in Monthly 
Parts, chronologically arranged, in demy 4to. price 3s. 6d. 

William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
rders received by all Booksellers. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA METROPOLITANA.— 
NEW and REVISED EDITION in Crown Octavo, 


Aprit Ist, Vol. VILL. price 6s. cloth, 
SACRED HISTORY and BIOGRAPHY, 


from the Antediluvian Period to the time w ty Prophet Malachi. 
Edited and partly written by the Key. F. A. COX, D.D. L.L.D. 


hortly, Vo 
HISTORY _of GREE K TITERATU RE, i 
the Hon. Sir T. N. TALFOURD, D.C.L.; the Right Rev. *c 
BL - FIELD, D. D. Bishop of London ; the Rev. J. B. OTTLEY. 
; the Rev. H. aay mee -f M.A. ; ‘and E. POCOCKE, Esq.” 
Already published, 

Vol. VIL. Archdeacon Hale's History of the Je% price 28. 6d.— 
Vol. VI. Senior’s Political Poonemg. 4a. — . Dr. Hind’s 
Early Christianity, 6s.—Vo Archbishop Whately’ 's Rhetoric, 
3a. 6d.—Vol. IIL. ‘Archbishop W hately’s Logic, 3s.—Vol. Il. Sir 
John Stoddart’s Universal Grammar, 58.— Vol I. Coleridge's 
Treatise on Method, 2. 

John J. Griffin & Co. London ; R. Griffin & Co. Glasgow. 


POPULAR BOOKS FOR APRIL 1. 
ROMANTIC TALES, by M. G. Lewis; the 


third ot fiater's Shilling Library. 12mo. fancy boards, 1s. ; 
cloth gilt, 1s. 6d. 


2. ELEMENTS of OIL PAINTING; with 
an Appendix, containing Sir Joshua Reynolds's ‘ Observations 
and Instructions to Students.” The first of Slater’s Sixpenny 
Handbooks. 16mo. cloth, 6d. 


3. PICCIOLA ; or, the Prison Flower. From 
the French of X. B. Saintine. Tne20th of Slater's Shilling Series. 
16mo. cloth gilt, 1s, 


4, MARY DE CLIFFORD. By Sir Egerton 
Brrtes. The 9th of Slater's Home Library. “12mo. fancy cover, 
6d. ea 

5. LONDON: What to See, and How to See it. 
Illustrated with nearly 100 Excravines on Wood, from Drawings 


by Prior. 16mo. cloth gilt, 1s.; extra morocco, cloth, gilt edges, 
ls. 6d. 


6. FLOWERS ; 








their Moral Language and 
Poetry. By H. G. Adams. Illustrated with 2 Engravings on 
Steel. 16mo. 300 pages, cloth, gilt edges, 1s. 

London: George Slater, 252, Strand ; and all Booksellers. 





THE —— OF ORMONDE'’S WORK. 


Just UMN 1 vol. royal 8vo, 
N AUTUMN IN SICILY. 


Being an Account - = we Remains of Antiquity 
existing in that Island, with short Sketches of its Ancient and 
Modern History. 

By the MARQUIS OF ORMONDE. 

In 1 vol. royal &vo. handsomely bound in cloth, gilt, price One 
Guinea, Illustrated with 16 Engravings, by Cook, of the most re- 
markable Views and Antiquarian Remains, and a new and beau- 
tiful Map of Sicily, Woodcuts, &c. 

OPINIONS: 

“ It is but seldom we meet with a work of travels with which we 
can so heartily goalong. It is both interesting and able. ts de- 
tails being full of interest, and the sentiments thickly Mo 
th rough it liberal and manly.”— The London Review. 

“ We can promise our readers they will derive no little pleasure 
and information from its pages. The tour of the whole island was 
made, and there are the fullest accounts of its marvels and re- 
sources.”— Durham Chronicle. 

“ Written in a clear and lively style, abounding in good taste 
and sound judgment upon the works of Art. There are but few 
scenes in Sicily which will recur to 4 mind of the scholar which 
he has not visited.”— Dublin Event 

“This most splendid volume is Mistinguished by elegant taste 
and refined scholarship. It contains a profusion of the most beau- 
tiful plates, in the finest style of outline engraving, and presenting 
the various objects with the most natural distinctness. va 

York Examiner, 

“The fountain of Arethusa, the Swans of Cayster, the honey of 
Hybla, the plains of Enna, Scylla and Charybdis; in fact, every- 
thing that classic recollection could illustrate or adorn is touched 
on in a graceful and instructive style.”"— Dublin Press. 

“ His sketches of scenery are vivid, striking, and picturesque, 
and his descriptions of the architectural remains of antiquity are 
embued with much classic spirit.”— Northern Whig. 

Dublin: Hodges & Smith, Publishers, Grafton street. 
Simpkin, Marshall & Co. Edinburgh: Adam Black. 


London . 





Now ready, 
In crown 8yo. cloth, with Nine Engravings, price 2s. 


I ITTLE HERBERT’S MIDSUMMER 
4 HOLIDAYS and their AMUSEMENTS; or, CONVER- 
TIONS on ORNITHOLOGY. By EMILY ELIZABETH 
i ILLEMENT, Authoress of *A Catechism of Familiar ig) 
‘Conversations of Little Herbert and his Mother on Zoology,’ &c. 
With Lllustrations by F. G. Sarcenr. 

Contents:—I. Tux Returnn rrom Scnoor r—Repeription of Orni- 
thology. II. Geyerat Structure or Birps. IIL, Tae Forsaken 
Nest—Nests in — and the Spots chosen by different Birds for 
Building and firee ding. IV. Tue Ostricn—The Dinornis, ge 
Frightful Bird of New Zealand, &c. V. Binvsor Prey—The Eag' 
the Falcon, and Owl kinds. VI. A Visit ro rue FarM- <—— 
Domestic he Birds of the Pie kind. VII. Soxe Binps—The 
Indian Present. VIII. Tue Crane xinp—More Treasures for the 
Museum. IX. Warerrowt—The Visit to the Menagerie—Expi- 
ration of the Holidays—The Return to School—Conclusion. 

iss Willement has an easy and gracious way of attracti 1 
attention of little ones to her lessons on birds and anim sb: 
stories, dialogues and anecdotes suited to their capacities. The 
present little book deals with the subject of Birds; and whether 
she lectures the young idea on the mysteries of the farm-yard, 
carries the imagination across the desert i > ursuit of the ostrich, 
or scales the mountain side in search of the lordly eagle, the effect 
is all the same: the attention is kept up by variety and apposite- 
ness of remark.”—Atheneum. 





London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co, 
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LORDS con MISGION ERS of the + eee 
is day is published, 8 
‘(HE NAUTICAL ALMANAC for 1853: to 
which is added a SUPPLEMENT, containing the latest 
Elements of the newly-discovered Plan ets Flora, Lris, Metis, Hebe, 
Astrea, Hygeia, and Neptune ; and an y tt of each, for the 
Year 1850. 


The Nautical Almanac for the Year 1850, 51, 
winnee oy Albemarle-street. 


HE LAW OF STORMS.—The PROGRESS 
of the DEVELOPEMENT of the LAW of STORMS and of 
the VARIABLE WINDS ; with the Practical A plication « f fe 
Lg re pay eg ‘By sient -Colonel Price ~ EID, 
B. F. e Corps 0: ya! ape 
- e Soha Weal 59, High H. 


rice ls. 
LITERAL TRANSLATION of the 
ISTLES fog and JUDE on Parise RULES 
TRANSLATION ERMAN HEINFETTER, Author of 
~*Rules for k 
Manuscripts.” 








e Sense conveyed S Ancient Gree! 
Cradock & Co. 48, Paternoster-row. 
OHN’S CLASSICAL LIBRARY.—VIRGIL, 


literally translated by Positacn. carefully revised, with 
additional Notes by Theodore A. Buckley, B.A., of Christ Church. 














The previous volumes are, Euripi ides—Livy— Aristotle schylus 
—wenpomee—State—Saaegenaee eae Herodotus: all with en- 
graved Bust 
ew G. Bohn, York-street, Covent-garden. 
OHN'’S SHILLING SERIES.—PEOPLE I 
HAVE MET, by N. P. WILLIS. A double volume, 
price ls. 6d. The previous volumes are, The Genuine Autobio- 
phy of Franklin—Irving’s Life of Mohammed—and Emerson’s 
presentasive Men. 
Henry G. Bohn, York-street, Covent-garden. 
| OHN’S SHILLING SERIES.—The Genuine 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY of BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, pub- 
lished verbatim from the Original Manuscript, by Jared Sparks.— 
‘The previous volumes are, Lrving’s Lifeof Mohammed ; and Emer- 
son’s Representative Men 
<a Bohn, York-street, Covent-garden. 
nthly, price 58. per volume, 
OH N’s> ‘ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY.— 
LODGE’S PORTRAITS of ILLUSTRIOUS PERSON AGES 
of GREAT BRITAIN, embellished with 30 Portraits, beautifully 
engraved on steel. .6. The remaining volumes will appear 
Panctually until the eight volumes are sae, after which will 
iow other works of the same high characte: 
ienry G. Bohn, York-st -street, Covent: garden. 





ETTERS ON CHESS ; containing an Account 
4 of some of the principal W orks on that Game, with copious 
gr ACTS and REMARKS. Translated from the German, by 
U. EWELL. Price 4s. 
Simpkin, Marshall & Co, Stationers’-hall-court. 


NEW WORK ON GARDENING AND BOTANY. 
a This day is published, price 2s. 6d..No.2 of 
AxTOR’S FLOWER-GARDEN. Edited by 
INDLEY and JOSEPH PAXTON, and Illustrated 
by highiy-in js ished Plates and Woodeu' 
.: Bradbury & ‘Svane, 11, Bouverie-street. 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ VANITY FAIR.’ 
This day is published, price 1s., Number XV. of 
N D E N N 8S; 


oj 

I 

P By W. M. THACKERAY, Author of * The Great Hoggarty 

Diamond,’ &c. &c, With [llustrations on Steel and Wood by the 

Author. ** This work will be completed in Two Volumes. 
Bradbury & Evans, 11, Bouverie-street. 


NEW WORK BY MR. CHARLES DICKENS. 
This day is published, price 1s., Number XII. of 
AVID COPPERFIELD the YOUNGER, 
OF BLUNDERSTONE ROOKERY. By CHARLES 
DICKENS. With Illustrations by Hastor K. Browne. To be 
completed in Twenty Monthly Numbers. 
London: Bradbury & Evans, 11, Bouverie-street. 


bog 4 aie ILLUSTRATED. 
I. containing Six Plates, imp. 4to. 

VESTIGES “Of ‘OLD LONDON : a Series of 
finished Etchings from Original Drawings, with Descriptions, 
erry Associations, and other References, by J. WY KEHAM 
SHER. Price 68.; India Proofs, 10s, 6d.; coloured after the 
Seino Drawings, 138, 
David Bogue, Fleet-street. 














Will be published the first week in April, price 1s. 6d. 
LECTRIC TELEGRAPH MANIPULA- 
4 TION. By CHARLES V. WALKER, Superintendent of 
Electric Telegraph to the South-Eastern Railway Company ; 
Author of Blectrot pe bmg gery oye Editor of the Transactions, 
&c. of the Electrical 3 Society ; e Electrical Magazine, &c. &e. 
Illustrated by numerous TR, of the Apparatus, Drawi ings of 
Stations, Offices, Plans, Maps, Views. &c. 
London: George Knight & Sons, Foster-lane, Cheapside. 
by all Booksellers, aaa cm the Railway Stations. 


INFLUENCE OF WOMEN IN FRANCE, 

Just published, in 2 vols. post 8vo. with Eight Portraits of remark- 
able French Women, price - * agua bound in embossed 
\ OMAN IN FRANCE during the Eighteenth 

Century. By JULIA KAVANAGH. 

“ Which among us will be ever tired of reading about the Women 
of France? especially when they are marshalled so agreeably and 
discreetly as in the es before us.”—Athenceum. 

“ The subject is handled with much delicacy and tact. and takes 
a wide range of examples. The book shows often an original tone 
of remark, and always a graceful and becoming one.”— Examiner. 

“ Delightful volumes, not only of immense interest, but of per- 
manent value.”—Britannia. 

“An attractive and pleasant book on an dewpostnnt subject : 


teaching history in a de ightful manner.” — Economi:s 
London : Smith, Elder & Co. 65, Cornhill. 


SOWERBY’S ENGLISH BOTAN Y.—Re-issue 

in Monthly Parts, at 3s. 6d. 

Part 33 of the above, completing Vol. III., is now ready. 

Vols. I. to ILI. price il. 19s. 6d. in cloth boards, ut Cases for 
binding the Parts, at 1s. each, may also be had. 

Subscribers who. may be desirous of completing their copies can 
do. so at once. (at ——- —re. from the stock on hand of the 
Secon ition, either o rs. SOWERBY, 3, Mead-place, Lam- 
beth, or through any Bookseller, . - 


Sold 











Shortly will be publis hed, 
INTS to AMATEURS in DRAWING, 
PAINTING in WATER-COLOURS, and PERSPEC-. 
TIVE. By JAMES FAHEY, Member of the New Society of 


Painters in Water-Colours. 
A SHORT and EASY co URSE of “ALGEBRA, 
chiefly designed for the Use of the Junior Classes in Schools, 
with a numerous Callectien of Chas, nal } men 
THO UND 


Rector of tent bm Editor of Wood's Algebra, and 
formerly Fellow and Sadlerian Lecturer of St. yohn's College, 
Cambridge. 

Cambridge: Macmillan & Co. London: George Bell. pekiins 

Hodges & Smith. Edinburgh : Edmondstone & Douglas. G 

James Maclehose. Liverpool: Deighton and Laughton. om 

T Cross H. Whitmore. Birmingham : H. C. Langbridge. Leeds: 
Cross. 





This day is published, price 3s. 6d. in c 





Small 8vo. with 100 Illustrations, 5s. se 
A HAND-BOOK of IRISH AN TIQUITIES, 
Be nd CONN 
EMAN. 

“No worthier = in * — on appeared than that now 
before us. It is more than what its modest title-page professes. It 
is a repertory of the most interesting remains in the various parts 
of the country, accompanied with very valuable observations rela- 
tive to each particular class of monuments, their eras, peculiari- 
ties, Fay —- i the hwy eB enriched with a vast 

er of ver, antly execu illustrations.” 
— eatin said Dublin Evening Mail. 

Dublin: James M'Glashan, te street; William 8. Orr 

& Co, London. Sete all I Booksell 


8vo. 78. 6d. c 
+ 
HAND- BOOK of FIELD “BOTANY, com- 
prising the Flowering Plants and Ferns indigenous to the 
British yey according to the natural system. The 
Orders, Genera, and Species carefully analyzed, so as to facilitate 
their discrimination. With a Synoptical Table of the Genera, ac- 
cording to the Ldannen Sane, and a Glossary of those 
Terms most common! 
By LLIA STEELE, A.B. M.B. T.C.D., &e. 
“ Here is another of those useful manuals which enable the stu- 
dent of British Botany to ascertain the names of plants without 
Sent is clear, and the distribution of the 
type, though novel, like Roemer’s Synopsis, is, nevertheless, such 
as to catch the eye readily when once familiar with it. The book 
will be a very useful travelling companion.” 
>rofessor Lindley’s Gardeners’ Chronicle. 
Dublin: James M‘Glashan, 21, D’Olier-street. London: Wm. 
8. Orr & Co. Sold by all Booksellers. 


BLUNT’S REFORMATION IN ENGLAND. 
In a pocket volume, neatly printed, bound in cloth, net 
SKETCH of the REFORMATION in 
ENGLAND. By the Rev. J. J. BLUNT, Fellow of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge. The lth edition, corrected, forming 
part of the Family Library. 

a formation is one of the most remarkable events in our 
history, whether considered in relation to politics or religion ; for 
its influence was most powerful upon both. The reading, profes- 
sion, and taste of the author have led him to regard it in the latter 
rather tas. in the former light; and therefore, brief as the sketch 
is, it wili not be found of the nature of an abridgment of larger 
histories, but a continuous though succinct account of its rise, pro- 
gress, and consummation, chiefly considered as a great revolution 
of the Church of ag 

ondon : W Tegg & Co. 85, Queen-street, 7 doors from 


Cheapside. 
T EVELAT IONS of EGYPTIAN MYSTE- 

RIES—The CREATION, DEGENERATION, CONFLA- 
GRATION, and ert egy TION of the WORLD; traced from 
the Egyptian Philosophy and Scripture. Illustratively owns 
the Truth of the Inculcations of the Ancient Egyptian Priests an 
Wise Men, declaring Salt fatally Hurtful to Man. With a Dis- 
course on Health, according with the Wisdom of the Ancients. By 
ROBERT HOWARD, Practitioner of Medicine, London. 

Henry Colburn, Great Marlborough-street. 


~ WEDENBORG’S APOCALYPSE 
REVEALED. 2 vols. 8vo. 128. 
SWEDENBORG on HEAVEN and HELL; 
being a Relation of Things Heard and Seen. 8vo. cloth, price 4a. 
SWEDENBORG on the DIVINE PROVI- 
DENCE. 8vo. cloth, price 4s. 


Complete Lists of Swedenborg’s Works may be hat on appli- 
cation. W. Newbery, 6, King-street, Holborn. 


ET US be JOYOUS 
4 og PENFATH, THY CASEM 
‘ADIEU, YE WOOD 











st published, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 








*PEACE to THEE’ 
ENT’—‘GAY LARK’— 
—NO FORM but THINE.’ These six 
highly successful cong, rice 2s. each, composed by HEN RY 
LUNN and JOHN ASH ORE, snd sung in WALLBRIDGE LuNy’s 

“ Literary and Musical Evening.” are now —— by 

Addison & Co. 210, Regent-stre: 

“This set of songs forms an eloquent little. Seinen of ween 
flowers, which will meet with all acceptation from those who like 
what is simple, natural, and expressive, rather than that which is 
laboured, ornate, and artificial.”— —Daily News. 

TO FRENCH ge SCHOOLS AND FAMILIES. 
EA Y FRENCH GRAMMAR, 
Just published, carefully zovls ised, with copious Exercises, the 
edition of 
D&E, PORQUE tT: S NEW PARISIAN 
RAMMAR. Price 3s. 6d. This Grammag is by far the 
easiest, both to pupil and teacher, ever yet published. It carefully 
and imperceptibly, without fatiguing, instils into the pupil’s mind 
agrammatical and conversational knowledge of both the languages. 
Key to Exercises in ditto. 1s, 





Also, 
Conversational Exercises to the above. 
38. ag 


Just out, 


de Porquet, 11, Tavistock-street, Covent-garden; and all 
Basics: llers. 


DEDICATED, BY PERMISSION, TO HER MOST GRACIOUS 
MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
35th Thousand, 3s. crimson cloth, gilt, with Five Illustrations, 
‘HE PEARL of DAYS; or, the Advantages of 
the Sabbath - the Working Class: 
y a LABOURER’S DAUGHTER, 

*y* Twenty- five "ical Copies of this Work have been sold 
in six months. In a letter received by Lord Ashley from Prince 
Albert, his Royal Highness remarks, “* * The Pearl of Days’ has 
interested both the Queen and my) self exceedingly.” 

wondon: Partridge & Oakey, Paternoster-row, and 70, Edgeware- 
road (Hanbury & Co, Agents). 


CMan. 3 
Just published, in cloth, price 3¢, 6d. ; 


aE SPEECHES of RICHARD CORD: 
M.P. on PEACE, FINANCIAL REFOR: EX, 
NIAL REFORM. and other subjects Delivered pots Old. 
Printed by permission of and kindly revised by Mr. Co during gg, 
London: Charles Gilpin, 5, Bishopsgate-street, Liy, * 


Philip & Son. 
Recently published, in cloth, 43. "~~ 
HE MYSTERIES of the LATIN 
GUAGE REVEALED ; showing that it can 
understood without being confined to the Forms ané and 
of Grammatical Construction ; and proved b: 
tions of Passages from Standard Latin Authors, 
J. Allen, Warwick-lane, Paternoster-row; D, FP. 
End-road ; and all Booksellers, 


New and cheaper stiken. price only Half-a-Growy 


RUNKENNE the ANATOM MY @ 
abit By ROBERT MACNISH. LL 
_ fae —Preliminary CSeervations—Conses 
0! runkenness 
perament— Drunkenness modified by the In “died by Ten, 
numeration of the less common Intoxicating Agents— 
in the Action of Opium and Alecohol—Physi loge of Drunkenney 
— Method of Curing the Fit of Drenkenness— Pp 
Drunkenness—Sleep of Drunkards—Spontaneous Comb a 
Drunkards — Drunkenness J ‘udicially Gonaiaaea 
Curing the Habit of Dr Bociel ties Adie 
to Inveterate Drunkards— Effects of Tutoxieating anc Agents 
a le and Siar. Phun. ood alway re urtful. e 
G Ww: ub ondon : all & C 

Oliver & Boyd.” Sold by all B ® Edinburg: 


New ond cheaper edition, price only Half-a-Crown, 
GLEEP: the PHILOSOPHY of SLEEP. 
By ROBERT MACNISH, L.L.D. 

Contents :—Sleep in Generai— —Dreaming—Prophetie Power of 
Dreams— Night- mare—Day-mare—Sleep-walking—Sleep- 
Sleeplessness—Drowsiness—Protracted Sleep—Sleep — Cold 
Trarnce— Walking Dreams—Spectral Iilusions—Reverie— Abst 
———- c§ Fane Seng, © Sere < of Sleep. 

G ow y un. London: A, 1 & © 
Oliver & Boyd. Sold by ali Booksellers  Bdinbarg: 

New and cheaper edition, wy Half-a-Crown, 
HE BOOK of APHORISMS 
By ROBERT MACNISH, L.L.D. 

“There is no subject, however. various, = which we have not 
an aphorism eee” original.”—Glasgow 2 

“*The Book of Aphorisms’ is a highly rine mal Production. The 
author calls himself a Modern Pythagorean ; he is certainly 4 
—. of — — of Bion neo remarkable sayings will be found 
hij useful, ot pmosrous, and not a fi wisitely 

n= *_ London Weekly Di: _— 

gg oe W. R. M‘Phun. a A. Hall & Co, Edinburgh: 
Oliver & Boyd. Sold by all Booksellers. 


PHRENOLOGY. 
ice 38. 6d., illustrated by plates, bound in cloth, 
HE. “PHILOSOPHY of PHRENOLOGY, 
By a MEMBER of the pom OGICAL and PHI. 
LOSOPHICAL SOCIETIES of GLASGOW. 

“In a work so well oe it is unnecessary to enter into any 
minute examination of the contents,and we have therefore 
to recommend all who desire a know ay = the subject to a1 
themselves of Dr. Hunter's labours.”—Arg 

Glasgow: W. R. M*Phun. London: A. all & Co. Edinburgh: 
Oliver & Boyd. Sold by all Booksellers. 
¢ TOL OG THOUSAND 1! 
HREN OLOGY.—Price One Shilling. 
M‘PHUN’S CATECHISM of PRREROIOST Dine 
tive of the Principles of the Science. By a ME Ki of the 
PHRENOLOGICAL SOCIETY of EDINBURGE 
It is not saying too much for this aa Treatise on 
Phrenology, to assert that it has done more for the propagation of 
the Science than any other work that has yet appeared on the sub>- 
ject. The very fact that 
30,000 COPIES 


-e: it have been sold isa sufficient test of its well-merited popy 
ari 

ws it takes a more minute and extended view of the science than 
any other work we have seen.”— Aberdeen Herald, 

“This is the most comprehensive introductory work on the sub 
| ject of ne — we have met with.”—Liverpool Standard. 

Glasgow M‘Phun. London: A. Hall & Co. Edinburgh: 

Oliver & ‘Boyd: Sold Le all Booksellers 





Tranaly. 
By v J 
“he = 





























n 8vo. cloth, price 


HE METHOD of the DIV "INE GOVERN. 
MENT, PHYSICAL and MORAL. 
y the Rev. JAMES M°COSH, A.M. 
Aloof froma any difference of opinion, and, though I haves 
yet only read the work in part, it appears to me worthy of te 
highest encomium, not only for the excellence of the intention but 
for the ability with which it is executed. It is refreshing to 
a work so distinguished for originality and soundness of thinking, 
especially as coming from an author of our own country. ~¥ 
W liam ‘Hamilton, Bart. 

“In the writer of this work we meet with a man of extn 
ordinary calibre, alike remarkable for the vigour and originality 
of his thinking, for the fine taste and freshness of his writing, for 
the extent of his learning, and the breadth and minuteness of his 
acquaintance with those sciences which, from the circumstance 
that they are prosecuted with avidity by the greater minds of the 
age, impart, more than the others, colour and tone to the age’ 
thinking. r. M‘Cosh’s work is of the pe cast and tho 
eliciting complexion which men do not willingly let die, am 
promise such of our readers as may possess themselves of ‘ime ; 
entertainment and instruction of a high order, and a fund of sli 
thenghé which they will not soon exhaust.”—Mr. Hugh Miller, 


. Sutherland & Knox, Edinburgh; Simpkin, Marshall & (, 
vondon. 


NITED KINGDOM LIFE E ASSURANCE 
COMPANY ; established by Act of Parliament in 14~ 
8, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, London; 97, George-street, Baie 
burgh ; 12, St. Vincent-place, Glasgow ; 4, College-green, Dublim 
SECOND SEPTENNIAL DIVISION OF PROFITS 
AMONG THE ASSURED. d 
The Bonus added to Policies from March, 1834, to the sist 
December, 1847, is as follows :— 
\sum added |Sum added | on. 
qa, | Time Assured. | * aw | to Policy | pays! 
1841. in 1848. $18. | Death 


10 0 re TT) 
6,287 1 





hooue 





oo : é 
12 years 0) 
| 10 years 300 ° 0 | 

100 0 0 


£5,000 
5,000 
5,000 
5,000 
5,000 675 0 
5,000 450 0 
5,000 | 2 years 225 0 0 
The Premiums nevertheless are on ae most moderate anh. iY 
only one-half need be paid for the first five years, when ae 
surance is for Life. Every information afforded on SP onde 
the Resident Director, No. 8, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, 
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AOUNTY FIRE OFFICE, 50, Regent-street, ORKSHIRE FIRE and LIFE INSUR- ENT’sIMPROVED WATCHES & CLOCKS, 

0 Royal Exchange buildings.— Established 1806. ANCE COMPANY. Established at York, 1824 —E. J. DENT, Watch and Clock Maker by distinct appoint- 

and §, ally notified to parties holding policies in this office, Low rates are charged by this Company, thus giving an immediate | ment to the Queen, H.R.H. Prince Albert, and H.I.M. the Em- 

It is respects which fall due at Lady-day, that thesame should be | bonus, in lieu ofa prospective and uncertain one. ror of Russia, most respectfully solicits from the public an 

renewal ofore the 9th of April. The receipts are lying at the he Premiums for Female lives have been materially reduced. nspection of his extensive STOCK of WATCHES and CLOCKS, 
id hed and in the hands of the several Agents. Fire Ins bl ms. 


Pp. 





Younty Fire Office are highly adv Ag to 

The _— of oe se pesured to it a large share of public come 

the Insu u tiaims are settled with promptitude and liberality. 

s lars will be immediately furnished to parties applying 

x r by post, to the head office, or to any of its nts 

be in all the principal towns of the United King- 
yon. JOHN A. BEAU MONT, Managing Director. 


He NORTHERN LIFE ASSURANCE 
T OWPANY. — Established 1826. Incorporated by Act of 
Par! 





Cc tar 
London, 1, Moorgate-street. 
sane ration are united all the advantages of a Mutual 
Ind doo. with the security of a Proprietary Company. The 
ee in the Participation —_—y derive the whole of the profits 
; ivided every five years. 
of their orf re in 1838, the Company has issued mpneste of 
SAND Policies, the sums thereby assured amount- 
1 AND A HALF sterling. 
Seec rt tc made in the YEAR 18m, and 
VISION wi made in the YE: 51, an 
NEXT PATING in that DIVISION. Policies effected 
SEPORE oth ae — Fs | os . RAR AD- 
1T above Policies effec at a later period. 
DITIONAL PROFIT abo ‘A. P. FLETCHER, Secretary. 


TPART 


y 


on fa r 
may be had of the 


Sai London A gant: 
Mr. Henry Dinsdale, 12, Wellington-street, Strand, 
Or Mr. W. L. NEWMAN 


Actuary and Secretary. York. 


IVERSAL LIFE ASSURANCE OFFICE, 


TIN 
U 1, KING WILLIAM-STREET, CITY. 
ALL POLICIES 


effected at this Office before the 8th of MAY NEXT will be entitled 
eo gereee in the profits to be declared in the year 1855. 

‘he reduction declared in May, 1849, was 424 per cent. on the 
current annual premiums. DAVID JONES, Actuary. 


TRSHE LIVERPOOL and LONDON FIRE and 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
8, WATER-STREET. LIVERPOOL, 

3, CHARLOTTE-ROW, MANSION-HOUSE, and 28, REGENT- 

STREET, WATERLOO-PLACE, LONDON. 

LIABILITY of the PROPRIETORS UNRESTRICTED. 

MODERATE PREMIUMS in the Fire Department. 
PECULIAR ADVANTAGES in the Life Department. 
Policies, insuring the value of Leasehold Property at the ter- 
inat of the Lease, are also issued. 











oa LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


9, King William-street, London. Established 1830. 
Accumulated Fund, 246,0001.— Revenue, 40,0001. 
Prevident—GEORGE THOMAS NICHOLSON, Esq. 
Vice-President—JAMES BOGLE SMITH, Esq. 
Joseph Barber, Esq. Charles R. Harford, jun. Esq. 
Bell, 1 cones Nicholas, Esq. 
Burnand, Esq. Ralph Ricardo, Esq. 


ling, Esq. Sigismund Rocker, jun. Esq. 
Se artis Bee. | . Ayscough Wilkinson, Esq. 
‘Actuary and Secreary—Mr. C. B. SMITH. 
is Society, being established on the basis of Mutual Assurance, 
Bh tant) to effect Policies on their Lives at the least 
ible expevse,—the Premiums being entitled to reduction after 
Sreentire annual payments have nm 


ade. 
The usual Commission allowed to Solicitors and Agents. 
LIFE 


ROVIDEN' OFFICE, 
50, REGENT-STREET ; 
NCH: 2, ROYAL EXCHANGE BUILDINGS. 
(rer BEA Established 1806, 
Policy Holders’ Capital, £1,156,783. 
Annual Income, £143,000. Bonuses Declared, £743,000, 
Claims paid since the establishment of the Ottice, £1,765,000. 


President. 
The Right Honourable EARL GREY, 
Directors. 
Sir Richard D. King, Bart. Chairman. 
Capt. W. John Williams, Deputy-Chairman, 


B, Alexander, Esq. William Ostler, Esq, 
A Bleacowe Churchill, Ksq. George Round, Esq. 











ac sq. James Sedgwick, Esq. 
} a= Henderson, M.D, The Rev. James Sherman, 
William Judd, Esq. 4 Frederick Squire, Esq. 
The Hon. Arthur ‘Kinnaird. William Henry Stone, Esq. 
John A. Ke nt, Esq., Mi ing Director. 
Physician—J oh Hesine, M.D. F.S.S.,29, Upper Montague-street, 


ontague-square, 


NINETEEN TWENTIETHS OF THE PROFITS ARE 
DIVIDED AMONG THE INSURED. 


Examples of the Extinction of Premiums by the Surrender of 
Sonuses. 




















Date | 8 Bonuses added subse- 
| ™ Original Premium, |quently,to be further 

Policy. Insured. } increased annually. 
ie | £2500 |£79 1010 Extinguished £1222 2 0 

wi | 100 | 3319 3 ditto | 23117 8 

1818 | 1000 3416 10 ditto | 114 18 10 








Examples of Bonuses added to other Policies. 











Pali | Date. } Sum Bonuses | Total with Additions, 
No | * | Insured. added. to be further increased. 
m | 1807 £900 = | £982 12 1 £1882 12 1 
m4 | 1810 1200 | 1160 5 6 2360 5 6 
| #1820 5000 3558 17 8 8558 17 8 


Prospectuses and full particulars may be obtained upon applica- 

tim to the Agents of the Office, in all the principal towns of the 

United King ~\ at the City Branch, and at the head Office, No. 
“8 


B Rerent-street 

UNDER THE ESPECIAL PATRONAGE OF 

HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 

QOCIETY FOR GENERAL ASSURANCE 
N ON LIVES. 
THE ROYAL NAVAL, MILITARY, EAST INDIA, AND 
GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 

18, WATERLOO-PLACE, LONDON. 

Directors, 
ol. ~ Frederic Smith, K.H. F.R.S. R.E. Chairman, 
Aimifl the Right Hon. Sir G. | 
G.C.B. 


Injen Sis J. 6 
coy ir J. Cockburn, Bt. 





Major-Ge' 

Major-Gen. Arnold, 

fe. Sir Archibald Hair, Esq. M.D. 
rn Sir Thos. Bradford, G.C.B.| Capt. William Lancey, R.B. 
CH. Wm. Chard, Esq. 

Sir P.Ross, G.C.M.G.| Wilbraham Taylor, Esq 

“es> Sir John 





* Rolt, 


Major F. 8. Sotheby, CB. 
ELCS - 


‘ | Major-Gen. SirG. Pollock,@.C.B. 
Sir George Back, ama | Gave 


Ban, 
a 
unset J + 





ain William Cuppage, R.N. 
aptain Michael Quin, 
kere— Messrs. Coutts & Co. 59, Strand. 
ir Charles Fergusson Forbes, M.D. K.C.H. F.1.S. 
‘ easure, Esq. 4, Serle-street, Lincoln’s Inn-fields. 
teary wiand Neate, Esq. 57, Lincoln’s Inn-fields. 

ohn Finlaison, Esq. the Government Calculator, and 

ident of the i 


nstitute of Actuaries. 

r are granted upon the lives of persons in every pro- 

ea and station in life, and for every part of the world, with 
hen of the Western Coast of Africa within the Tropics. 
of premiums are constructed upon sound principles 
len to th to every colony ; and, by payment of a moderate 
eae tome premium, in case of increase of risk, persons 
; s office may change from one climate to anuther, 
Tertangn ing their licies. 
of the Profits are divided amongst the Assured. 





,_ Persons whose Policies with this Company expire on the 25th 
instant, are respectfully reminded that receipts for the renewal of 
the same will be found at the Head Offices in London and Liver- 
pool, and in the hands of the respective Agents; and those who, 
Lemme 2 the security offered by this Company, may desire to 
remove their Insurances, are informed that no expense will be in- 
curred by such removal. 
BENJ. HENDERSON, Resident Secretary, London. 
SWINTON BOULT, Secretary to the Company. 
ASSURANCE OFFICE, 
¥ (FIRE. LIFE. ANNUITIES.) 
Cornhill and Baker-street, London ; College-green, Dublin ; and 
Esplanade, Hamburgh. 
Instituted a.p. 1714 
WILLIAM NOTTIDGE, Esq. Chairman. 
NICHOLAS CHARRINGTON, Esq. Deputy-Chairman, 

The Life Bonus of the year 1848 has been declared, and, with the 
exception of a reserve of 20,0001. (to accumulate towards the next 
bonus, in 1855), 1s payable upon and with the sum insured. 

_ The following will show the annual amount of Bonus on Poli- 
cies for 1,0001., effected in Great Britain, according to the ages of 
the Lives when assured 
a when AmountofPremium Bonus 

Policy received in the for the 
effected. last Seven Years. same time. 














J = {Being about 70 per cent. on 
Dicssnsad 1521, 108, 10d, ........ 1051, { eee 
BS... 00000 1682, 58, 10d.........1051. Being 60 per cent. ditto, 
30.. .1861, 198, 2d.........1054. Being 55 per cent. ditto. 
35. .209l, 88. 4d.........1054 Being 50 per cent. ditto. 
#0. -2370 148, 2d. ........1051. Being 45 per cent. ditto. 


THOMAS LEWIS, Secretary. 
FIRE INSURANCE in all its branches, including the rent of 
houses, and profits returned on septennial insurances. 


GZ LOBE SURANC KE, 
Pall Mall and Cornhill, London. 
Directo’ 


Edward Goldsmid, Esq. Chairman, _ 
William Tite, . F.R.S. 'y-Chairman, 
George Carr Glyn, Esq. M.P. Treasurer. 
Henry Alexander, Esq. Boyd Miller, Esq. 
John S. Brownrigg, Esq. Sheffield Neave, Esq. 
Thomas M. Coombs, Esq. Fowler Newsam, Esq. 
Boyce Combe, Esq. William Phillimore, Esq. 
William Dent, Esq. W. H. C. Plowden, Esq. M.P. 
Jas. W. Freshfield, Esq. F.R.S. | Robert Saunders, Esq. 
Sir I. L. Goldsmid, Bart. F.R.S. | Sir Walter Stirling, Bart. 
Robert Hawthorn, Esq. Wm. Thompson, Esq. Ald. M.P. 
John Hodgson, Esq. Henry J. Wheeler, Esq. 
Richard Lambert Jones, Esq. Josiah Wilson, Esq. 
Robert Locke, Esq. Benjamin G. Windus, Esq. 
Established 18v3, for Fire and Life Insurance and Annuities, 
and the purchase of Reversions and Life Contingencies. 
APITAL, ONE MILLION STERLING, ? 
The whole paid up and invested, and entirely independent of 
the amount of premiums received. : 
Insurances may be effected on Single Lives, on Joint Lives, and 
on the contingency of one life surviving another. 
Insurances for short or limited periods may be effected at re- 
duced rates,and with the least practicable delay. 
Fire Policies due at Lady-Day must be paid on or before the 


9th of April. 
(By order of the Board), 
London. JOHN CHARLES DENHAM., Secretary. 


EAL & SON’S LIST of BEDDING, con- 
taining a full description of weights, sizes, and prices, by 
which purchasers are enabled to judge the articles best suited to 
make a good set of bedding, sent free by post, on application at 
oa Factory, 196 (opposite the Chapel), Tottenham-court-road, 
ondon. 


GILVER PLATE, New and Second-hand.— 

T. COX SAVORY & CO.’S Pamphlet of Prices, with out- 
lines, may be had gratis, or will be sent post free if applied for by 
apaidletter. The contents are the prices, weights, and patterns of 
new and second-hand Silver Spoons and Forks ; new and second- 
hand Tea and Coffee Services, Waiters, Silver-edged Plated Goods, 
the new plated on white metal Spoonsand Forks, Watches, Clocks, 
Ladies’ oid Neck Chains, and Jewellery.—T. COX SAVORY & 
Co., 47, Cornhill (seven doors from Gracechurch-street), London. 


E BERTI Gt C O. 
= THE PATENTEES, 


fully to intimate to their friends and the public 
gen y, that they have added to their extensive assortment of 
ELECTRO PLATE, 














and 


an impersant variety of 
SILVER, GILT, and 
BRONZE 
PRODUCTIONS, 
in the highest class of Art, 


includin 
SIDEBOARD, TABLE. AND OTHER PLATE, 
BUSTS, VASES, AND BAS-RELIEFS, 
Also Figures from the Antique, 
and from the Designs of 
EMINENT MODERN ARTISTS. 
The whole of the above Articles are manufactured b; 
Messrs. ELKINGTON & CO., on new and scientific principles, 
their desire being to produce and perpetuate, at the lowest possible 
cost, the best examples of Ancientand Modern Art. A visit totheir 
Establishment {= amply repay both ED artist and connoisseur. 
egent- street, corner of Jermyn-street, 
45, Moorgate-street, } London. 
Manufactory, Newhall-street, Birmingham, 
N.B. Replating and Gilding as usual. 





JOSEPH CARTWRIGHT BRETTELL, Secretary. 





embracing all the late modern improvements, at the most econo- 
mical charges. Ladies’Gold Watches, with gold dials, jewelled in 
four holes, 8 guineas. Gentlemen's, with enamelle dials, 10 
guineas. Youths, Silver Watches, 4 guineas. arranted su 
stantial and poourate going Lever Watches, jewelled in four holes, 
6 guineas.—E. J. DENT, 82, Strand, 33, Cockspur-street, and 34, 
Royal Exchange (Clock Tower Area). 


ROWN'’S PATENT FUMIGATOR, price 

Ten Shillings and upwards. A Portable Instrument, for 
FUM IGATING GREEN-HOUSES, STOVES, and FRAMES, or 
SHRUBS and FLOWERS, in the open air, without injuring the 
most delicate Plant ; delivering the smoke cool, in a dense mass, 
and effecting a great saving of Tobacco.— Manufactured and sup- 
plied to the trade by Messrs. BAKRBEK & GROOM, London ; and 
may be had of all Ironmongers, Seedsmen, and Florists. 


MPROVEMENTS IN DRESS. — J. Sroven 
invites gentlemen to inspect his improvements in the make of 
Coats. The PATENT SELF-ACTING SLEEVE combines utility 
with elegance and extreme simplicity :—it can be applied to every 
description of Coat, Piain or Re; imental ; also to Ladies’ Kiding 
Habits. The PATENT DOUBLE-FRONTED OVER-COAT is 
a perfect protection from wet when walking, riding or driving, and 
forms a complete covering for the knees in a railway or other car- 
riage.—These improvements may be obtained through any respect- 
able Tailor, or of the Patentee, 158, New Bond-street. 
N ETCALFE & CO.’%s8 NEW PATTERN 
TOOTH BRUSH and SMYRNA SPONGES.—The Tooth 
Brush has the important advantage of searching thoroughly into 
the divisions of the teeth, and cleaning them in the most effectual 
and extraordinary manner, and is famous for the hairs not comin; 
loose,1s. An improved Clothes Brush, that cleans in a third par 
of the usual time, and incapable of injuring the finest nap. Pene- 
trating Hair Brushes, with the durable unbleached Russian 
bristles, which do not soften like common hair. Flesh Brushes of 
improved graduated and powerful friction. Velvet Brushes,which 
act in the most surprising and successful manner. Thegenuine 
Smyrna Sponge, with its preserved valuable properties of absorp- 
tion, vitality, and durability, by means of direct importationg, 
dispensing with all intermediate parties’ profits and destructive 
bleaching, and securing the luxury of a genuine Smyrna Sponge, 
Only at METCALFE, BINGLEY & Co.’s Sole Establishment, 
30 8, Oxford-street, one door from Holles-street. 
Caution.—Beware of the words “ From Metcalfe’s” adopted by 
some houses. 
METCALFE’S ALKALINE TOOTH POW- 
DER, 2s. per box. 
EAFNESS.-—New Discovery.-The ORGANIC 
VIBRATOR, an extraordinarily powerful, small, ge 
invented instrument, for deafness, entirely different from 
others, to surpass anything of the kind that has been, or probably 
ever can be, produce It is modelled to the ear, so that it reste 
within, without projecting. Being of the same colour as the skin, 
is not perceptible. Enables deaf persons to enjoy general conversa- 
tion, to hear distinctly at church and at public assemblies. The 
unpleasant sensation of singing noises in the ears is entirely re- 
moved, and it affords all the assistance that possibly could be 
desired. Also, invaluable newly-invented SPECTACLES. —8s. 
3 B. SOLOMON, Aurists and Opticians, 39, Albemarle-street, 
iccadilly. 

















BEAUTIFUL TEETH. 

OWLAND'S ODONTO, or PEARL DEN- 
TIFRICE, a Waite Powper, compounded of the choicest 

and most recherché Ingredients of the Oriental Herbal. It 
eradicates tartar from the teeth, and thus lends a salutary growth 
and freshness to the gums. It removes from the surface of the 
teeth the spots of incipient decay, lishes and preserves the 
enamel, imparting the most pure and pearl-like whiteness ; 
from its salubrious and disinfecting qualities, it gives sweetness 
and perfume to the breath. ing an anti-scorbutic, the gums 
also share in its corrective powers; scurvy is eradicated from 
them, and a healthy action and redness are induced, so that the 
teeth (if loose) are thus rendered firm in their sockets. Its truly 
efficient and fragrant aromatic properties have obtained its selec- 
tion by the Queen, the Court and Royal Family of Great Britain, 
and the Sovereigns and Nobility throughout Europe.—Price 28, 9d 


per box. 

CAUTION.—The genuine article has the words “ ROW LANDS’ 
ODONTO,” on the wrapper, and the Proprietors’ Name and Address, 
thus—“A. ROWLAND & sON, 20, Harron Gagpen,” are a 
nye on the Government Stamp, which is affixed on each box. 
Sold by them, and by Chemists and Perfumers. 


JRITISH CONSUL’S OFFICE, Philadelphia. 
—Know all persons to whom these presents shall come, that 
I, Gilbert Robertson, his Britannic Majesty’s Consul, do hereby 
certify, that R. Warton, Esq. (who attests to the efficacy of OLD- 
RIDGE’S BALM of COLUMBIA, in RESTORING HAIR), is 
Mayor of this City, and that M. Randall, Esq. is Prothonotary of 
the Court of Common Pleas, to both whose signatures full faith 
and credit is due. 1 further certify that I am personally acquaint- 
ed with J. L. Inglis, Esq., another of the signers, and that he is a 
person of great respectability; and that 1 eard him express his 
unqualified approbation of the effects of Oldridge’s Balm, in re- 
storing his hair. Given under my hand and seal of office, at the 
city of Philadelphia, December 29, 1823. eee 
(Signed) GILBERT ROBERTSON. 
Price 38. 6d., 68, and 11s, per bottle, no other prices are genuine. 
The original of the above important certificate may be seen at 
the office of the Proprietors, where the Balm is sold wholesale and 
retail, 13, Wellington-street North, Strand, a few doors above the 
Lyceum Theatre, on the opposite side. Sold also by Chemists and 
Perfumers. When you ask for Oldridge’s Balm never let the shop- 
keepers persuade you to use any other article as a substitute. 








“NI ORTON’S” CAMOMILE PILLS are con- 
fidently recommended as a simple but certain Remedy, to 
all who suffer from Indigestion, Sick Head-Ache, Bilious and 
Liver Complaints, Heartburn, and Acidity of the Stomach, De- 
pressed Spirits, Disturbed Sleep, Violent Palpitations, Spasms, 
General Debility, Costiveness, &c. act as a powerful tonic 
and gentle aperient ; are mild in their operation, safe under any 
circumstances, and thousands of persons can now bear testimony 
to the benefits to be derived from their use. Sold in Bottles at 
le. l4d., 28. 9d., and 11s. each, in every town in the kingdom. 
CAUTION.—Be sure to ask for “NORTON’S PILLS,” and do 
not be persuaded to purchase an imitation. 


LIEUTENANT of DRAGOONS CURED 
of RHEUMATISM by HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and 
PILLS.—This Officer, who is in the Dutch army, states, in a letter 
to Mr. John Straatman, of Bois-le-duc, wholesale agent for Hol- 
land, that Holloway’s Pills and Vintment have cured him of 
Rheumatism, which appeared to him incurable, as neither sea- 
bathing, vapour baths, nor preparations vaunted as su:e remedi 
did him any good, and the treatment of the doctors, after sev 
mouths’ trial, was without success. this juncture he com- 
menced taking these Pills, and rubbing the Ointment into the 
affected parts twice a day, which effectually cured him.—Sold by 











Drawings, and Prices sent free. 


all druggists; and at Professor Holloway’s establishment, 244, 
Strand, London. 
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